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CHAPTER XXXIII,——THE 


** And much that Prudence will not dip 
The pen to fix and send away, 


CONFERENCE. 





Passed safely over from the lip 
That summer day.”’ 


Pernars Pauline was not suffi- 
ciently impressed by the greatness 
of her undertaking when she en- 
gaged to procure for the disconso- 
late lover the opportunity of which 
he had wellnigh despaired. 

She set out for Dover Street with 
a high head and a quick] pulse, con- 
fident in her power of; putting in 
order the wad ar skein, of shaking 
the silly people into their proper 
places. ; 

Doubtless it was owing to mis- 
comprehension alone that they had 
slipped out of these ; and it seemed 
to the youthful arbitrator as if no- 
thing could be simpler than to push, 
poke. r thrust them, each into his 
niche again. 

She returned from her visit en- 
lightened aud crestfallen; yet it was 
hard to discover what portion of it 


had been unsatisfactory, and she. 


could galy feel that she had failed, 
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without being sure wherein she 
ought to have succeeded. 

he had nothing to complain of, 
certainly, 

Lady Calverley flew at her with 
open arms, “ dear, dear. re 
kiss, kiss—“ Pauline! So glad not 
to have missed you! So nearly 
went out this morning! Sit down, 
my child; I can hardly believe it is 
really you! Elsie will be charmed 
that you are come! She has only 
run in next door; I won’t send, be- 
cause it will be delightful to have 
you all to myself for a few minutes 
first. Come to my room; we shall 
be quieter there. See here, it opens 
out of this, behind these doors. 
And when did you come, dear? 
And how is your aunt? You are 
in Kensington, are you not? A 
long way from here ?” 

“Not very far. We only came 
last night, rather late,” 
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“And you have a house for the 
season—at least your aunt has? She 
is fortunate in getting one so late. 
How pleasant it will be for you and 
Tom to be together! He misses 
you sadly, Iam sure. We only stay 
ten days longer. You should have 
been here before, Pauline; then we 
could have seen so much of each 
other, and how well you are 
looking, dear! Not quite red enough 
here, though,” touching her check 
“bat you never had Elsie’s roses.” 

“No,” said Pauline, smiling; “I 
never had.” 

“ But you are really well? And 
what a charming tour you must 
have had! We have heard all 
about you, and where you have 
been. Another time you must go 
to Florence. Mrs. Wyndham would 
be enchanted with Florence; I 
never enjoyed a stay in any place 
more, Winter is the time, you 
know—late winter, at least: one 
should go to Rome first, then to 
Florence, then to Cannes. Try to 
get your aunt to take you, Pauline,” 

“ Aunt Camilla has been so much 
abroad that I don’t think she would 
care to go again just yet. She may 
some other time ; but the Grange is 
really a delightful place, and she 
will go back there for this winter 
-at least, I hope.” 

The last word slipped out uncon- 
sciously,. 

Florence, indeed! What had 
‘Rome, Florence, and Cannes, put 
together, to offer in exchange for 
the dripping woods, overcast skies, 
and fine, broad, leaf-heaped, mud- 
girt highways of B——shire ? 

The thought of these brought the 
«sparkle to her cye. 

Acorns and beech-nuts fall in Oc- 
‘tober; horse-chestnuts burst upon 
the footpaths. She is ready to vow 
and protest that not a fruit in sunny 
Italy can vie with these coarse pro- 
ducts of the wood! The river, with 
j’s dull passionless flow—she would 


. 
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not change it for the bluest wave in 
Genoa Bay! 

Get her aunt to take her! She 
smiled in contempt of the whole 
proposition, 

he slip of the tongue, the smile, 
and the momentary vision, were 
lost upon Lady Calverley, who was 
engrossed with her own part, and 
who was chiefly anxious to be as 
kind, as unchanged in manner, as 
she possibly could, without commit- 
ting herself to any scheme that might 
prove awkward in the future, or be- * 
traying any arrangements that were 
morg prudently concealed for the 

resent. 

“The next thing is,” she cried, 
““when are we to see you at Gour- 
loch ?” 

To this there was an easy rejoin- 
der: “ When will you have us ?” 

Us! Her aunt winced, but was 
resolved not to show it. 

“ My dear Pauline! When your 
own room is always ready, and you 
have but to write and say you are 
coming! Mrs, Wyndham does not 
care for Scotland, I believe; but if 
there were a chance of her being in 
the North, I hope I need not say 
how happy we should be to see her 
also,” 

“Thank you, but I don’t think 
she has any idea of going. Ibelieve 
she intends paying a round of visits 
in the Isle of Wight and Devonshire 
this summer ; rh if it would be con- 
venient foy you that I should come 
at that time——” 

“It would be convenient for me 
to have you, Pauline, at any time— 
surely you know that?” 

Pauline returned the embrace, 
but she felt the “ you ;” there was 
no Tom in that “ you :” the warmth 
and the welcome were for her alone! 

“T will tell her, then, Aunt Ella; 
and you may look for mein July, if 
nothmg comes in the way. How I 
shall delight in dear Gourloch again ! 
I found out this plan, and suggested 
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it to Aunt Camilla as soon as I heard 
you expected us.” 

Again that “us”! It could not 
be helped—it was the natural, in- 
evitable result of years of intimacy. 
Never once had the sister stayed at 
Gourloch without the brother, and 
the invitation which had preceded 
the return of the Calverley party 
from abroad, had unconsciously been 
worded so as'to include both. No 
other desire had then occurred to 
the writer. 

“Ah, yes. I wrote from Paris, 
did I not? Then it is settled, and 
you wilf be down in July? You 
will see several changes, I fancy. 
In many places the old walls were 
really so tamble-down that they 
had to be put in complete repair. 
You remember those steps giving 
way that day we had been some- 
where—some expedition——*” 

“ We had been in Mr. Blundell’s 
yacht.” 

“Had we? Was that the day? 
How could ‘you recollect? Hum— 


ah!—yes. You have never met him . 


again, I suppose? We came home 
first that evening, you and I, and 
you insisted—you naughty, wilful 
creature—on waiting for the others 
at the bottom of the stairs, to warn 
them that it was dangerous to walk 
up. Iremember it all now. That 
weary hour, before they ee 
and how knocked up poor Elsie was ! 
She did not get over the effects for 
days. It was a mistake altogether 
our going; and certainly it was a 
pity that Tom ever introduced his 
friend.” 

“The introduction was involun- 
tary, Aunt Ella; I think you forget.” 

“ Was it, my dear? I thought he 
was Tom’s friend. I am sure it 
was under that impression that I 
received him at Gourloch, My 


uncle Dr. Macleay—you know him 
—he did give me a hint, but I 
thought ‘that’ 7om——” with an 


aggrieved air. 
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Tt was evidently something to 
have this to take hold of against 
Tom, and Pauline’s ire was doubly 
kindled. 

She flushed to her brow. 

“T think,” she said, impetuously, 
“we had nothing to regret. You 
would not have wished to fail in 
hospitality even had Mr. Blundell 
been a stranger; as it is, he is—a 
—well-known—neighbour, of many 
of our friends—at the Grange——” 
* -“ Oh, really ?” said Lady Calver- 
ley, demurely ; “I did not ktiow.” 

“Tom, you see, was guiltless,” 
continued her niece, feeling that 
she had betrayed herself, and burn- 
ing with shame. “I must stick up 
for the poor boy, must I not, Aunt 
Ella? He has no one but me.” 

“Certainly. Is Mr. Blundell in 
town ?” 

“Mr. Blundell? I don’t know. 
Have you seen him? Why?” 

“I thought you appeared to have 
renewed your acquaintance with 
him.” 

“Yes,” said Pauline, calmly; “I 
have. I met him not long ago, but 
he said nothing about coming to 
town.” 

“Is he to be in Scotland ‘this 
summer ?” 

“No, he was going to Norway.” 

Her aunt was baffled. 

“Well,” she said, “about those 
steps. What a real ae it was 
we had that warning. e” sent 
for a builder, you remember, and 
he wanted to patch it up, but my 
uncle would have us write to Glas- 
gow, to Mr. Barrie, an architect, 
and quite a gree man: ‘well, you 
know, he ‘said the idea was absurd 
—that no amount of patching could 
do any good! Many’ parts were 
absolutely rotten, and he considered 
the turret—your turret, Pauline— 
unsafe! You need not be afraid to 
return ‘to it, however; it has been 
thoroughly attended to. However, 
you must bave heard all about it at 
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the time; and we have been wan- 
dering about the world ever since, 
Elsie and I, You were attending 
to your poor Uncle Julius’s wife, you 
remember. How little we thought, 
when we all parted that autumn, 
that three long years would pass 
ere we should meet again! On the 
whole, it has been a pleasant time, 
and we have much, much to be 
thankful for. Everything has fitted 
in so wonderfully—like the pieces 
of a dissecting map !” 

“ Yes,” said Pauline, “one pulls 
through, somehow.” 

She could not make her tone as 
cheerful as her aunt’s, nor feel that 
the pieces in her dissecting map 
had all been fitted yet, 

A great hollow had been reft in 
her life, whose edges were still 
quivering ; and, apart from this, she 
felt that kindness, cordiality, and 
chat were yet bringing her no nearer 
to the attainment of her mission. 
She experienced an almost imper- 
ceptible restraint, which did not 
diminish as the time went on, and 
Elsie still did not appear. 

“Aunt Marion and Hugh are 
here, are they not?” she said, at last, 

“Elsie is with them now; it is 
they who have rooms next door. 
Not absolutely next door, for there 
is a shop between, down-stairs ; but 
the windows of the two hotels 
meet, as you see, and the entrance 
is round the corner. We run in 
and out at all hours,” 

“ It must be very convenient.” 

“ Very—in every way. We have 
our carriage in common, you know 
—your Aunt Marion’s thought; 
it saves expense—horses do run 
away with one’s money terribly in 
London; and we just fill it com- 
fortably. Hugh’s valet is sueh a 
treasure! He knows where every 
place we want to go to is, in a 
moment—quite in the courier style ; 
he was invaluable when we were 
abroad,” 
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“Ts Hugh as delicate as he was ?” 

“Oh, by no means. Quite well 
and strong now,” rather shortly. 

“T heard he had been ill.” 

“A long time ago, my dear. He 
had an illness—just such an illness 
as anybody might happen to have 
—when we were at Florence. He 
caught cold, and neglected it most 
impradently, But, however, he got 
over it as well as could oe 
have been expected. He says, you 
know,” with a smile, “that it was 
owing to our nursing, Elsie’s and 
mine, that he rallied as he did, 
Elsie looks upon him still* as her 
very particular—patient.” 

Pauline would not see, would 
not question, as she was clearly 
intended to do. She looked inno- 
cently into her aunt’s face. 

“J had no idea you were going 
away 8@ soon.” 

“ Almost immediately, my love.” 
The smile left Lady Calverley’s lips. 


“Yes, we must begin to think 
about getting our goods together. 
We have been here for six weeks— 
to-morrow is the longest day, the 


2lst, is it not? 
time passes |” 

“JI daresay, in such company !” 
cried a voice in the doorway. 
“And is it really my Pauline, 
whom mamma has kidnapped in 
this unlawful manner? Mamma, 
how could you be so cruel? You 
knew how I have been waiting and 
waiting for her, and you never let 
me know she had come.” 

“T would not disturb your read- 
ing, Elsie. I knew Pauline would 
stay a little, and ‘ 

““My reading! I should have 
flung the book out of the window, 
and myself after it, for joy! Here 
have I been peering through that 
chink in the door for ever so long! 
I could not be certain who it was, 
and I was not going to come in to 
everybody! Another time, have 
the doors a little wider open, mamma, 


How quickly the 
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and then I can see comfortably. It 
was only when Pauline stooped for- 
ward as you were moralising about 
old Time in that affecting manner, 
that I caught sight of her. I 
might have been tantalised till now, 
if she had sat still.” 

“She looks well, does she not, 
Pauline ?” said the mother, with a 
glance of pride. 

“ Very well.” 

Too well, Pauline thought, to 
augur good for her brother—too 
beaming with health, happiness, and 
—Hugh ? , 

“ What an extravagant child you 
are,” continued Lady Calverley, 
addressing her daughter, “to wear 
that pretty dress at this time in the 
morning! It begins to lose its fresh- 
ness already.” 

“T put it on for Pauline,” said 
Elsie — both her auditors fancied, 
with something of defiance iu her 
tone. 

And so there was, She was re- 
solved to emphasise her welcome; 
whosoever was tardy or lukewarm, 
about the warmth and readiness of 
hers there should be no manver of 
doubt. Whatever her heart for- 
bade should be done for Tom, she 
would do for Pauline. 

Towards him she durst not move, 
but she could seat herself at his 
sister’s feet. His hand was dropped 
as soon as it touched hers, but this 
one was clasped to her bosom, 

Elsié talked as they had never 
heard her talk all those late un- 
lucky weeks. 

She laughed and jested. 

Even the arrival of the rest of 
the party, and the consequent inter- 
ruption, put no check on her flow 
of spirits ; she would show them all 
what she thought of their guest,— 
whom it was that she, the princess, 
delighted to honour. 

But Pauline’s heart sank lower 
and lower. 

This gaiety and frolic, this mirth 
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and sinshine, were misunderstood. 
She had expected a downcast eye 
and troubled brow, a constraint 
and depression, She was only sad- 
dened and discomfited by Elsie’s 
best endeavours, With inward 
misgiving she now brought forth a 
little proposition, of which in the 
morning she had been full. 

It had been insinuated imto Mrs. 
Wyndham’s mind, partly by her 
and partly by Tom; they had put 
together their joint stock of guile, 
and got it done somehow Her in- 
vitation to Elsie to return with 
Pauline, spend the day, and be sent 
home in the evening, was my eure 
to have originated with herself 
alone. 

But in the delivery of the mes- 
sage the form of it was altered. 

For “in the evening” Pauline 
found herself . compelled, through 
sheer trepidation, to substitate “ in 
time for dinner.” She really could 
not go through with the original 
suggestion in front of those unre- 
sponsive faces. Of Elsie’s face she 


‘could not judge—she had turned 


away her head, attracted apparently 
by something passing; but the 
other three confronted the speaker 
pitilessly. ° ° 

It might have been taRen for a 
harmless business enough, to go 
stopping with two ladies, and be 
brought by them back to her own 
door—not even to see, to speak to 
any one forbidden ! 

But she could tell in a moment 
that the possibility of such a pro- 
ject being started had been actu- 
ally under discussion, and that 
it would not be permitted to take 

lace. 

She had not above half expected 
that it would. There was the prob- 
ability of prior engagements for 
one thing ; but she had hoped that, 
by judicious pressire, judicious 
yielding, and— general jadicious- 
hess, in fact, something: might be 
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made of it, Another day, perhaps, 
fixed upon, 

Doubtful as she bad imagined a 
concession to be, she had not believ- 
ed an absolute refusal possible. She 
had not calculated on the arrange- 
ment having to be made under Mrs, 
Calverley’s eye. 

“ What have we to-day, I won- 
der?’ murmured Elsie’s mother, 
with a look, Pauline felt, at her 
sister-in-law. 

A programme was immediately 
produced-g-every hour was, it ap- 

ared, mapped out; but— 

* Would to-morrow do?” said 
Pauline. 

“ T was about to name to-morrow, 
my dear Pauline. If you really are 
disengaged, we might hope to call 
on your aunt to-morrow; and then 
you could join us, take a seat in 
our carriage, and we could all enjoy 
the pleasure you only designed for 
Elsie! .Remember,” cried Mrs. Cal- 
verley, “that we too have claims— 
that we have seen nothing of you 
for long, either! You must not” 
(archly) “treat us in this shabby 
manner—you must not stint us; 
we shall look to having you for 
the whole afternoon to-morrow.” 

So polite a suggestion cleared 
away Elsie’s rising discontent, and 
she looked round, checrily crying, 
“ You will come, won't you, Paulie? 
And another day I can go with 
you.” 

“ Certainly,” smiled her aunt. 
* You two will want to see all you 
can of each other; you must make 
up for lost tme, And, dear me! 
what a crowd of things there are, 
besides, to be squeezed into this 
one week! People to be seen, and 
bills to be paid! How shall we 
ever get through everything? I 
must really leave some matters for 

ou to attend to, after we are gone, 
lla, although we will do all we 
can! We must not add to our en- 
gagements, we must not fix any- 
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thing more at present; but I dare- 
say we shall see something of Paul- 
ine on most days.” 

Meantime Hugh was sitting by 
with a brow as black as thunder. 
He neither showed his cousin Paul- 
ine any of those attentions which 
he was prone to render women, nor 
did he pay her the compliment of 
taking part in the conversation, 
He sat silent, turning over the 
leaves of a book. 

Elsie redoubled her caresses. 

She haughtily ignored his ill- 
humour, and turning her back upon 
him, replied iu monosyllables to one 
or two whispers which it might be 
presumed conveyed complaints or 
proposals, 

She was not going to have her 
own dear Pauline trampled upon as 
poor Tom had been! That Hugh 
should dare to scowl because she 
made much of Pauline! It was 
insufferable. 

She was very wroth with Hugh, - 
—but she let the arch-malefactor go 
free. She could not, poor innocent, 
gauge the value of those bland over- 
tures, which she so readily sec- 
onded, nor tell that the only com- 
fort which Pauline carried away 
with her that day was the recollec- 
tion of Hugh’s frowns, 

These were faithfully recorded 
for Tom’s benefit, but Tom was not 
in a humour to approve of such 
crumbs of encouragemetit. He had 
built too much on his sister’s in- 
fluence: it had seemed to him, such 
was his faith ‘in her, that the very 
fact of her presence had power to 
work a miracle; and as no miracle 
was wrought, he was proportion- 
ately disappointed. 

Was that all she had to tell him ? 
Had she done nothing? Had she 
never learnt a single thing, not even 
if they were to be at the Festival 
on Saturday ? 

Why did she not take the chance 


when Lady Frederick Whitton was 
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there? What had they talked 
about? How long had she stayed ? 

She was ashamed to own how 
long she had stayed; she really did 
seem to have laboured in vain, to 
have failed completely in all that 
she had undertaken. His reproaches 
cut her to the heart, but she could 
not gainsay them. 

She racked her memory, assured 
him of the kind reception she had 
met with, of the civility of every- 
body (Hugh excepted), of Aunt 
Ella’s being evidently under com- 
mand, of Aunt Marion’s being uni- 
formly smooth-tongued and insin- 
cere. But when she had done, she 
could think of nothing more. 

Elsie, however, had been very 
loving. 

“ Was she?” said Tom, awaiting 
more. 


When Mrs. Calverley took her 
departure on the following Tuesday, 
she left everything behind her in 
such excellent training, and the 
time seemed so short ere they 
should be standing within the great 
entrance-hall at Calverley to wel- 
come their travellers from London, 
that she did not think anything 
could go wrong in her absence. 

No, further attempt had been 
made on the part of Pauline to 
secure her cousin’s company alone, 
and they had walked and driven 
all together, without anything hap- 
pening to ruffle the surface of com- 
posure. 

Tom had not again called in 
Dover Street ; nor when the party 
there went to Kensington, had he 
made his appearance. 

Elsie was once more moody and 
capricious, but she made no attempt 
to remain in town, nor did she ex- 
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“ Then she plots, then she ruminates, then she devises ; and what they think in their hearts 
they may effect, they will break their hearts but they will effect."—Merry Wives of Windser. 
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When no more came, he added, 
with a pitifal attempt at a sneer, 
“She wasn’t at the book, then?” 

“The book is only for you. I 
saw no book.” 

“Tt has a green cover, and 
‘Extracts’ in gold letters on the 
back.” 

“ Perhaps Hugh will take it with 
him when he goes, and then the 
charm will be broken.” 

“ When he goes !” 

“Did you not know? He and 
Aunt Marion go this day week, 
three days before the others.” 

“Three days before the others !” 
repeated Tom, almost in a whisper. 
“T never knew that.” 

Then he suddenly leapt to his 
feet, and shouted “ Hooray !” at the 
top of his voice. 


press disinclination to visiting Cal- 
verley, “She only needs to be 
assured of Hugh’s wishes,” augured 
the fond mother; “his backward- 
ness is extraordinary.” 

She could not, however, succeed 
in her representations, and was fain, 
while marvelling at the blindness 
and obstinacy of her son, to take 
such comfort as they could yield to 
herself, and leave him alone, 

“On Friday, dear,” were her last 
words, as she disappeared from 
Dover Street; and with the thought 
of Friday she buoyed herself up all 
the way to Calverley. 

“ Now is our time,” said Pauline, 
and she went straight to the hotel. 

But Lady and Miss Calverley 
had gone out, and were not expected 
home to luncheon, 


She called again in the afternoon. © 
and Miss Calverley had re-. 


Lady 
turned, and had gone out again, 
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“This must be Elsie’s own 
doing,” reflected Pauline; nor was 
she unconvinced, even "when it 

roved that the second expedition 

had been to Kensington, and that 
they had found Mrs. Wyndham at 
home. 

“They dine out to-night, I 
know,” said she to Tom. “ It was 
partly on account of this dinner 
that these two were obliged to stay 
behind; but we will see them, 
somehow. Tom, we will make 
them come here the night before 
they go.” . 

“Can you?” said he, as Mrs, 
Wyndham entered the room. 

“ Aunt Camilla,” began Pauline, 
“what do you think of asking 
Aunt Ella and Elsie to dine here on 
Thursday? We have no engage- 
ment, and perhaps they would 
come to us, though they would not 
care to go anywhere else on their 


last evening.” 

“ Well, my dear, I had intended 
to hear the Jubilee singers; and 
you had said you would like it too. 
We have seen a good deal of your 
aunt. But, of course, I am only 
too glad. e%y we do invite 


them. Sir Hugh as well? He 
usually goes where they do. And 
his mother? Make it pleasant if 
we do have them, love: I fancy 
those young people like to be toge- 
ther, don’tthey? I imagined some- 
thing of the kind.” (Poor Tom!) 
“Oh, they are gone, you say,” 
continued Mrs. Wyndham, all un- 
conseiously. “Oh!” She paused, 
“Tf you think they would care 
“to be asked—if they would really 
like to come—by all means let us 
‘ask them. But Thursday! That 
ig to-morrow. My blue dress was 
only to come home to-morrow, 
whieh, of course, means it won’t. 
Well, I suppose I can wear some 
other thing ; but really, Lady Cal- 
‘verley has never seen me in any- 


ithing nice.” 


“Never mind, Aunt Camilla,” 
said Tom, from the corner of the 
sofa, to which he had retreated 
whilst his sister fought the battle. 
“ Aunt Ella can’t contend with you 
in that respect. She goes about a 

erfect tramp when she is at Gour- 
och, and I have never seen her out 
of one gown since she came to 
London.” 

“T am sure she was elegance 
itself to-day.” 

“That’s it—that’s the very gne! 
She went straight to a shop and 
bought it when she first came up, 
and it has been on every day 
since.” 

“My dear Tom, a shop!” sim- 
pered his aunt. 

“ Well ?” 

* We don’t get such things in 
shops /” 

“ Where do you get them, then ?” 
asked simple Tom. 

“At our dressmakers, They 
devise them for us. They arrange 
them to suit our ‘styles—our com- 
plexions. For me, a blonde, they 
would suggest blue; for Pailine, 
rose-colour or amber, or ‘ 

“White,” said Tom. “ Pauline 
looks best of all in white. It suits 
her—her mind, I think. Eh?” 

This was beyond his aunt, how- 
ever. 

“ But, I say,” continued he, re- 
suming his careless tone, “did you 
think of having—ah—anybody on 
Thursday? I should like to know 
beforehand, in case I am asked any- 
where else.” 

“Certainly, you must. Well, 
Thursday, then—that is to-morrow. 
It is rather short notice. How are 
we to get an answer, and how can 
we have any one to meet them?” 

“ That we cannot,” cried Pauline, 
eagerly, “They could not expect 
it, Aunt Camilla. And I am quite 
sure they—we should all prefer 
being without strangers; don’t you 
think so, Tom ?” 
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“Yes,” muttered Tom; “of 
course.” 

“Tf that is to be the way, it is 
quite easy, then,” said Mrs. Wynd- 
ham. “Shall I send, or shall we 

o there ?” 

“ Let us go, and at once,” replied 
Pauline. “They cannot be out at 
this early hour; and if they are, we 
will leave the note. Shall I write it 
from you, Aunt Camilla, and shall 
I ask them to come in their travel- 
ling apparel, so that anything you 
have will do? we will agree to 
keep them in countenance.” . 

Mrs. Wyndham was satisfied, and 
they set off. 

All went well; the ladies were 
at home, and the invitation, given 
as it was face to face, was perforce 
accepted. A little hesitation, a 
lurking reluctance, Pauline felt 
sure, clung behind the mother’s 
smile; but about Elsie’s “ We will 
come” there could be no two 
opinions. Her whole countenance 
glowed with animation. 

“Tt must be right for us,” com- 
muned Pauline with herself, “or 
she would never look like this. 
Now,” continued she; “my dear, 
charming, little aunt, you are not 
going to get your own way this 
time ; you are not to be allowed to 
lay yourself under Aunt Marion’s 
Juggernaut car and be crushed ! 
That is what you think you would 
like, I know. And that is what 
you have designed for Elsie; but, 
or else I am mistaken, Elsie does 
not design this for herself. If she 
likes Hugh,” argued Pauline, “she 
won’t have Tom. If she likes Tom, 
she ought not to be made to take 
Hugh. Made to take! Nonsense! 


Aunt Ella would never say a word ; 
but Hugh will be asked there, and 
praised, and petted,—and then he 
Is really nice, and good, and kind; 
and she pities him; and, above all, 
he is always there. She is a ten- 
der - hearted little thing; and if 











Tom says nothing Ah! she 
eould be cfuel enough to him 
once.” 

But for this was Pauline the one 
to blame her? I think she had 
never felt more kindly towards 
Elsie than at that moment. I think, 
in her inmost soul, she marvelled 
not at that cruelty, She marvelled 
only that one who had once heark- 
ened to the subtle sweetness of his 
voice, could ever listeti to another! 
—that Blundell could be forgotten 
for Tom! 

True, it had- been but the fancy 
of the moment, the passing pang 
wherewith womanhood is born; 
the child’s awakening to her power 
and to her weakness, to her know- 
ledge of happiness and sorrow. 

It had not mattered much who 
had taught the lesson. Elsie had 
suffered and forgiven; and of all 
that had passed there remained but 
this, the fixed resolution never again 
to betray by word or look the un- 
sought secrets of her heart. 

_ Something of this Pauline began 
to suspect, and it yielded a new 
hope for her brother. 

he alone understood, and held 
the wayward girl blameless, when 
smiles and frowns, clouds and sun- 
shine, kindness and colduess, alter- 
nated so swiftly that the most long- 
suffering of the other three was an- 
noyed and perplexed. 

Of one idea possessed, Elsie 
heeded nothing, so long as her 
stronghold was safe. Hugh should 
not know, Tom should not know, 
none of them should know, whom 
it was she loved, or whether she 
loved at all, until she was asked— 
until the very words were spoken! 
She had been bitten, but the ex- 
tent of her wound had never been 
told, and only one guessed there 
was a scar. 

That one was Pauline. 

Thursday was one of the hottest 
days of the year; and Tom and his 
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sister stood on the balcony of their 
aunt’s house, to await the arrival of 
their guests. 

Lady Calverley was late, of 
course. 

“ She has not got the clocks here 
half an hour fast, you know,” 
jested Tom. He was shaking 
with excitement and nervous tre- 
mor. “Do you remember that, 
Pauline? That great ticker in the 
hall that every one was supposed 
to go by and that nobody did! 
She ought to ask the people at the 
hotel to be kind enough to cheat 
her! Or,” with sudden dread, 
“do you think they can’t be com- 
ing ?” 

Pauline reassured him. She bad 
seen her aunt in the afternoon, had 
been with them in the Park, and 
certainly, at that time, there had 
been no idea of throwing up the 
engagement. 

by any {chance they did not 
come—— Ah! there they were! 

Those were Elsie’s forget-me-not 
ribbons! She had not made a 
fashionable fright of herself for 
travelling, on this occasion; she 
had kept out one of her pretty 
evening dresses, 

This to an experienced eye meant 
something, meaut well for Tom. 
Poor Tom! he had bought a penny 
rose for his button-hole! He never 
spoke when the carriage stopped. 
He ran down hurriedly, and brought 
them in. Then he stood by his 
aunt’s chair, talking to her, till 
dinner was announced, 

That Lady Calverley was not at 
her ease was tolerably evident. 

Tom had been an early darling ; 
and that she should ever be trying 
to treat him as a young man to be 
kept at a distance, or even as 4 
mere nephew, would once have 
seemed a thing impossible. 

How square, and broad, and strong 
he towered over her head ; 

How handsome the poor boy. 


looked! What a light shone in his 
fine brown eyes! 

No one was more alive to the 
beauty of a fine eye than she; even 
Mrs. Wyndham was not more suscep- 
tible on the point of good looks 
than was Lady Calverley. 

That the hair on the top of her 
other nephew’s head was growing 
thin, had been a positive grievance 
ever since it came beneath — her 
notice; and, as her daughter’s fu- 
ture husband, she had long re- 
sented the slope of his shoulders, 

In Dover Street, she had tor- 
mented herself by secret compari- 
sons between him and Tom; but 
she had never, until this night, 
perceived the extent of the latter’s 
superiority. 

She fidgeted in her chair, wishing 
herself anywhere but where she 
was. Then she called to mind 
where she might hope to be at that 
hour on the morrow, and endeay- 
oured to endure what she could 
not avoid. 

If Elsie had only allowed her to 
send an excuse! It would have 
been true, perfectly true; she was 
so tired that she was nearly ‘worn 
out, and so was Elsie. They were 
to make an early start, and Mrs, 
Wyndham could not have taken 
offence. But Elsie had been so— 
foolish. 

Elsie had in fact, far from press- 
ing her mother to go, willingly 
agreed to make her excuses—but 
in person, Certainly she should not 
stay away without a reason; why 
should she? And as to this there 
could be no reply, there remained 
— for it but that both should 
go. To have let Elsie go alone 
would have been sheer madness, 

The more she looked at Tom, the 
more she shuddered at the idea— 
the more she framed apologies for 
be ng there at all, to be presented 
to her sister-in-law when the mis- 
demeanour should come to light. 
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“ My dear Marion,” she imagined 
herself saying, “you must allow 
that the convenances of society al- 
most compelled us to accept! You 
yourself would have seen the neces- 
sity had you been there! And 
really there was no result.” (iow 
devoutly she hoped there would be 
none!) “They met as ordinary 
relations; Tom made no attempt to 
speak to her.” (Certainly not, at 
present.) “We had a nice cheer- 
ful evening” (things might bright- 
en before it was over), “and I am 
really glad we went.” Into which 
extraordinary statement she con- 
trived to interpret the joy she 
anticipated when all should be 
over. 

Glad! Ay, she would be right 
glad when she found herself safely 
seated in the carriage again! She 


would be gladder still to be fairly 
on her way to Calverley. 
Then, when Hugh had at last 


declared himself — when suspense, 
concealment, and mystery were 
happily at an end,—then, she 
would write the kindest, warmest 
letter to her dear Pauline, in which 
Tom should have his message—his 
hearty welcome. Stop! what is 
this? She is delivering it al- 
ready ! 

They are on their way down- 
stairs; and with her hand upon 
his arm, she is whispering, “You 
have not said when we are to see 
you in the North, Tom? It is 
always coming ‘home,’ you know, 
when you come to us,” 

Here was the first kind word she 
had addressed to him since the 
change began. 

“I shall have a fortnight in 
July, thank you,” said he. 

“A fortnight! You used to 
come to us for months /, Are they 
so barbarous as to give you only 
one fortnight ?” 

He smiled. 

“That cannot. be, Tom; it is 
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quite ridiculous! Your uncle must 
make a point, of it.” 

She was really astonished, horri- 
fied; she was genuinely sorry for 
him; she was only not sorry for 
herself. “Even Marion,” she 
reflected, “could not expect me to 
refuse him that one fortnight; and 
pone indeed certainly, all must 

e quietly settled before that time. 
Knowing everything, it will then 
be his own choice whether or not 
he comes at all.” 

She did not know herself what 
to wish in the matter. She yearned 
over the boy, and felt as though 
she had no right to yearn, She 
was certainly to be felt for, It is 
so hard to steer between the Scylla 
of Love and the Charybdis of Fear, 
and this for a woman who was 
“not bright.” 

“My dear Tom, it is too ab- 
surd |” 

“Tt is as much as any of us 
have, aunt Ella.” 

“But you used to come to us 
for months !” 

“ When I was at Oxford.” 

“ At Oxford! And do you mean 
to say that you really have to work 
harder now than when you were at 
Oxford? I am sure. you cannot 
mean that, Tom. I have heard of 
young men Killing themselves with 
study over and over again, but I 
never thought it was to go on all 
their lives. Did you, Mrs. Wynd- 
ham ?” 

“We don’t kill ourselyes with 
study, certainly,” replied Tom, with 
a laugh, “You need not be 
alarmed for me, aunt Camilla.” 
She had turned to him in real 
concern, “I don’t look like being 
killed, do 1?” 

Yet they might have seen, had 
they chosen, that his plate went 
away almost untouched. . 

This passage - at- arms over, 
“Tom,” cried his other aunt, 


“did you ask Mr, Chadleigh about 
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those tickets? Now, you sad, for- 
getful fellow, I am sure you forgot, 
Did you forget ?” 

He started. 

“ Tickets ! —I—I What in 
the world are you talking about, 
ma’am? What tickets ?” 

“ The tickets Mr, Chadleigh spoke 
to you about, you know. He said 
he could get them for us.” 

He regarded her earnestly. 

The offer had been his own; he 
had vouched for the production of 
the said tickets, and had been full 
of the scheme, for Elsie had been 
included in it. 

As soon as their departure had 
been fixed for so early a date as to 
preclude the possibility of her ac- 
ceptance, the project had collapsed, 
and had entirely vanished from his 
memory. 

He owned his fault, and promised 
amendment, hastily. He was ‘ex- 
ceedingly attentive to both his 
aunts, but he was not punctilious 
in his duties-as a host. He neglect- 
ed the younger ladies, not addressing 
his cousin once during the meal. 

When she spoke to others, when 
her head was averted, his look was 
upon her, but it was withdrawn 
ere there was a chance of their eyes 
meeting. 

Elsie was not herself either. 
She was, she averred, too tired to 
speak; too tired to eat; too hot, 
and tired, and cross about going 
away, to care for anything. Tom’s 
head just moved at the last declara- 
tion; it almost seemed as if he 
were going to speak to her, but he 
did not. 

She and Pauline went off arm in 
arm when dinner was over, with 
many protestations of affection on 
the part of the little one. Dear 
Pauline! She was going to leave 
Pauline so soon! She did not like 
leaving her Pauline at all! She 
would make the evening as long as 
ever, ever, ever she could! 
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“Out of doors?” 
Pauline. 

“Oh, delightful! In the gar- 
dens. Mamma, we are going to 
the gardens in the square. Pauline 
says we can get out this way, and 
it is so hot in the house. Oh, 
these beautiful gardens! Look at 
that pink horse-chestnut covered 
with blossoms! And look at those 
lilacs, and that may, and syringa! 
This little gate is locked, Pauline ; 
how shall we open it?” 

“Tom has the key,” said her 
cousin; “TI will fetch it.” 

She did—and him. 

Mrs. Wyndham, as we know, is 
not so fond of evening strolls as her 
niece is, but she will join them by- 
and-by. She will be found in the 
drawing-room if wanted. They will, 
she is sure, rejoice to be rid of her 
for a little while. 

Says Pauline, “ Now, Aunt Ella 
I am going to show you my seat.” 

Aunt Ella.— Come, Elsie, and see 
Pauline’s seat.” 

Pauline, with boldness.—“Go 
away, Elsie, I don’t want you. 
Go away with Tom as you used to 
do, and leave us two together. 
Good-bye.” 

Aunt Ella.“ But, my dear, she 
does not want to go; she bas had 
walking enough for to-day. She is 
tired. She will not be fit for her 
journey.” 

Pauline.—“Then she need not 
walk. She can go and find a seat. 
But she is not coming with me/ I 
want to have a nice long talk with 
you alone; we have not had one 
since we met. Take her away, 
Tom.” 

“ Will you come, Elsie ?” 

His faltering voice proclaimed 
how little he expected that she 
would. He turned away as he 
spoke, as if he would prevent an 
answer. He did not even Jook at 
her. 

Nevertheless she went. 
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CHAPTER XXXV.—TOM’S OPPORTUNITY. 


** Every dog has his day, and every man his hour.” 


Lady Calverley fretted in- impo- 
tent vexation, 


“My dear Panline, I always like . 


to have a chat with you; but these 
gardens are so public, overlooked 
by so many windows—don’t. you 
think we had better keep together 
a little ?” 

“We can’t lose ourselves, Auntie, 
The gardens are elosed in on every 
side, and only the people in the 
Square have access to them, Now, 
are they not charming? Come, look 
down this vista; is not that a lovely 
blending of dark and pale green 
overhead, with those rows of bright 
things along the paths? That is 
what you came to see. Here is my 
seat, and looking on that leafy ——” 

“Oh, very; yes, charming. I 
suppose we shall meet them if we 
turn down this walk ?” 

“Then we won't turn down it, 
Let us sit down here. This piece 
of grass is like velvet, is it not? 
Look——” 

“T see, my dear, and I do indeed 
admire it exceedingly. But, Paul- 
ine, I do not like,” with gathering 
determination, “Elsie to be seen 
wandering about——” 

“My dear Auntie, who is to see 
her? and she is only gone with 
Tom !” 

“It is not-—not——” 

“ Not an unheard-of thing, is it? 
They used tebe always together; 
and you and I were companions 
too, in old days. I want to know, 
how do you go to-morrow !” 

“By the Great Northern, from 
King’s Cross.” 

“ By the Great Northern! That 
is up the east coast. Where do 
you stop? Edinburgh ?” 

“We do not need to stop any- 


where, We-—we go straight to 
Calverley.” 

“To Calverley !” Pauline stopped 
short. This arrangement had never 
been manieneg to heror Tom, “I 
thought you were going straight to 
Gourloch !” «ie . 

“Tt is not ready for us, my dear; 
it will not be ready for another week 
or more. Your aunt and cousin 
were kind enough to ask us to make 
a halt with them, as neither Elsie 
nor I,” emphatically, “cared to re- 
main longer in town.” 

“Did Elsie not? I thought she 
said she was cross because she was 
going.” 

“ T never heard her say that till to- 
night; she was put out about other 
—little—things. She is quite will- 
ing to go to Calverley, I assure 

on.” 

(“Now I understand,” thought 
Pauline—“ now I see why poor Tom 
was allowed this one evening, He 
was to have it under strict super- 
vision, just for decency’s sake, and 
then Elsie was to be whirled away 
to Hugh and Calverley. Oh, Tom! 
if you could only know all that 
hangs on this one half-hour !”) 

“Tt is rather early to banish the 
poor child to the Highlands, is it 
not?’ proceeded her aunt, apolo- 
getically ; “she will see nobody at 
Gourloch, you know, Calverley is 
a charming place, and it is a pity 
she should so seldom be there; we 
have not paid them a visit for 

* Nor have I,” said Pauline, 

“You like better coming to. us, 
do you not? And we like havin 
you, Aunt Marion is very. kind, 
but I don’t think she and you were 
ever yery great friends, were you?” 
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* No, I don’t think we were.” 

Pauline pursued the interesting 
topic, aware that a good, confiden- 
tial, relational talk behind backs 
was what her aunt never could re- 
sist. “You see,” she said, “ Aunt 
Marion never seemed to make us at 
home, as you did. She made too 
much of us, so that we felt we were 
visitors every moment of the day; 
and there was always so much stiff- 
ness, and such planning and arrang- 
ing before one could take so much 
as a walk in the grounds——” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Lady Calverley, 
delighted; “that is. exactly your 
Aunt Marion! Before one can 


take a walk in the grounds, as you 
say, everybody must know what 
you are’ going to do, and every 
chance of interruption be provided 
against! It was the same here, 
Really, you know, however much 
one wishes to be considerate, when 


carried to such an extent it becomes 
irksome, I had to leave a message 
if I did but run as far as the post- 
office! The post-office was at the 
end of the street, and I liked the 
ron; but if your Aunt Marion 
chanced to come in, it was, ‘Where 
had I gone?’ and ‘ When should I 
réturn?’ so that really I have felt 
these last few days so free »? she 
recollected herself. 

“T know I can trust you, Pauline; 

ou are not one to make mischief. 

ou understand what I mean. It 
is nothing really worth complaining 
of—it is a mere trifle; but you see, 
having been my own mistress,” 
with a sigh, “for so many years, 
I am not accustomed even to the 
mildest restraint. It is a little 
restraint, my deat—that is exactly 
the word ; and to tell you the truth, 
I nevet care very much for being 
at Calverley, for that very’ reason ! 
Your aunt is not—not - 

“T think I can tell what it is.” 

“She is not quite delicate about 
little things. She seems to forget 


“her subject.) 
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altogether that I was once in her 
place, or that Sir Edward was my 
own dear husband! She talks of 
him too freely—too freely by far. 
Most ignorantly and unjustly too, 
sometimes, I must say.” (The dis- 
obedient young ones were entirel 

lost sight of as she warmed with 
“His mismanage- 
ment,” she continued—“ that was 
what she harped upon during the 
whole of our last visit. I have not 
heard so much about it lately, but 
I daresay I shall as soon we go 
there. His mismanagement! In 
what it consisted it would be diffi- 
cult, I imagine, to point out. J 
could see no mismanagement, 
Everything always seemed as nice 
as possible. No one ever hinted to 
me of mismanagement, And then, 
she calls on me to approve of num- 
berless alterations, They may be 
improvements—I cannot tell. To 
me they certainly are anything but 
pleasant. I never do enjoy going 
to Calverley.” 

“Oh, I daresay you will get on 
better this time.” 

“I’m sure I hope so—for Elsie’s 
sake. Remember, my dear, that 
nothing I have said bears the least 
reference to Hugh, He, poor dear, 
has nothing to do with it; he is so 
gentle and affectionate that I never 
feel out of my place with him. 
Nor would I wish to be unjust to 
your Aunt Marion, onl “ 

“Yes? said Pauline, with a 
sudden fear that she saw her other 
aunt threading her way towards 
them. 

It proved to be a false alarm, and 
she could once more assume the 
post of confidential listener. 

Lady Calverley was talking stead- 
ily on. She was “well at it” now, 
lost. to every thought but that of 
her congenial theme, 

Domineering? that was the word. 
So domineering! Every one must 
be happy in her way! They must 
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have her tastes, her pursuits! Even 
in graver matters, it appeared, she 
would fain have led; but here Paul- 
ine would believe that the strong but 
worldly woman had been bafiled— 
that on such points the true Chris- 
tian could be steadfast, for con- 
science’ sake. 

The hour slipped by, and a 
slight breeze began to fan the tops 
of the branches. 

Lady Calverley gave a little 
shiver. 

“Tt grows chilly,” she said; “we 
must have been sitting still a long 
time. What have we been about? 
Mrs. Wyndham will think we have 
neglected her shamefully.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Pauline, rising 
with a smile, “we had better go 
in.” 

“And Tom? And Elsie?” 

“ There they are!” 


“You see, Aunt ‘Ella, I really 


couldn’t help it.” 

This was all the apology Tom had 
to offer for two. faces that told their 
own tale so unmistakably that 
even the most. incredulous could 
read it at a glance. 

Oh, how thankful the poor 
woman was at the moment that 
she was not at Calverley ! 

That was her first, her instantane- 
ous thought. 

How easily the blow fell, after all, 
when accompanied by such sobs and 
kisses, tears and laughter ! 

Nobody frowned on her, nobody 
scolded, nobody was made miser- 
able. She was taken at unawares, 
She had been descanting on the 
very topic meet for such a conclu- 
sion, unconsciously preparing for it, 
by the slow fire of insubordination 
which had been kindling in her 
breast during the recital of her 
wrongs. This now burst into a 
flame. 

Had not her own child, her pretty 
darling, a right to choose in such a 


matter? Was she to be overruled 
by any tyrannical will, and ordered 
what she was to do? not even by 
her own mother, either,—not even 
by the only one who had a right to 
speak, if right there was? 

Great for Tom was the moment 
he had chosen. 

She was conquered with scarcely 
a struggle, threw open the gates and 
admitted the enemy at once to her 
innermost citadel ! 

It was but “Tom, Tom, you 
naughty boy!” And he was hang- 
ing round her neck, just as he used 
to do! 

She was in trath, bewildered, and 
knew not what she said, or if in- 
deed she said anything at all. To 
this day she maintains that. her 
consent was never asked ! 

But she says that one thing 
greatly struck her. That, amidst 
the tumult of petitions, praises, 
smiles, and whispers, she caught a 
glimpse of a sweet and beautiful 
face, so illumined by pure unself- 
ish joy that it seemed as though it 
might belong to a loving soul. in 
Paradise, rather than to an inhabi- 
tant of this stained and sinfal 
world, 

She says that look overcame Iter, 
and that Tom owes. his winning 
Elsie to Pauline. 

Tom, however, has no idea of giv- 
ing in to this. If it was any one 
who got him that, he says, it was 
his Aunt Camilla. 

“For you see,” he explained 
afterwards, “I forgot. all about 
money and that; and if Aunt 
Camilla had not come forward in 
such a splendid way, and said she 
would make it all right, I don’t 
know what we should have done. 
She went straight off to her lawyer 
the very next morning, and I am to 
have half, and the other half is to 
be for Pauline... Wasn’t. it. jolly of 
her? Uncle Julius and she, be- 
tween them, are going to settle an 








allowance on me besides, so ‘that I 
need not have to live on Elsie’s 
money for the present. And—and 
—they are all a great deal too good 
to me, you know; it makes a fel- 
low feel—ashamed.” 

All that required to be done ere 
the eventful evening closed, was to 
telegraph to Calverley, and to take 
on the rooms in Dover Street ; for as 
to carrying out that journey, the 
bare thought of it was more than 
either mother or daughter durst 
contemplate. 

A letter explained the telegram, 
but we need not witness the recep- 
tion of either. Mrs. Calverley’s 
scorn and Hugh’s woes may thus 
be left out of our little story; and as 
both of these were out of sight of 
the happy party in London, so I 
imagine were they out of mind, 
As for the German book, I greatly 
fear its translation will never be 
accomplished. 

Mrs. Wyndham would willingly 
have received Lady Calverley and 
Elsie into her house for the remain- 
der of their stay in town, but it was 
not large enough to accommodate 
them comfortably ; so that Tom was 
obliged to be satisfied with finding 
thém in the drawing-room every 
evening on. his return home, or 
with going to Dover Street himself. 
It may be believed his case was not 
a hard one. He was never asked, 
nobody thought of inviting him; 
he had his revenge for all those 
miserable luncheons, in the way he 
now went and came at will, and in 
the tears that fell upon his shoul- 
_ der the night before Elsie left for 

Gourloch. 

That she should weep for this, 
when he was to follow in a few 
weeks, i 

He was awed by the extent of his 
happiness, by his rosperity. 

eT Ser che Pea none. ae 
about ‘a feliow who lay upon the 
sofa,” he said, adverting to Hugh ; 
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“but then, that was no reason, you 
see, why she should care for one who 
didn’t. And she was such a little 
vixen! Was she not, Pauline? 
She would not give me the ghost 
of an idea whether I had a chance 
or not! Who would have believed 
the little thing could have been 
so close? It was not the least 
like her; I thought that when you 
came, at all events, you would have 
found out everything in a minute.” 
“She took another character for 
the time,” said Pauline, unconscious, 
however, that she too could do 


the like on occasion. “ Love can 


work other changes besides makin 
the bold timid, and the timid bold, 
It can make the meek perverse, and 
the gentle obstinate; and ” 

“The good-tempered as sulky as 
bears,” said Tom. “Fancy, I have 
seen Elsie sulk in a corner, so that 
I hardly knew whether I should 
have liked best to have boxed her 
ears, or—have boxed all the other 
ears in the room! I- knew they 
were tormenting her.” 

* At least you know it now.” 
She could not forbear a smile, 

“T should think I did know, 
now! I have made her tell me all 
about it, over and over again—and 

ou won’t see aunt Marion at Gour- 
och in a hurry, I can tell you, 
Pauline; she was the one, you 
know—she was my worst enemy. 
As for Hugh, I am only sorry for 
him; but I daresay he’ll take a 
tonic, and get over it. Well now, 
Pauline, there’s only you to be pro- 
vided for,” continued Tom, superior 
in the fulness of his satisfaction. 
“ Elsie and I will have totake you 
in hand. We shall have a house 
in town, you know. I mean to go 
on with what I’m doing. Uncle 
Julius thinks it would be a pity 
to throw [up such an opening, 
just when 1 have begun to get 





through the drudgery; and then, 
with a home of one’s own, it will 
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be allso different! Besides, they’re 


to buy me a partnership, instead of 
making me an allowance! That is 
the new idea, It was only notspok- 
en of before, because they thought 
I mightn’t care. to go on with it. 
But I don’t mind. I should not 
like to marry, and not do anything 
for my wife! I wouldn’t live on 
her money for the world! Aunt 
Ella is to stay with us a good part 
of the year, and of course we shall 
always be at Gourloch in the au- 
tumn. We have been settling it 
all this morning. When I told 


Aunt Camilla, she was awfully 
leased. And oh, Pauline! she 
as had such a letter from those 

Jermyns !” 

Pauline had not seen it. 
“It came when you were out,” 
said Tom. “She must be an atro- 





cious woman! But if I had been 
Aunt Camilla, I don’t. think I 
should have told them all she was 
doing forme. They are farious ! 
And what do you think she,” al- 
luding to his aunt, “had the sense 
to say? She only observed, with 
a sly look, that she did not think 
they would come quite so often 
oe to the Grange as they used to 
o!” 

Even Pauline could not say that 
this was unfair; Mrs. Jermyn’s at- 
tentions had been too conspicuously 
fulsome. 

“So, you see, you will not be 
troubled with too much of their 
company, whatever house in the 
neighbourhood you are in,” said 
Tom, thinking of Finch Hall. 

She could not answer, thinking 
of Blundellsaye. 
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“ What is this passi 








ing scene 7? 
ril day ; 


A little sun, a little rain— 
And then night sweeps along the plain, 
And a)! things fade away 1” 


Gourloch lying in’ the glorious 
sunshine! Waves sparkling and 
dancing along the bay! Lazy cloud- 
shadows floating over the uplands! 

Who that gazes on that beau- 
teous scene would dream that, all 
through the Hee: night, a sum- 
mer storm had tossed these peace- 
ful waters, had raged down from 
the mountain and dashed 
the fishermen’s boats, bottom up- 
wards, on the shore ? 

It had been so unexpected, and 
of such unusual violence, that the 
destruction to nets and boats had 
been great; and the country people 
were fain to console themselves as 
best they might that at least the 
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damage was confined to these. 
Their hay had not been cut; and 
although many vessels of one kind 
or other had n out, still, as the 
herring season had not begun, these 
were easily counted, and there was 
no reason to suppose evil had be- 
fallen any one of them. 

It was only towards evening that 
rumours got abroad, which were sedu- 
lously kept back from the inmates 
of the Castle. 

“The minister’s boat” had been 
out, and it had not returned ! 

It had been seen near the northern 
islands, and was carrying full sail. - 

It had beet seen to tack repeat- 
edly, and was apparently endeavour- 
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ing to make for the sheltered portion 
of the loch, whey it had suddenly 
disappeared, The conclusion had 
been that, finding the crossing diffi- 
cult, the men had put back for the 
night, which they could spend com- 
fortably on the island. They had 
just quitted Ewan M‘Lachlan the 
crofter’s cottage. 

Bat it was now whispered that a 
boat had come in from the island 
seeking for tidings of this very ! 

They had never returned the 
cottage ; and the minister, who was 
himself at the helm, was said. to 
have expressed a great desire to be 
at his own home that evening. 

He had foreseen the storm, but 
had refused to set off ere his mis- 
sion was accomplished, having been 
sent for. to visit a dying woman— 
Ewan’s aged mother, who had for 
many years been one of his parish- 
ioners. 

He had stayed in the cottage 
above an hour, and had then yielded 
to the representations of the boat- 
men, who, incredulous at first as to 
the prognosticated stress of weather, 
became, on a sudden, alarmed and 
impatient. 

hey had set sail, and, as-long as 
they could be seen from the cottage, 
had appeared to make way very 
fairly: but on a. call from his 
mother, Ewan represented that he 
had ‘been obliged to attend to her; 
aud when he was again at liberty, he 
noticed that the boat had put back 
considerably, and appeared to be 
labouring a good deal.” However, 
it got round the north headland, 
and he thought if it weathered that 
ag there was nothing further to 
e 


ar. 

Still, with the recollection of a 
great increase of wind soon after- 
wards, and knowing that the boat 
was considered by many over-rig- 
ged, he had not felt easy until he 


should learn that it had 


put into 
harbour safely. 


He had been first to the manse, 
where he learnt, with great uneasi- 
ness, that nothing had been seen of 
either the boat or its occupants ! 

He had immediately crossed the 
Sound to Gourloch., 

It could no Jonger be concealed 
from Lady Calverley that grave ap- 
prehensions must be entertained; 
but although messengers were at 
once despatched in all directions, it 
was not until the second day had 
passed that it was known how ter- 
ribly the worst of these had been 
realised. 

The main-sail of the boat and 
two of the seats had been cast ashore 
on the rocks, immediately opposite 
to the spot where Ewan had last 
seen it; but of its living freight 
nothing had been seen or heard ! 

All must have found a nameless 
grave ! 

So sad an event cast a gloom over 
the whole country-side, and - especi- 
ally over the happy meeting within 
the old grey towers, which had been 
so eagerly anticipated by all of those 
with whom we are now concerned, 

Pauline and her brother arrived 
within a few days of its occurrence. 

“We have lost,” said Lady Cal- 
verley, “the best, the noblest of 
men! Within sight, Pauline, al- 
most within reach, if there had been 
any at hand to render aid. We 
know,” with a sigh, “that some 
good reason there must have been 
why his useful and honoured life 
should have been thus cut short; 
but for us, we cannot yet think of 
anything but the great, the wide- 
spread loss that must be felt. If he 
had been a very old man—if one 
could have said that he had ‘ fin- 
ished his course;’ but he was so 
well, so strong: Well, my 
dear, I must not make you too sad, 
We have no right to think only of 
ourselyes; and I am so’ very, very 

lad to see you both. You will 
help Elsie and me to bear our 
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gtief, for we know how you feel 
” 

“ And with you,” said Pauline. 

Then Lady Calverley wiped her 
eyes, and glided away. She had 
talked for a full hour and a@ half, 
and was more cheerful: she could 
remember that she would like to 
gather a few sweet-scented flowers 
for her niece’s room, 

Pauline stood still and thought. 
“What a grand death to die!” she 
said; “no pain, no fear, no weary 
waiting for the end! He fell in his 
harness, fighting the good fight! 
He was found at his post when the 
call sounded! Then he went for- 
ward—forward! . . . While we 


_ have been absorbed in our little 


round of cares. and hopes and 
wishes, he has lived out his noble 
self-devoted life, and accomplished 
the work that was given him to do. 
Thrown away? How could I ever 
think him thrown away here? 
What if he did toil, unknown and 
unthanked by men? He knew, 
Whose eye is never off His faithful 
servants. He watched him, never 
shrinking, never yielding, never 
weary! Oh, what a good man 
has gone to his rest! How poor, 
how small, how mean we grow be- 
side such giants! We fritter away 
the lives that might all, with God’s 
help, be great and glorious as his 
was! We clog ourselves, we forget 
that 


“Pilgrims who travel in the narrow way 
Should go as little cumbered as they 
may.” 


“ Life—life—what is life?” -mur- 
mured Pauline, gazing into the fa- 
thomless heavens above with dreamy 
eye. “A few winters and summers, 
a few pains and pleasures, a single 
love-——- Ah me! what will be the 
end of my love? Am I preparing 
to ‘go as little cumbered ’.as I may ; 
or—am—I adding a weight to pull 
me down, down? Not yet can I 
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know, not yet canI guess! I feel so 
strangely sad to-day! Time seems 
so short; eternity so long! But 
one aim seems worth pursuing, one 
end worth achieving. I would not 
wish—so help me God !—to raise 
one barrier—no, not even that one, 
if a barrier it were to prove—be- 
twixt me and Him. I am His; to 
Him I render myself again, to do 
with His servant even according to 
His will !” 


“You are writing,” said Elsie, 
putting in her head soon after. “TI 
came to see what you had been 
about all this time; Tom and I 
have been down to the shore. This 
dear little turret-room looks like it- 
self, now that you are come back 
to it, Pauline! I did not like it 
when we first came, and I was 
afraid you would not care for the 
paper we chose. But mamma says 
you are quite pleased with it.” 

“Yes, Elsie, I think it is pretty.” 

“Tam so glad. If you did not, 
mamma would have had it done over 
again, and let you choose your own. 
Can I do anything for you!” 

“Not just yet. I will come in 
search of you when I have finished 
my letters.” 

“T have a number to write too,” 
said Elsie, ruefully—“ that is why T 
have had to come in. Don’t forget 
the post goes out early from here.” 

“T am only writing a few words 
to Aunt Camilla.” 

“Mind you say we don’t mean 
to part with you for a long, long 
time.” 

“T have promised to be with her 
in October at latest, Elsie.” 

“October? Poor mamma will be 
left alone, then !” 

“ Whose fault is that? You and 
Tom should have been more con- 
siderate.” 

“Tom, considerate! He is the 
greatest plague of a boy. I can’t 
get away from him.” 
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. She turned to go, and Tom was 

there. “Let me go, let me go!” 
eried she, trying to pass him. “I 
won't hear a word you have to 
say. Those letters must be written, 
or the postman will come before 
they are ready——” 

He caught her, “Listen, the 
postman has called and gone. He 
came early, for some reason best 
known to himself, and I did not 
keep him. On the contrary, I 
bowed him off with the greatest 
urbanity. He explained it all in 
his best English, and as I did not 
vomprehend one word, I replied 
in my best Gaelic, confident that 
it would be used with like effect. 
However, we concluded our conver- 
sation with entire shtisfaction, and 
I sent him on his way rejoicing. 
What can a single day signify? 
You can write those wonderful 
epistles to-morrow, and I will help 
ou f 

“Bad spelling, and all? But I 
must see mamma, and tell her, at 
any rate.” 

“She knows. I took the post- 
bag to her.” 

“ Were there any letters for me ?” 
said Pauline, as he sauntered back 
to her, obliged to be content with 
Elsie’s promise of a speedy return, 
as she flew off at last. 

“No,—I don’t think so. I had 
one. I say! poor Blundell has 
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broken his neck riding a. steeple- 
chase in Paris last Sunday !” 

The ink was not dry on the sheet 
under his sister’s hand. Over the 
words. “He died as he had lived,” 
her fingers hung frozen, rigid, 
numbed, 

“Isn't it strange,” said Tom, 
still standing in the doorway, 
“that we should have the news 
here? Do you remember——” 
He heard Elsie calling to him, and 
went away caressing a puppy he 
held in his arms. 

The paper rustled in the draught 
of air, for he left the door open, A 
dog bayed on the hillside, and a 
raven croaked overhead. 

The room felt cold; the sunshine 
crept away from it. E 

Colder still sat that motionless 
figure, bending over her desk. 

A step outside, she staggered to 
her feet, barred the door, and had 
her hour of agony unseen ! 

Yet athwart that hour there shot 
one streak of brighter shade, In 
the portion of that cup there mingled 
one drop that was not gall. 

She had not thrust him from her. 
They had parted with clasped hands, 
and kindest looks. 

She had left him that hope. for 
which he had petitioned, on which 
he had depended, And the end 
was this / 


God give us grace to heed! 
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THE IRONY OF LIFE.’ 


In the second volume of the ‘ Philo- 
logical Museum,’ published at Cam- 
bridge in 1833, there is an article 
by the late Bishop Thirlwall on 
“The Irony of Sophocles,” which 
is marked by all that great scholar’s 
subtlety of thought and mastery of 
classical learning. He distinguishes 
between verbal and practical irony, 
the former of which he defines “ as 
a figure which enables the speaker 
to convey his meaning with greater 
force by means of a contrast between 
the thought and expression—or, to 
speak more accurately, between the 
thought which he evidently de- 
signs to express, and that which his 
words properly signify.” Practical 
irony iv life is the contrast between 
the real and apparent state of things 
which environ the subject of it, 
whether it be a kingdom, a common- 
wealth, a society, or an individual. 
The word seems originally to have 
been applied to the pee iar mode 
of disputation adopted by Socrates. 
This consisted in a playful entangle- 
ment of his opponent in admissions, 
which, while appearing to support 
and strengthen the argument of 
that opponent, in reality involved 
him in an absurd conclusion. He 
was made to take the bait, all un- 
conscious of the hook by which he 
was to be captured. There was 
a perfect antagonism between the 
appearance and the fact—the ap- 
pearance being the assurance of 
victory, the fact the certainty of 
defeat; and the defeat was brought 
about by the use of the very weapons 
on which the disputant relied for 
success. This the Greeks called 
E‘pwveia, It may be described as 
the irony of the fallacies, and is 
different from verbal irony in the 
modern sense of the word. One 
reason why verbal irony is so power- 


ful an instrument of speech, is be- 
cause contrast is a law of the asso- 
ciation of ideas. The image of a 
thing suggests the idea of its op- 
posite. But another reason is, that 
the very disparity of the language 
used assists the mind in measuring 
the contrast, just as the force of a 
blow is proportionate to the recoil. 
By seeming to deny to an object 
its proper attribute, we instantly 
conjure up the thought of what 
that attribute is, and we feel it more 
strongly in consequence of the 
incongruity of the term applied. 
‘What are some of the most endear- 
ing epithets with which we accost 
the darlings of our hearts—our 
little ones?) What father or mother 
scruples, or rather, in the very gush 
and effusion of love, is not almost 
compelled, to address a laughing 
infant in words which, taken liter- 
ally, would be strangely and shock- 
ingly wrong? “You little rogue!” 
comes as spontaneously to the lips 
as “You little darling!” and each 
expression is but the equivalent of 
the other. Coleridge has, in his 
continuation of “ Christabel”—alas ! 
only a fragment—tried to give an 
explanation of this, which is per- 
haps not very far from the mark, 
although we think that the one we 
have already suggested is the true 
one. But there can be no question 
about the beauty of the lines— 


“ A little child, a limber elf, 

Singing, dancing to itself, 

A fairy thing, with red round cheeks, 
That always finds and never seeks, 
Makes such a vision to the on 
As fills a father’s eyes with light ; 
And pleasures flew in so thick and fast 
Upon his heart, that he at last 

Must needs express his love’s excess 
In words of unmeant bitterness. 

Perhaps, ’tis pretty to force ther 
Thoughts so all unlike each other ; 
To utter and mock a broken charm, 
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To dally with a does no harm ; 
Perhaps ’tis tender and pretty, 

At each wild word to feel within 

A sweet recoil of love and pity.” 


The last explanation is not very 
different from our own, only we 
think it is not so much “the sweet 
‘recoil of, love and pity” which 
“each wild word” produces in the 
mind, as the suggestion of thoughts 
of tenderness and love which the 
very wildness of the words forces 
irresistibly on the heart. 

In order to appreciate irony there 
must be some sense of humour. 
The essays of Elia are full of it; 
and their chief charm would be lost 
on the reader who took everything 
literally, or, to use Charles Lamb’s 
own expression, “on the square.” 
How helplessly he would flounder 
in the ‘ Sartor Resartus’ of Carlyle ! 
There is an essay by De Quincey 
on “Murder considered as one of 
the Fine Arts,” which is in the 
finest style of irony; and we once 
spoke of it in terms of high praise 
to a person in an official position, 
and strongly recommended him to 
read it. We lent him the book for 
the purpose; but in a few days he 
returned it to us with a note in 
which he said that he did not like 
the article at all, and thoroughly 
disapproved of it, for it dealt far too 
lightly with one of the most dread- 
ful of crimes, and seemed almost to 
encourage it ! 

There are some excellent exam- 
ples of verbal irony in the Bible. 
There must have been something 
in the tone of Micaiah when, sum- 
moned to foretell the issue of the 
approaching battle at Ramoth-Gilead 
between the kings of Israel and Ju- 
dah on the one side, and the king of 
Syria on the other, he said, “Go ye 
up and prosper, and they shall be de- 
livered into your hand,”—something 
which betraved a contradiction be- 
tween his words and his meaning ; 
for Ahab immediately detected the 





concealed irony, and asked, “ How 
many times shall I adjure thee that 
thou say nothing but the truth to 
me in the name of the. Lord?” 
And then came the truth from the 
lips of the prophet which predicted 
the defeat of Israel, and consigned 
himself to a dungeon, to eat “ the 
bread of affliction” and drink “ the 
water of affliction.” 

In the apostrophe of Elijah to the 
priests of Baal on Mount Carmel, 
when he mocked them, and said, 
“ Cry aloud : for he is a god ; either 
he is talking, or he is pursuing, or 
he is in a journey, or peradventure 
he sleepeth and must be awaked ;” 
there is perhaps banter rather than 
irony. The prophet assumes thie 
truth of the hypothesis that Baal 
is a god. If so, then surely there 
must be a good reason why he does 
not hear the cry of his votaries—he 
must be otherwise engaged. And 
we must remember that, according 
to pagan ideas, there was nothing 
in the occupations suggested by Eli- 
jah incompatible with the dignity 
of a deity. The mythology of 
Greece is full of anecdotes which 
show that its gods might be worse 
and less rationally employed. The 
irony consists, we think, in the 
implied contrast between such an 
idea of the divinity of Baal and the 
divinity of Jehovah, the God of Is- 
rael. But there is no contradiction 
between the words and the mean- 
ing. Elijah puts himself in the 
position of the priests themselves, 
And from their point of view his 
explanation of the cause why Baal 
is deaf to their entreaties is reason- 
able enough. But at the same time 
he shows how ludicrous it is to 
suppose that Baal is realiy a god— 
“for peradventure he sleepeth, and 
must be awaked.” This is properly 
banter, or what the French call 
badinage ; just as irony with them 
is persiflage. Real irony seems to 
stand midway between banter and 
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sarcasm. [Banter is the playful, and 
sarcasm the ferocious form of irony. 
In the etymology of sarcasm, how- 
ever, there is nothing to suggest the 
idea of irony. It literally means 
a “tearing of the flesh,” but in 
modern usage it generally implies 
irony in its bitterest form, - 

We think that the key to many 
of the passages in the book of Ec- 
clesiastes which seem to inculcate 
mere selfishness, and a reckless dis- 
regard of everything except present 
and sensual enjoyment, is that they 
are to be taken in an ironical sense. 
After a reign of unexampled splen- 
dour and magnificence, Solomon 
had found that all was vanity and 
vexation of spirit; and the wisest 
of men must have been a fool if he 
could seriously propound, as suffic- 
ing for happiness, such maxims as 
that “there is nothing better for a 
man than that he should eat and 
drink, and that he should make his 
soul enjoy good in his labours :” 
and, “Go thy way, eat thy bread 
with joy, and driuk thy wine with 
a merry heart ; for God now accept- 
eth thy works. Let thy garments 
be always white; and let thy head 
lack no ointment. Live joyfully 
with the wife whom thou lovest all 
the days of the life of thy van- 
ity, which he hath given thee 
under the sun, all the days of thy 
vanity; for, that is thy portion in 
this life.” Solomon had tried all 
this, and the apples of Issachar had 
turned to ashes on his lips. It is 
not likely, therefore, that he should 
recommend in earnest to others the 
fruit which had been so bitter to 
himself, No! the true meaning 
and solution of the riddle is to be 
found in the verse towards the end 
of the book: “Rejoice, O young 
man, in thy youth; and let thy 
heart ¢heer thee in the days of thy 
youth; and walk in the ways of 
thine heart, and in the sight of 
thine eyes: but know thou, that 
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Jor all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment.” 

‘ But let us now turn to Sophocles. 
The best example of the practical 
irony of life which his plays afford 
is the “ (Edipus Tyrannus.” A pes- 
tilence rages at Thebes, of which 
(Edipus is king. The gods are ap- 

ealed to in vain. Altars have 

lazed with fire and reeked with 
incense in the temples. The Oracle 
of Delphi is consulted, and the an- 
swer of the priestess is, “The land 
suffers under a curse, owing to a 
dreadful murder, The crime must 
be expiated, and the pollution 
purged away.” But what was the 
murder, and who is the murderer 
Tiresias, the blind seer, is sent for 
and after refusing to answer, and 
having been taunted by (Edipus 
with his blindness, he at last. bids 
the monarch obey the behest of his 
own proclamation, and, as the perpe- 
trator of the crime, end his own un- 
hallowed life. The Chorus asks in 
all simplicity, “Who is the guilty 
_wretch ? Does he hide himself in 
lonely forest or secluded glen?” 
Who can believe that he is now 
sitting on the throne; the husband 
of Jocasta, and lord of Thebes? 
But a herdsman comes and unfolds 
the fatal truth that (Edipus is the 
murderer, the assassin of his father 
and now the wedded husband of 
his own mother. In the agony of 
remorse the king deprives himself 
of sight—sinking into the depths of 
despair under the double weight of 
his two involuntary crimes ‘of par- 
ricide and incest. 

Here we see the irony of the 
situation in all its force. Not only 
is there the contrast between the 
apparent glory and happiness of 

idipus, the exalted monarch and 
beloved husband, and his real 
wretchedness as an incestuous par- 
ricide; bat we see that in his pro- 
clamation he unconsciously de- 
nounces himself, and that the pains 
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he takes to discover the author of the 
crime are the means by which he 
brings home that crime to himself: 
In the “ Trachinie” we have an- 
other example of the irony of fate. 
When Nessus, in his attempt to 
carry off Dejaneira,received his death- 
wound from the arrow of Hercules,he 
gave her a subtle poison which he 
pretended would act as a philtre or 
love-charm, in case ‘at any time she 
was in danger of losing the affec- 
tions of her husband. Hercules, in 
one of his frequent absences from 
her while he followed his roving 
and Quixotie life, took ‘a city in 
Eubea, and made captive the 
inhabitants. Amongst them was 
a royal princess, of whom the in- 
constant chieftain became” enam- 
oured, and he brought her in his 
teain, intending to make her his 
wife. We suppose that bigamy 
was allowed in those days. The 
news reaches Dejaneira that Her- 
cules is coming home, accompanied 
by her rival. She bethinks herself 
of the gift of Nessus; and dipping 
a festal robe in the poison, she 
sends it to Hercules, that he may 
wear it while he sacrifices to the 
gods in honour of his victory and 
as a thanksgiving for his safe re- 
turn. In all the glory of his tri- 
umph, and by the side of his cap- 
tive bride, he puts on the fatal dress, 
and dies in horrible torments. De- 
janeira, finding that the robe which 
she had fondly imagined would in- 
spire her husband with his former 
love for her had been the cause of 
his death, commits suicide, horror- 
stricken at the thought of her fatal 
mistake. Here we have the bitter 
contrast between semblance and real- 
ity. The moment of joy and triumph 
to Hercules is the moment of excru- 
ciating torture. The gift of a wife’s 
affection is the messenger of death. 
We write from memory, amidst 
the wild mountains of Switzerland, 
not having access to the article in 
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question, and, indeed, hardly to any 
books at all; but we believe that 
Bishop Thirlwall finds in the “ Cdi- 
pus at Colonus,” the “ Antigone,” 
and the “ Ajax,” other instances of 
the irony of Sophocles. Our im- 
pression, however, is, that these 
illustrattons are rather far-fetched, 
and more ingenious that real. 

Let us pass from Sophocles to 
Shakespeare. It would be easy to 
quote from his plays many examples 
of the irony of fate; but we will 
content ourselves with citing the 
lines in which Wolsey, in “ Henry 
VIIL.,” describes the irony of his 
own life, and, beginning with gener- 
alisation, ends with a melancholy 
application to himself :— 


“This is the state of man: to-day he puts 
forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow 
blossoms, 
oe his blushing honours thick upon 
m: 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And when he thinks—good easy man—full 
surely, ‘ 
His tness is a oenre: nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ven- 
tured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on 
bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory; 
But Pay gree my depth: my high-blown 
ride 


P 

At length: broke under me, and now has 
left me, 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream that must for ever hide 
me.’’ 


In fiction we do not know a more 
terrible example of the irony of 
situation than that which is given 
by Victor Hugo im his ‘ Les Misér- 
ables.’ There the convict Jean 
Valjean, having escaped from the 
galleys, succeeds in elevating him- 
self to the position of Mayor in a 
provincial town. He wins the re- 
spect and esteem of all the inhabi- 
tants, and is distinguished ‘by his 
benevolence, his probity, and his 
justice, But he had in his flight 
taken a sum of money from a pas- 
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senger on the highway, and another 
is falsely accused of the crime. Jean 
Valjean hears of this, and rather 
than that an innocent man should 
suffer, resolves to appear in the cri- 
minal court and avow himself guilty 
of the theft, with the certainty that 
his identity as an escaped forgat 
will be discovered, and he will be 
again consigned to the huiks. We 
think that the story of his journey 
to the assize town, and the mental 
conflict which he has to undergo, 
is one of the most thrilling narra- 
tives in the whole range of fiction ; 
and the moment when he reveals 
himself in court, not as the upright 
magistrate but the condemned con- 
vict, strains the feelings of the 
reader to the most painful pitch of 
intensity. The depth of the fall 
is measured by the height of the 
former rise. 

But we need not go to the drama 
and works of imagination to supply 
examples of the irony of fate. 
History is full of it, and human 
life is full of it, Sometimes it 
shows itself with terrific grandeur 
in the sudden crash of an empire, 
as on that fatal night in Babylon 
when “ Belshazzar the king made a 
great feast to a thousand of his 
lords, and drank wine before the 
thousand.” Then and there, amidst 
the blaze of lights and sound of 
festive music, the mysterious hand- 
writing came forth and proclaimed 
the doom which the sword of Darius 
the Median was already accomplish- 
ing in the streets of the devoted 
city. “In that. night was Belshaz- 
zar the king of the Chaldeans slain, 
and Darius the Median took the 
kingdom,” Sometimes it assumes the 
form of slow wasting decay, which 
eats into the heart of Power, while 
all around seems smiling and secure. 
Such was the state of the Roman 
empire when the throne of the 
Cesars was undermined by luxury 
and vice, The apparent prosperity 
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was only the prelude to the ruinous 
catastrophe, And the culiay 
irony of the situation was, that the 
very strength of the despotism be- 
came the weakness and ruin of the 
State. A conspicuous example of 
this is seen in the fal] of the First 
Napoleon. His victories were the 
cause of his overthrow. His<never- 
satisfied ambition made him the 
enemy of every European kingdom, 
and at last forced on the coalition 
that destroyed him. The conqueror 
of Europe—the ruler over the largest 
empire which the world had seen 
since the time of Charlemagne— 
was at last chained like Prometheus 
to a rock, and confined to the petty 
limits of a distant island in the 
Atlantic, and there condemned to 
“ eat his life away.” 

There is also an irony of Nature. 
There is something pathetic in the 
thought that few things are more 
beautiful than a ruin. Those moul- 
dering walls over whose moss- 
grown stones the ivy has thrown 
its mantle of green—those broken 
easements through which in olden 
times brave warriors and fair ladies 
looked, and where the wallflower, 
the foxglove, and the harebell 
shed their wild beauty, are more 
lovely now than when they were 
full of the motion of life, and stood 
in all their pride of feudal strength, 
For nature is covering decay with 
bloom and beauty, and adorning the 
sepulchre of the past with her sweet- 
est flowers and her loveliest colours. 
And who has not felt in some mo- 
ment of bitterness and sorrow, when 
his heart is bursting with grief, how 
pitiless seems the irony of Nature 
which almost mocks him with her 
joyousness, and makes him realise 
the sharpness of the contrast be- 
tween his own misery and the laugh 
ing loveliness of stream and grove 
and mountain and meadow around 
him? It was this that inspired 


Burns with those touching lines— 
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** Ye banks and braces o’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sue weary fu’ o’ care ? 
Thou’lt H ew my heart, thou warbling 


b 
That wantons thro’ the flowering thorn: 
Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 
Departed—never to return !’ 


We have often thought that there 
is irony in the fact that houses and 
villages cluster on the slopes and 
at the feet of Aitna and Vesuvius, 
The grim mountains rear their bare 
crests aloft, and in their bosom 
sleeps the volcanic fire ready at any 
moment to burst forth and pour 
the destructive lava over the plain. 
But vegetation clothes the sides, and 
a carpet of flowers is spread around 
like garlands on the neck of a 
victim. Men and women pursue 
their rustic labours, and little chil- 
dren play all forgetful of the danger 
that lurks beneath their feet. It 
seems impossible to believe that 
such a scene of beauty and tranquil- 
lity may in an instant be changed 
to a blackened mass of ruin; and 
so they go on until the curl of 
dark smoke gives the signal for 
the earthquake shock and the awful 
burst of the volcano. 

But the irony of human life is 
everywhere—at home, in society, 
and in ourselves, The bloom on 
the cheek of that lovely girl, the 
delight and pride of the house- 
hold, is not the bloom of health, 
but the hectic hue of consumption, 
which counterfeits its semblance. 

Look at that trdéop of ballet-dan- 
cers, with their bright dresses and 
glittering spangles and joyous move- 
ments, and follow one of them, 
when she has gone through the 
labours of the night in an applaud- 
ing theatre, to her poverty-stricken 
home. The pittance she earns is 
hardly sufficient to buy food for 
her mother and sisters, who, in 
their threadbare apparel and badly- 
furnished room, see to fight the 
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grim battle of life against want and 
hunger. 

But a still sadder case of irony 
is that of some poor wanderer of 
the night who shivers in the cold 
air beneath her thin dress of gaudy 
silk, and affects a desperate gaiety 
to attract the notice of those “ who 
force from famine the caress of 
love.” “But the pity of it, Iago; 
oh, the pity of it pe : he 

That youthful politician whose 
position in the House of Commons, 
as the member for a popular con- 
stituency, is the envy of his asso- 
ciates, is perhaps devoured by the 
pangs of dissatisfied ambition, and 
full of wrath against the Minister 
who has not appreciated his merits, 
This is irony indeed. 

Then there is the irony of mar- 
ried life. We do not speak of an 
open breach of the marriage vow, 
although this often falls, like a 
thunderbolt in a serene sky, upon 
the unsuspecting wife or husband; 
nor yet of the false position of him 
or her, who, although tortured by 
jealousy, is unable to discard aftec- 
tion’; “who doubts, yet doats; 
suspects, yet strongly loves.” But 
dissimilarity of tastes or incompati- 
bility of temper may make home a 
misery, while, to society and the 
world, all there seems to be the 
sunshine of happiness, Who would 
suspect that the smiling couple so 
affable and gracious in mixed com- 
pany, pass many of their hours 
when alone together in sulky silence 
or mutual reproaches? The con- 
ventional mask is there thrown off, 
and the real features are seen, which 
are anything but pleasant. Sir 
John and Lady Teasewell lead a 
cat-and-dog life at home, although 
they appear like two turtle - doves 
abroad. We once knew the case 
of a husband and wife who lived in 
the same house for years as com- 
pletely separated as if they had 
been wiles asunder, They had 
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separate apartments and separate 
meals, and always passed each other 
on the stairs without speaking. 
And yet no one who was not in the 
secret would have imagined that 
they were not an affectionate pair. 
But of all the examples of irony 
that occur in everyday life, per- 
haps the most frequent, and at the 
same time one of the most painful, 
is the struggle to keep up appear- 
ances. We all know how Caleb 
Balderstone, in the ‘ Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,’ strove to save the credit 
of the Master of Ravenswood, and 
to hide the poverty of his purse and 
home. We respect the motive while 
we laugh at the shifts to which the 
faithful servant has recourse to at- 
tain his object. There are many 
Caleb Balderstones amongst us who 
act in the same spirit, not for others 
but for themselves, They cannot 
bear to be thought poor. They must 
live like their neighbours, although 
those neighbours may be twice or 
three times as rich as themselves. 
They copy the entertainments of 
the wealthy, and adjust their dinner- 
parties and evening receptions to 
the same scale, however much they 
may pinch and squeeze at the fam- 
ily fireside. We saw lately a state- 
ment in one of the London news- 
papers that the cost of an evening 
party at one of the great houses was 
£386; and of a concert at another 
house of the ordinary class, £601 ; 
while a ball, including £300 for 
“ decorations,” came to the startling 
figure of £615. Perhaps in each 
case the host was able to afford it, 
but not the less was the amount 
reprehensible waste. Each of these 
sums represented a moderate in- 
come on which a family might live 
respectably for a year. We do not 
mean that upon it what is called 
“society” could be kept up in the 
metropolis ; but how many country 
clergymen are there not who would 
be glad if their livings amounted to 
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the smallest of those sums? And 
what is gained by such extrava- 
gance? Nobody thinks the better 
of a host or hostess on account of 
the profusion of their expenditure. 
Nobody pretends that there is real 
enjoyment in being crushed in a 
crowded room where you can hard- 
ly breathe. And too often the 
lavishness squandered on the din- 
ner-table or the drawing-room seri- 
ously cripples the means of the 
faraily. The frog cannot try and 
puff himself out to the dimensions 
of the ox without danger of burst- 
ing. Surely it is the very irony of 
life when a man struggles to as- 
sume or keep up a position which 
his means cannot afford. He is 
running a race in which he is far 
too heavily handicapped to hope to 
win; and the show and glitter of a 
few seasons will perhaps end in in- 
solvency and ruin, or at all events 
in enforced retirement to some 
quiet corner where he can econo- 
mise and repent. 

‘ “They manage these things bet- 
ter in France,” says Sterne at the 
beginning of his ‘Sentimental Jour- 
ney ;’ and certainly they do under- 
stand the art of entertaining better 
abroad than in England. They do 
not consider that people wish to 
come together to see a parade of 
ostentatious luxury— 


“Where souls are starved and senses gra- 
tified,”"— 
but for the purpose of rational con- 
versation, and the gratification of 
simple tastes. Who would not 
have preferred an hour with Horace 
in his Sabine farm, where 
“‘ Tile terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Angulus ridet, ubi non Hymetto 
Mella decedunt viridique certat 
Bacca Venafro ;”’ 
to the suppers of Lucullus in his 
Hall of Apollo, or the costly ban- 
quets of Apicius? We know that 
it is unjust to compare the exi- 
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gencies of town life with the free- 
dom of the country; but what we 
mean to assert is, that we sin greatly 
in our intercourse with society on 
the side of extravagance ; and it is 
mere irony that can make profuse 
juxury supply the means of what is 
intended to be social enjoyment. 
There is, however, a more respect- 
able form of this contrast between 
appearance and reality, with which 
we profoundly sympathise. It may 
be absolutely necessary, with a view 
to employment, or for the sake of the 
interests of sons and daughters, that 
a man should seem in the eye of 
the world to be better off than he 
actually is. He and they must 
dress respectably and live respect- 
ably on a narrow income, and avoid 
as much as possible falling into the 
despised class of the shabby-genteel. 
Provisions may rise, and coals grow 
dear; but still on the same limited 
means an outward show of decent 
comfort has to be maintained at the 
cost of many a heartache, and by 
the use of nfany a trying expedient. 
We believe that few people know 
how much distress of this kind 
there is amongst the clergy of the 
Established Church. A clergyman 
is by his profession and his position 
a gentleman, but too often is a pau- 
= in disguise. His income is pro- 
ably not larger than that of a 
banker’s clerk,—or including his 
parsonage, which he holds rent free, 
amounts, we will say, to £250 or 
£300. Upon this he has to bring 
up a family of sons and daughters, 
and insure his life in order that 
when he dies he may not leave his 
family utterly penniless. But what 
astruggle itis! The cost ef clothes, 
and food, and education is just as 
dear to a clergyman as to a layman, 
and he is the person to whom the 
poor of the parish naturally appeal 
for help when sickness or other 
mischance overtakes them. The 
secret records of the Clergy Aid 
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Society could tell many a piteous 
tale of dumb and inarticulate suf- 
fering of which the world hears 
nothing, and suspects nothing ; for 
the irony of the situation is, that 
the snug rectory or pretty vicar- 
age seems to be the abode of ease 
and comfort, while the inmates are 
obliged to practise the most rigid 
and self-denying economy. 

To hoist an engineer with his 
own petard has almost passed into 
a proverb, so frequent have been 
the instances in which the author 
of some invention of cruelty has 
perished by his own device. The 
oldest on record is that of the man 
who was roasted alive in his brazen 
bull by Phalaris. And one of the 
latest would be that of the inventor 
of the guillotine, if, as according to 
the current tradition, he had fallen 
under its knife. But we believe 
it is satisfactorily established that 
Doctor Guillotine never looked 
through “the little window,” but 
died peaceably in his bed. 

The annals of crime are full of 
the irony of destiny. The means 
by which the criminal has sought 
to evade detection have been the 
means by which his guilt has been 
discovered. One of the most recent 
of these is the case of the murderer 
Wainwright, who was tried and 
executed two years ago. In the 
first place, he poured chloride of 
lime instead of quicklime over the 
body of his victim, forgetful or 
ignorant that the substance is anti- 
septic, and tends rather to preserve 
the dead body than destroy it. 
Again, although the corpse had 
been buried out of sight for more 
than a year, and there was little 
likelihood that it would be dis- 
covered, he disinterred it, and 
gave some of the fragments in a 
packet to a boy to hold, whose 
curiosity induced him to look into 
the parcel, and thus led to the dis- 
covery and conviction of the mur- 
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derer. It would be easy to multiply 
examples of this kind, showing how 
unconsciously guilt weaves the web 
in the meshes of which it is itself 
caught, and that what seems prud- 
ence and safety: is in reality folly 
and destruction. 

But after all, the irony of life 
is best shown when we consider 
Time with reference to Eternity. It 
must seem almost inconceivable to 
celestial beings, if they have any 
consciousness of what takes place 
on earth, that we, the little insects 
of an hour, who profess to believe 
in immortality and a future state, 
should live as if our existence on 
earth were our allin all. The dis- 
proportion between the interests at 
stake is so infinite, that comparison 
is impossible, And yet practically 
the great majority of Christian men 
do live as if this world were every- 
thing, and throw themselves with 
as much eagerness into the trifles of 


the present as if they were to last 
for ever. What a tremendous irony 
there is in the parable of our Sav- 
iour !— 


“The ground of a certain rich man 
brought forth plentifully: and he 
thought within himself, saying, What 
shall I do, because I have no room 
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where to bestow my fruits? And he 
said, This will I do: I will pull down 
my. barns, and build greater ; and there 
will I bestow all my fruits and m 

goods. And I will say to my al. 
Soul, thou hast much laid up 
for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry,. But God sgid 
unto him, Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee: then 
whose shall those things be, which 
thou hast provided ?”’ 


This is the sum of the whole 
matter, If we live in the fall con- 
sciousness that we are but shadows 
here, and pursue only shadows w 
on earth—that we are but children 
who await a glorious inheritance— 
and that nothing is of any real 
value which does not fit and pre- 
pare us for our fature destiny,—there 
will be no irony in our lives as re- 
gards our aims and our employ- 
ments, for we shall subordinate 
everything to the thought of the 
hereafter. We shall know how to 
proportion our interests, and avoid 
all extravagance, either of sorrow 
or of joy: thankfully making use of 
the blessings which the favour of 
the Almighty may bestow upon us, 
but always in our life-voyage keep- 
ing steadily in view the haven for 
which we are bound. 

















THE HELENA 


Tue judgment of the Greck tra- 
gedians was (in its ordinary course) 
decidedly unfavourable to Homer’s 
frail heroine. By a well-known but 
untranslatable play on her name, 
Aischy lus ch He her in one fierce 
line as the destroyer of ships, men, 
and cities. In play after play, 
Euripides reviled her as the evil 
genius of Hellas, And we have no 
reason to suppose that either tra- 
gedian would have demurred to 
Shakespeare’s estimate of the most 
famous woman of antiquity—in sub- 
stance at least, however the plain- 
spoken coarseness with which he 
makes Diomed express it might 
have shocked them,—when, reply- 
ing to Paris’s question whether he 
himself or al, at better deserves 
Helen, he says— 


‘Both alike : 

He merits well to have her, that doth 
seek her 

(Not making any scruple of her soilure,) 

With such a hell of pain, and world of 


charge ; 
And Dy as well to keep her, that defend 
er 
(Not palating the taste of her dishononr,) 
With such a costly loss of wealth and 
friends,’’ &c. 
Paris. You are too bitter to your coun- 


trywoman. . 
Diomed. She’s bitter to her country. 
Hear me, Paris. 


For every false drop in her. . . veins 
A Grecian’s life hath sunk; for every 
scruple 


Of her contaminated carrion weight 
A Trojan hath been slain; since she 
could speak 
She hath not given so many good words 
th 


breath, 
As for her Greeks and Trojans suffered 
death.”’ 


~—-Troilus and Cressida, act iv. se. 1. 


What, then, is the surprise of the 
student of Euripides when, on pass- 
ing from the evil Helen of his “ Tro- 
jan Women,” and his “ Orestes,” to 
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the single play which bears the name 
of the heroine of several, he finds 
himself face to face with a picture 
of stainless purity, with a woman 
holier than “chaste Lucrece” her- 
self! Whence this revolution in 
the tragedian’s mind? this bold 
defiance of the tradition of centu- 
ries? We know not. It may have 
been from that craving for novelt 
which more than once makes Euri- 
pides forsake the beaten track and 
present the legend on which he is 
working in a new, but often a less 
beautiful, shape than that prescribed 
by the example of his predecessors. 
It may have been that the poet’s 
dreams were haunted, as painters’ 
have been, by the form he had been 
delineating by daylight; and that 
the heroine, lovely still, but wrath- 
ful, threatened him with some 
unimaginable vengeance unless he 
would restore her fair fame among 
men. Or it may be that 


** The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes,” 


shining from the spectral gloom of 
the bygone ages, dazzled Euripides 
even more than they dazzled Mar- 
lowe’s and Goethe’s Faust, that he 
fell wildly in love with the fascin- 
ating wraith, and resolved at all 
hazards to endow her with the 
charm of goodness, and so send her 
as the embodiment of all perfection 
down to posterity. If readers who 
resemble Moliére’s Henriette in their 
relations with “le Grec,” would 
like to see what sort of success 
Euripides met with in this most 
hazardous undertaking, it will give 
us very great pleasure to offer them 
once more our services as their 
guide. 

To begin, then, with the process 
by which Helen is made as inno- 
cent as she is beantiful. It is, at 
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least, an ingenious one, The fa- 
mous siege of Troy is not denied. 
No other cause is assigned for it 
than the old familiar one. Men 
fought for Helen, and for Helen 
alone. Only for what Helen? For 
a cloud-formed shape, a fair delu- 
sion; since, as we are informed in 
the prologue of the Helena (spoken 
by the heroine herself), Heré, 
slighted by the judgment of Paris, 
avenged herself upon him on this 
wise: She framed Helen’s exact 
semblance out of the mists of the 
air, her own kingdom, and gave the 
beautiful falsehood to Paris, as the 
reward promised him beforehand 


by Aphrodité; while Zeus, “will- . 


ing to lighten the earth somewhat 
of its load of men,” sent Hermes to 
snatch away the real Helen as she 
gathered roses for Athené, and, the 
same hour, to convey her into 
Egypt, where she abode, safe under 
the protection of King Proteus and 
his holy daughter, the prophetess 
Theonoé, through the long weary 
years of the siege of Troy, and 
through those other long following 
years during which the successful 
Greeks struggled home, with more 
or less disaster, from their hard-won 
victory. Like Spenser’s “false Flo- 
rimel”—the witch’s snow-wrought 
image—for a season, and with vul- 
gar minds, the supposed Helen de- 
lights a wider circle of admirers 
and gains a more brilliant renown 
than the true, She queens it in 
Troy, and hears sword and shield 
clash in honour of her charms, like 
Spenser’s “snowy ladye,” set aloft 
at feast and tourney—the while, 
like to the true Florimel, pursued 
by monsters, tossed in lonely 
bark, or languishing hopeless in 
a prison, the real Helen endures 
the terrible anguish of her good 
fame destroyed, her country’s sor- 
rows laid tg her charge, her inno- 
cent name rendered an execration 
to her countrymen, and her hus- 
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band’s love rent from her. . One hope 
keeps her alive through her long, 
sad years of exile—the gods have 
promised their blameless victim 
that her innocence shall yet be 
made apparent to Menelaus and to 
the world, and that, hand in hand 
with her regained husband, she 
shall yet re-enter Sparta. Strong 
in this hope, she rejects the prof- 
fered hand of Theoclymenos, the 
son and successor of Proteus; and 
when the drama commences, it is 
the foot of the statue of Proteus 
which Helen is seen clasping, hav- 
ing fled to her old benefactor’s 

ve for protection from the new 
Fing of pt’s violence, “M 
name is an opprobrium throug 
Hellas,” she exclaims with an- 
guish; “but never will I de what 
men are pleased to call me.” 

The exiled Teucer, about to 
seek a new home in Cyprus, lands 
in .Egypt to inquire from Theonoé 
concerning the pleasure of the gods, 
He starts back with horror as he 
sees a woman so like her whose 
fatal charms have wrought the 
Greeks such woe; and ofly refrains 
from slaying her because he is a 
stranger in the land. Then (awak- 
ing to a sense of his folly at being 
wroth with a resemblance) he enters 
into friendly discourse, and, un- 
awares, pierces Helen’s heart by his 
evil tidings. After recounting the 
long toil of the Greeks, the over- 
throw of Troy, and the death of 
Ajax—after checking Helen’s nat- 
ural curiosity about her false self, 
whom Teucer had seen dragged off 
4 her Jong hair by the enraged 

enelans, and of whom he loathes 
to speak—comes the answer to the 
inquiry, “Is she now at home with 
Menelaus ?” . Alas! Menelaus has 
not returned, and is believed to 
have perished on his voyage home. 
The agonised wife seeks some com- 
fort in better tidings of her mother 
and her mighty brothers. Bat no: 
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Leda has slain herself, unwilling to 
survive her daughter’s honour; and 
Castor and Pollux are seen no more 
on earth, though a vague ramour 
points to their elevation to the 
celestial regions. And after telling 
all this bad news, Teucer has to 
hasten away, and leave Helen alone 
with her sorrow, rather than await 
the return from the chase of the 
new king, who hates the Greeks. 
He departs, with a blessing on the 
woman whose face is so like, whose 
mind is so unlike, that of the 
Helen whom he has known; and 
Helen, oppressed alike by the sense 
of the evil her name has wrought, 
and by. the terrible thought that 
the husband for whom she has en- 
dured so much will now never come 
to recompense her fidelity, bursts 
forth into loud laments, in which 
the captive Greek maidens, who 
run to her when they hear her 
cries, bear their part :— . 


Helen. 


—_ of the barbarian’s oar, 
aids of Hellas, hear, 

How a Greek has trod this shore, 
Bringing to me tear on tear,— 

Telling me how sank in flame 

Titum, to be seen no more ; 

How this-evil wrought my name, 

All those dead were slain through me; 
Leda, too, mee y my shame, 

Slew herself with desperate hand ; 

How my spouse sank in the sea, 

Having sought me far and long ; 

, How Castor and his brother strong, 

Twin glory of their native land, 

Have vanished, vanished from men’s sight, 
Urging no more their flying steeds, 

Wres no more where ’mid his reeds 
Eurotas glimmers bright. 


When the Chorie wail has subsid- 
ed, Helen speaks with sad delibera- 
tion. She goes over again the long 
list of her woes, and considers what 
to do, She is now, apparently, 
free to marry her foreign suitor, 
But she rejects the thought with 


horror; rather “death than that. 
Menelaus dead, her return to Spar- 
ta is doubly impossible; ‘since, even 
should she escape from Egypt, she 
has no means of proving her inno- 
cence, and runs the risk of being 
for ever confounded with her guilty 
double. So, with slight hesitation, 
she is on the point of copying her 
mother, and ending her sorrows by 
the knife,—* Since,” as she says, 


“‘ What to other women brings good for- 


tune, 
Beauty, alone has brought me to my 
ruin,” — 
when she is restrained by her fel- 
low-exiles. They suggest to her 


-that the stranger she has talked 


with may have told her more than 
the truth, and beseech her to do 
nothing till she has consulted the 
wise Theonoé, whose far-reaching 
vision may yet desery Menelaus 
alive somewhere. Helen adopts 
their advice, and they depart, 
chanting their fears and sorrow, 
something on this wise :— 


Helen. 


1or woful is this day, 
Ah! what answer, tear-awaking, 
Shall I miserable hear ? 


Chorus, 


Be not prophetess of fear, 
Lady, grief beforehand taking. 


Helen. 
For = Aye is my dismay : 
Sees that sufferer yet the light, 


Yet the chariot of the sun. 
Its star-bordered jo run, 
Or, in subterranean n . 
Takes he through the his way? 


Chorus. 
View thy future hopefully. 
Helen. 


Thee I call, I summon thee, 
Hear my cry, Eurotas green,* 


’Mid thy reeds wet- seen, 

Is my sponse’s death-tale ? 
Chorus. . 

Why speak senseless ? 


* 





* A very beautiful touch. The exile’s thoughts go readily back to the river- 


side where she played in childhood. 
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Helen. 


I will bind 
Deadly knot my neck around, 
Or, with severing sword-blade keen, 
Life from out my flesh undo ; 
So at last be victim found 
To the fatal goddess-Three, 
And to him whose pipe’s sweet sound 
* Taught them once his fold to find, 
Paris, Ida’s herdsman free. 


Chorus. 


May thy woes be turned away 
Otherwise, and joyfully. 


Helen. 


Wretched Troy! alas the day! 
For a deed. that was not. done, 
Thou art blotted from the sun. 
Venus’ seeming gift of me 
Wrought thee blood and tears and woe 
on woe; 
On thine old tears fresh tears flow, 
Mothers lie on children dead, 
Maids the tresses of their head 
Offer to their kindred, weeping,— 
By Saamander’s waters sleeping. 


Searcely have Helen and her train 
departed on their errand when the 
vacant stage is occupied by a fresh 
arrival. man, worn with long 
travel, and wrapped in tattered rem- 
nants of sailcloth,—plainly a ship- 
wrecked mariner,—enters; and, by 
his lamentations over his hard fate, 
his labours at Troy, and his storm- 
tossed course afterwards, quickly 

roves himself the much-desired 
enelaus. Having escaped the 
waves which engulfed his ship, he 
has left. the friends who, like him- 
self, struggled to shore, guard- 
ing Helen, his dear-bought cap- 
tive, in a cave; and has come to 
the town to seek food, and clothes 
to replace their rich raiment, now 
the sport of the waves.. He knocks 
at the palace door, which was evi- 
dently represented in the scenic 
decoration as just opposite to the 
monument. of Proteus, The old 
portress gives him an ungracious 
- reception. She is forbidden to 
show any kindness to a Greek, 
Menelaus keenly feels the in- 
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dignity of her rough repulse, and 
bursts forth with = o 


Alas ! my glorious armies, where are 
they ? 

Portress. Where they are air thyself; 
*tis useless here. 

Ye gods! how little I deserve 

this insult! 

Port. (relenting a little): Why do tears 
wet thine eyelids? whence this 


grief ? 
Men. For my prosperity of other days. 


Some more discourse follows, 
in which the old woman lays the 
blame of her churlishness on her 
master. He it is who is so hostile 
to-all Greeks; “Why?” Menelaus 
naturally inquires, He is thunder- 
struck by the reply: “Helen is 
here, and so she has been ever 
since (in fact before) the ‘Greeks 
sailed for Troy.” After the in- 
hospitable door has been finally 
shut in his face, Menelaus remains 
ruminating over these strange tid- 
ings, and at last persuades himself 
that it is some curious similarity 
of names; since, where the real 
Helen has been all this time and now 
is, he imagines that he knows only 
too well. He then stands making 
up his mind to implore the king’s 
pity on his return home—now 
thinking that none can despise the 
man who kindled the far-resplen- 
dent flames of Troy, and again de- 
ploring that extremity of misfor- 
tune whieh has turned him from 
a king into a beggar. The sweet 
choric strain which heralds Helen’s. 
return. from her interview with 
Theonoé, perhaps scarcely strikes: 
his preoccupied mind. She and 
her friends re-enter full of cheerful 
hope, since the prophetess has told 
them that Menelaus is yet. alive. 
The wanderer starts with amaze- 


ment as he sees what he takes for 
the faithful copy of his erring wife, 
His* advance alarms Helen, who 
thinks the wild-looking mam before 
her may be an emissary from her 


2F 
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unwelcome suitor. Not till she 
has regained her sanctuary does 
she venture to look him full in 
the face, and then the recognition 
follows :— 


Hel. a as they, is one we love 


“a 1 thou a Greek, or woman of 

Hel. A Greck. Thy name I, too, would 
learn from thee. 

Men. Thou, woman, art most like of 

Hel. re Msn th h 

‘o Menelaus thou: my speec 

forsakes m 

Men. Thou knowest right that wretch- 
edest of men. 

Hel. Oh to thy wife’s true arms, though 


late, returned ! 
Men. My wife! What wife? Touch 


not this robe of mine. 
fe. The wife whom Tyndarus, my 
father, gave thee. 
seg" _bight-bearing Hecate, send me 


This is all he can see in Helen— 
a dream or a phantom. His true 
wife is in the cavern, and he 
wholly declines to be deceived by 
ever sO specious an appearance. 
Has he not paid dear enough for 
the fair mischief whom his friends 
are now guarding, and can he bear 
to be told that it was for a delu- 
-sion that he had fought and suffered ? 
So, even a little binder than most 
-of us, he persists in flinging away 
the holy and beautiful reality for 
the sham, and wrings his faithful 
Helen’s heart by rejecting all her 
explanations, and turning from her 
with the words— 


Men. Let me go; grief enough pressed 
me before 

Hed. Wilt ‘thou forsake me for an 
empty wraith ? 

Men. For Helen’s likeness’ sake, mayst 
thou fare well. 

Hel. All’s lost; I have found thee, yet 
shall have no 2 aaa 

Men. at y I credit more 


uma.” Woe’s me! whose state can be 
than mine more sad? 
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Whom I love best forsakes; I shall not 
come 

Among the Greeks, or see my native 
land. 


But the gods owe Helen a better 
compensation than to let her be 
finally set aside in favour of her 
false counterfeit. They have just 
bid the cloud-wrought damsel vanish 
—not fading away into nothing in 
the presence of the real Helen, as 
the snowy Florimel of Spenser,* 
“melted as with heat” before the 
truthful eyes of the noble ladye 
whose name and image she had 
borne,—but flying up to the air 
(her native element) to avoid the 
unequal encounter, This she has 
done in the absence of Menelaus, 
not without clearing Helen’s fair 
fame, which she has wronged 
through so many years; and the 
astonishing tidings of her disap- 
pearance. are brought him by a 
faithful retainer at this critical con- 
= ss The old retainer tells 
is tale, and then feels as one 
mocked when he espies (as he 
thinks) the vanished Helen, de- 
scended from her airy flight, and 
standing beside his master. But. 
Menelaus can struggle no longer 
against the weleome conviction. 
e exclaims :— 


“ Her words are 
much longed 
Which gives tree to mine arms to have 
and hold! 


pone true. O day 


Now IT ‘of nonght complain 
Now I have Jove’s and Leda’s child 


again, 
Whom in their torches’ light 
The great twin-brethren on their 
chargers white 
Sang to for gladness ; 
Whom the gods snatched away, and 
left me sadness.’’ 


Hel. Dear friends, no more 
Past sorrows can I think of to deplore; 
I have my spouse at last, 





* Faéry Queene, Book v. c. 3. 
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Long waited for from distant Trojan 
shore. 


Who thought such joy for me in 
It was tT press thee to my bosom fast.”” 
These are only specimens of the 
re-united pair’s long discourse, 
Mixed with such outbursts of nat- 
ural joy, comes, piecemeal, Helen’s 
tale of her being carried off from 
Sparta; followed by her tears for her 
mother, and her grief for her young 
daughter Hermione, left to grow 
up unwedded and childless a 
Helen’s evil report.. At last the 
old retainer—one of those charming 
pictures of a faithful servant which 
Euripides could draw so well—steps 
forward and implores satisfaction 
to his curiosity. Even when he 
gets an affirmative answer to his 
question, “ Were all our toils, then, 
for an empty cloud?” he makes no 
complaint, but proceeds to congra- 
tulate Helen with the hearties 
affection :— 


“Thou hast brought no shame, then, on 
thine aged sire, 
Or on Jove’s sons, nor done as men re- 


ported. 

Now can I call to mind thy wedding- 
son 

See posh again the torches swiftly 


borne 
Around thy four-horse chariot, when, 


beside 
This self-same bridegroom seated, thou 

didst leave : 
Thy wealthy home.” 


When this faithful sbharer of ‘his 
master’s labours and joys has gone 
to tell his comrades what has hap- 
pened, and to bid them await Mene- 
laus, near the sea, Helen and her 
husband have time to consider what 
course they had best pursue. His 
refusal to recount his past suffer- 
ings, on the ground of the pain he 
fears to give her while renewing 
his own, is approved by her, the 
rather as his present peril is too 
great to allow time to be wasted. 


of Euripides. 


She fills up the hints of tlie old 
ew by disclosing how nothing 
ut the sanctuary afforded to her 
by the tomb of Proteus has pre- 
served her up to this hour from the 
eager pursuit of Theoclymenos; and 
how assuredly he would at once let 
his sword dispose of the better 
claim of Menelaus, were he con- 
scious of his presence. Rather than 
thus cause her new-regained lord’s 
death, Helen, with touching gener- 
osity, bids him flee and leave her. 
But he very naturally replies— 


“Forsake thee? why, for thee I wasted 
Troy!” 


Whereupon they exchange vows 
not to survive each other—Mene- 
laus promising (should the worst 
betide) to slay himself on the old 
king’s grave, after first slaying Hel- 
en,—adding, however, that before 
it comes to that, a great fight shall 
have been fought; for, as he de- 
clares, 


“T will not shame my glory, won in 


Troy ; 
Nor will { enter Hellas, to be taunted 
As having of Achilles Thetis ’reft, 
And seen great Ajax fall upon his 


sword, 
And Nestor childless left, yet could 
not dare 
In my own turn for my own wife to 
e 


Nay, verily ; for if the gods are wise, 
When a brave man falls fighting amid 


foes, 
They will bid earth lie gently on his 
ead.”’ 


And now Helen’s anxiety rises to 
its highest pitch. She sees the 
prophetess Theonoé coming forth 
from the palace. To deceive her is, 
as she well knows, impossible; and 
yet how can she hope-that she will 
take the part of two strangers 
against her own brother by not 
betraying Menelaus to the king / 
When the holy maiden has come 
forward, preceded by her mystic 
torches, there is silence ail around ; 
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while, with measured accents, she 

first congratulates Helen and herself 
on the fulfilment of her own recent 
sayings, by the arrival of Menelaus, 
and then roceeds to disclose the 
strife which even at this moment 
he is causing among the gods, 
Heré takes his side, and wishes 
him to bear his wife back to Hellas, 
not from a tardily-aronsed sense of 
justice, but through spite to Aphro- 
dité, who, for her part, vehemently 
opposes Helen’s restoration, for fear 
of its leading to disgrace to herself. 
“Tt is for me,” says Theonoé, “to 
decide whose part of these two god- 
desses I will take, by concealing 
the return of Menelaus to please 
Heré, or, by revealing it, to gratify 
Aphrodité, The latter is the safer 
course for myself,” Helen, in an- 
swer to this, throws herself at tht vir- 
gin’s feet in an attitude of supplica- 
tion, and pleads with her the mem- 
ory of her father Proteus, to whom 
she was herself committed as a sa- 
cred deposit from the gods, to be 
restored in due time; and she be- 
seeches her not to wrong that mem- 
ory by betraying that trust, “Let 
it not be said,” she adds, “that 
the gods have taught you things 
future and present alike, and yet 
not taught you what is just; and 
that your father having been pre- 
eminently righteous, you, his daugh- 
ter, knew not how to imitate his 
example,” 

Menelaus, too, adds, not his en- 
treaties, but his claim of right. His 
old renown forbids him to kneel 
and weep before Theonoé; although, 
as he sadly ony men noble as he 
have ere now shed tears under great 
calamities, He prefers to urge his 
just demand, which, if rejected, 
can but bring 7 to himself—a 
thing with which he is well ac- 
quainted,—but would bring to The- 
onoé something worse 5 misery— 

* just disgrace. “ Yea,” he says, “my 
bie is on thy father, beside whese 


of Huripides. 


grave we stand. I call on thee, 

d sleeper beneath these stones! 
give back to me my wife, whom 
Zeus intrusted to thee forme, The 
power to fulfil thy compact has been 
taken from thee by death; but here 
stands thy living daughter, — will 
she suffer thy glory to be tarnished 
by thy broken word? Thee, too, I 
invoke as an ally, Hades, king of 
the dead! for of thee by many slain 
men have I repurchased my wife, 
Cause her to be given back to me, 
or else make those dead men alive 
again. But if, in spite of all, The- 
onoé, thou shalt reject. my request, 
know that neither thy brother nor 
any other shall marry Helen; I can 
drive suitors from my grave if I 
cannot from my house, and, to thy 
deathless anguish and thy father’s 
reproach, two bleeding corpses shall 
lie on the polished marbles of his 
sepulchre.” 

This manly speech has its full 
effect, for it has fallen on ready 
ears. The virgin prophetess is not 
unwilling to enlist with Heré 
against Aphrodité; the maiden 
whose heart is the ancestral shrine 
of Justice cannot disobey her dic- 
tates—the dutiful daughter cannot 
wrong her father’s memory. So 
Theonoé promises secrecy, and 
teaches her suppliants how to im- 
plore a safe return from the gods; 
owning that so best she performs 
her duty alike to the living and 
the dead—to her brother by hinder- 
ing him from wrong-doing, and to 
the father, to whom she says ten- 
derly— 


d J 
“oO dead, pious father! impious 
blot , 


Q 
While I have power, shall never fall 
on thee,”’ 


Having said this, Theonoé de- 
arts, and Menelaus and his wife 
Senin to plan their escape. After 
rejecting several expedients, Helen 
proposes one like to that by which 
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the Orestes of Aischylus andSopho- 
cles obtains access to the house 
of his father’s murderers. Mene- 
laus is to appear as the pretended 
messenger of his own decease: the 
sailor who has brought Helen word 
of her husband’s death. Under 

retence of performing funeral rites 
for him where he perished, she is 
to borrow a ship from the king; 
‘which, manned by Menelaus and 
his comrades, is to bring them all 
back to Greece. This being agreed 
on, Helen retires to invest herself 
with the signs of morning; and 
for the first time in the play (a 
thing which usually occurs sooner 
and oftener in the Greek tragedies), 
the Chorus have a long pause to fill 
up. When their lamentation over 
the Trojan war and Helen’s, mis- 
fortunes is drawing to a close, the 
long-expected and long-dreaded 
Theoclymenos enters with his 
hounds, newly returned from the 
chase, and salutes his father’s monu- 
ment. He is startled by seeing 
Helen’s usual plaee beside it empty ; 
but just as he is ordering a pursuit 
of her, he is confronted by her 
figure ; and, black-veiled and bathed 
in tears, she comes forth to meet 
him with the news of her widow- 
hood—pointing out to him a ragged 
form, crouching hard by, as that of 
the bearer of the evil tidings. The 
tidings, to her so evil, seem good to 
the young king, especially when 
Helen giveschim to understand that 
now, as the death of Menelaus has 
set her free, she will no longer re- 
sist a second marriage. Only first 
she must pay funeral honours to the 
deceased, and those far out on the 


’ sea in which he was drowned. To 


all this Theoclymenos assents will- 
ingly ; promises offerings suitable to 
the deceased’s rank, and a ship to bear 
them; and thongh he strives to 
persuade Helen to let the supposed 
messenger act as her deputy, desists 
on hearing from the disguised 
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Menelaus that the custom of the 
Greeks imperatively demands the 

resence of the mother, wife, or 
children of the dead, While the 
Chorus sing the sorrows of Demeter 
for the vanished Persephone, Men- 
elaus is being invested with the 
bright arms which he pretends are 
to be an offering to his dead self, 
after having been first bathed and 
refreshed by his faithful wife. 

At length they come forth again 
with the king, who makés a last 
effort to detain Helen, saying 
tenderly that he fears lest she 
should be tempted to cast herself 
into the sea, as the latest and too 
pee gift to the departed, On 
er promise not to do so, he lets 
her go, with a loving charge not 
to waste her beauty by too many 
tears; and having commanded his 
mariners to do her and her foreign 
companion’s bidding, he consoles 
himself for her temporary absence 
by giving orders for his and her 
splendid marriage. Far other hopes 
fill the minds of the Greek maidens, 
so long the witnesses of her sorrows. 
When the king bas gone, mindful 
of the parting prayer of Menelaus, 
fora gleam of prosperity after so 
much ill fortane, they speed him 
and Helen with their fervent good 
wishes in a fine choric song, of 
which the following translation may 
give some idea :— 


Strophe *I. 


O swift Phoenician oar 

That flingest wide the surges free, 
Dear to the rower’s hand, 

Around thee dance the dolphia band, 


He phar 2 when the sea 

Sp smooth its watery floor, 
by Ue iad ona agi 
Of blue on r! 
But now to woo the gal 


ew harder than hotese : 

peed, mariners, oh speed 

Fair Helen, newly-freed, 

To +d ag Argive ports across the 
wa 
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Strophe Ll. 
Would, our way through air swift tak- 


ing 
We like Libyan birds might fly, 
The host which winter’s rains forsaking 
Moves at its leader’s cry— 
The aged bird that, calling loud, 
Soars over fruitful land and desert dry. 
oO ve emg cranes, racers with mist 
cloud, 
Beneath the Pleiads’ light, 
And where Orion gems the night, 
Hasten this message to proclaim, 
Resting a moment by Eurotas’ foam, 


a crowned with captured Ilium’s 
ame, 
King Menelaus seeks his home. 


Antistrophe LI. 


Sons of Tynd:reus ! rapid guiding 
Through clear air your coursers’ pace, 
Who now where bright stars shine, 
swift-gliding, 
Fill your allotted place, 
Turn here your car and succour bring ; 
With favouring winds aid Helen’s 
venturous race 
Where the dark waves their hoary foam- 
wreaths fling. 
Haste, haste! your sister free 
From foreign spousals’ ape 4 
Disgrace which on her guiltless head 
Fell through the fatal strife in Ida’s 
bowers, 
Though ne’er her foot Troy’s soil did 
tread 


Nor shadowed her proud [lium’s 
towers. 


The fulfilment of these good 
wishes goes near to cost their 
authors’ lives. For before long, 
Theoclymenos receives information 
of the deceit which has been prac- 
tised on him, and learns that Helen 
and her husband are beyond his 
reach. He vows fierce vengeance 
on his sister, who, knowing that 
Menelaus lived, aided the deception 
by her silence; and threatens death 
to the captive maidens, who boldly 
step forward to dissuade him from 
his purpose. His wrath has some 
excuse; as the long narration of 
how cleverly Menelaus got his com- 
rades on board, and put far out to 
sea before he revealed himself, and, 
after a brief conflict, forced the 

gyptian sailors to jump overboard 
—all which he has to hear from the 


of Euripides. 


lips of one of tbe hapless sur- 
vivors—might have provoked the 
meekest of men. The leader of the 
Chorus would have certainly been 
well advised if, content with the 
secret consciousness of her own 
rectitude, she had desisted from 
the wordy strife, instead of inflict- 
ing on the king the superadded 
vexation of the following unanswer- 
able rejoinders :— . 


Theoclymenos. I will slay 
This worst of sisters. 
Chorus. Rather say, most pious. 
Theoc. A traitress ! 
Cho. Tis fair treason to do justice, 
Theoe. Who gave my wife away—— 
Cho. To her own husband, 
Theoc. Whose right exceeds mine ? 
Cho. His, her father’s choice. 
Theoc. Fate made her mine. 
Cho. But right has rent her 
from thee. 


Theoc. Thou seemest in love with 
death. 

Cho. Slay me: thy sister 

Thou shalt not slay with my goodwill. 


When the dialogue has reached 
this paivful and critical point, it is 
interrupted. Like the Roman Dic- 
tator in the great fight by Lake 
Regillus, Theoclymenos discerns a 
divine presence ; and the “ princely 
pair,” who appeared to. give Aulus 
victory, stand revealed to sight :— 


“« So like they were, no mortal 
Might one from other know : 
White as snow their armour was ; 

Their steeds were white as snow. 
Never on earthly anvil 

Did such rare armour gleam, 
And never did such gallant steeds 

Drink of an carthly stream.” 


They speak; and the king’s anger 
is hushed, They praise Theonoé’s 
obedience to her father’s imjunc- 
tions ; they declare that it is a 
divine decree which now’ restores 
Helen to her home (that same de- 
cree which, though gods, they 
could not set aside beforehand in 
her fayour); and, haying  com- 
manded Theoclymenos to forgive 
his sister, they address the now 
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distant Helen with that super- 
natural voice which no distance 
can impede, and promise her their 
escort to her home, happy days 
there, divine honours after death 
for herself, and for Menelaus an 
immortality in the islands of the 
blest. The king promises obedi- 
ence, and congratulates the “ great 
twin-brethren” on having for a 
sister the best and purest of women, 
bidding them 


“Rejoice in Helen high-born and high- 
minded, 


n 
With heart. that seldom beats in woman’s 
breast,’’ 


And so the play comes to an end. 
The pleasure of its latter part is 
something alloyed by its mixture 
of deceit. Excusable as is Helen’s 
stratagem, it sinks her a little in 
our estimation. The king, who 
suffers from it, can (as we see he 
does) forgive it more readily than 
we; because, save for it, she would 
have been such a lofty type of ideal 
purity that we shrink from seeing 
her brought down to any lower 
level. Would that for her, would 
that for the holy Iphigenia at 
Tauris, their poet could have de- 
vised some less ingenious but more 
truthful extrication from _ their 

rils! Still he has, especially in 

elen’s case, minimised the fault, 
by making his heroine use her 
woman’s weapon of artful device 
against a most unscrupulous an- 
tagonist, and use it only in defence 
of the two things which to a good 
woman are both dearer than life 
itself—her husband’s safety and 
her own honour. 

It seems to us that the great 
pathos of the earlier portions of 
this play has hardly been duly 
appreciated by the critics of Eu- 
ripides, and that it cannot fail to 
delight. Its picture of Helen in 
her loneliness and sorrow, “still 
holding fast her integrity,” is surely 
almost unsurpassable; Menelaus, 


the brave man bearing up under 
unprecedented reverses of fortune, 
always ready to 


“Take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them,”’ 


is something very different from 
certain of the other Enuripidean 
heroes, with their alternate shrieks 
and whines; while Theonoé, in her 
virginal grace, and strong resolu- 
tion to do what is right, forms a 
perfect, at once contrast and, com- 
panion picture to the yet lovelier 
woman who supplicates her on her 
husband’s behalf. What a subject 
for a bas-relief or fine group of 
statues is presented by the grand 
scene in which Menelans stands 
forth before the royal prophetess 
to make his solemn appeal to the 
dead should the living deny him 
justice, in the presence of the 
trembling Helen! And how well 
prepared, and then how perfectly 
carried out, is the great scene earlier 
on of the husband and wife’s recog- 
nition! How well we are led to 
see that for Helen everything on 
earth depends on regaining her hus- 
band! How we share her grief and 
indignation when, long sought, late 
found, he at first presents himself 
only to reject her! How we sym- 
pathise in her joy when at last 
(her good uname and her husband 
both restored to her by the same 
tidings and at the same moment) 
Menelaus folds her in his arms! 
Altogether, to our own mind, the 
‘Helen’ of Euripides is a charm- 
ing play; and we greatly hope our 
readers may think so too, That 
the innocent Helen of Euripides is 
vastly superior to his guilty Helen, 
there can, we suppose, be no 
question at all. Had Homer been 
asked which of the two best rep- 
resented fhis penitent beauty, so 
touching in her humble sense of 
the evil she has wrought by her 
heart-moving loveliness, we can 
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not doubt where his choice would 
have fallen ;' since penitence stands 
next to innocence. Indeed, we 
have only to change a few 
words in the interview between 
Telemachus and Helen in the 
‘ Odyssey’ to be presented with a 
perere of the heroine whose mis- 

unes we have been contemplat- 
ing, safe and happy at last in her 
S n home, Her queenly dig- 
nity, her sympathy with the unfor- 
tunate, her deep regret at the suf- 
ferings of the Greeks before Troy, 
are all just what we should expect 
from the blameless Helen of Euri- 
pides; while, to show how early 
and how well accredited was the 
legend of Helen’s Egyptian sojourn, 
the silver work-basket and golden 
spindle, which two of her fair hand- 
maid train carry for their mistress’s 
use, are expressly said by Homer to 
have been given her in Egypt; and 
from that same land of mystery and 
ancient learning came the mystic 
drug nepenthe, which she infuses 
into a draught for Telemachus to 
make him forget his fear and sor- 
row for his father. 

As often in the other tragedies 
of Euripides, so in this play also 
we see the deep dissatisfaction 
of the thoughtful Greek mind 
with the ular representation 
of the gods. Conduct is ascribed 
to them in it which, in human 
beings, would be below contempt. 
Certainly it is to Heré and Aph- 
rodité, two of the least reputable 
dwellers on Olympus, that Helen’s 
misfortunes are in the first in- 
stance due, But the great tradi- 
tive deities, Athené and Zeus, al- 
though the former is the object of 
Helen’s especial devotion, do not 
interfere to save her; the Trojan 
and Grecian hosts are slaughtered 
through a deception which Zeus 
himself authorises; and the inspir- 
ed soothsayers of both armies, as 
Menelaus’s slave indignantly points 
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out, are duped as much as any one, 
Nevertheless the Helena of Euri- 
pides bears also witness to the 
efforts of noble minds in ancient 
days after a better theology; to 
that “seeking if haply they might 
find God” which is their ever-en- 
during rebuke to those who turn 
away from Him now that He is 
revealed, Theonoé’s sense of the 
pesnnenns claims of righteousness, 
er resolution to save her brother 
at all hazards from acting unjustly, 
as the greatest kindness she can do 
him, is an instance of this. So, too, 
is the heaven-sent recompense 
whieh comes, if late, to reward 
Helen’s long patience and firm 
grasp of the rock of duty, even 
when ruggedest and sharpest to 
her hand, And, lastly, so is the 
profound conviction which the 
whole texture of the story bears 
witness to, that the dead when 
they have gone from us still live,— 
the conviction which gives all its 
meaning to the strong appeal of 
Menelaus beside the tomb of Pro- 
teus, and which makes Helen do 
(only with a happier result) what 
lutarch finely says Demosthenes 
did in his last extremity—finding 
the altas of other gods unable to 
protect her—flee to Death as a surer 
refuge, being one mightier than 
they. 

And now, are we to look around 
for some modern parallel to the 
Helena? Must we, after critical- 
ly considering the recognition of 
his long-lost wife by Menelaus, and 
comparing it with the recognitions 
of Orestes, by his sister Electra in 
Aischylus and Sophocles, and by 
his sister Iphigenia in Euripides, or 
with the recognition of Ion by his 
parents in the same author, or of 
the son of Meropé by his mother 
in a lost drama of the Greek 

e, proceed to set it side by side 
with the Héraclius of Corneille (in 
which, if our memory serves us 
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aright, nearly everybody finally 
turns out to be some one else), or 
with the innumerable recovered 
children or sisters of Metastasio’s 
plays? Our readers would scarce- 
ly thank us for an investigation 
which we very willingly spare them 
—the rather as Shakespeare vindi- 
cates his pre-eminence, here as else- 
where, by one of the fairest imagin- 
able of recognition scenes. We 
cannot suppose that he ever read 
the Helena, but it is at least a curi- 
ous coincidence that the noble and 
pure heroine of his ‘ Winter’s Tale’ 
bears the name of Helen’s daughter, 
Hermione; that her fair fame is 
aspersed as Helen’s is, though only 
by the unreasonable suspicions of 
her own husband ; and that (not im- 
possibly to avert the ma ow that 
the tragic tale of Anne Boleyn was 
being dramatised under feigned 
names) it is a pagan oracle, that of 
Apollo at Delphos, that determines 
_ the too tardy acquittal of the queen. 
So, too, the exposure of Perdita in 
her infaney, and hier recognition by 
her repentant father at the sight of 
the tokens then left with her, carry 
us back to the classic legends. And 
verily there is a rome! dignity, 
a stately grace, about the conclad- 
ing scene of their story which re- 
calls the fairest triumphs of an- 
ot art to the spectator’s mind. 
hen King Leontes stands trans- 
fixed, in Paulina’s sculpture-gallery, 
before the supposed statue of his 
dead wife; hon the sight of her 
beautiful still features so forcibl 
reminds him of the wrong which 
he}did her sixteen years before,* 
that he writhes with agony at the 
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remembrance, while tears come to 
blind his sight; when at last his 
remorse is assuaged and his repent- 
ance rewarded by the descent of 
the seeming marble image to fold 
him in a living and a warm em- 
brace; when the lips, which he 
thought chiselled with such amaz- 
ing skill, open to breathe a blessing 
on the young Perdita kneeling at 
her mother’s feet,—Shakespeare be- 
comes a Greek tragedian for the 
nonce, and gives us a ition 
seene which satisfies all the rules of 
the ancient drama, with a nameless 
grace and charm diffused over it 
which no rule can enable us to 
measure. When we set it beside 
the very fine recognition scene of 
the Helena, which has been faintl 
sketched in the earlier part of this 
paper, we observe with surprise, 
that for once the English drama- 
tist is calmer than his Greek fore- 
runner; there is more of passionate 
excitement in the meeting of Helen 
and Menelaus than in that of Her- 
mione and Leontes—the former pair 
are struggling with the waves, the 
latter have reached the shore. Each 
heroine has well endured long 
sufferings undeserved; but over 
Helen’s fair brow the cloud still 
sweeps ever and anon to veil 
its beauty, while Hermione rises 
upon us out of the mist of her 
past troubles with a perfect seren- 
ity, never to be dimmed again, 
flooding the beholder’s soul with 
ponsetel gladness such as we feel 
when 


“The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are - 
bare. 





* Helen and Menelaus are seventeen years parted, according to Euripides. 
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MINE IS THINE. 


PART IV.—CHAPTER XI, 


In leaving Cadenabbia, Cosmo's 

wey were perfectly indefinite. He 
ad suddenly decided “to go away” 

—and nothing more; and it would 
have been hard to say by what in- 
stinct (for it was scarcely with a con- 
scious purpose) he took the route 
to London. Bunt having fixed upon 
that destination, he pursued his 
journey with as much eagerness 
to reach its end, as though called 
thither by imperious necessity. 

It was a beautiful morning when 
he reached London; and, as the 
forenoon wore on, he beheld from 
his windows in Piccadilly, the 
stream of well-dressed Joungers, on 
horse and foot, setting steadily to- 
wards the Park. 

Beginning to feel a reaction from 
the excitement of rapid travel, and 
unfit, in fact, for anything else, he 
dressed and soon found himself 
floating with the stream to Rotten 
Row. It wasa year since he. had 
been there, and he felt strangely 
bewildered, thus dropping from the 
lotus-eater’s paradise of Como, into 
the wondrous congregation which 
performs the liturgy of “ morning 
Park ;” wonderful indeed, with its 
coup dil of beauty, movement, 
colour, contrast, and variety, all set 
in the tender frame of leaves and 
blossoms. “He moved on absently, 
amidst the strangely bracketed in- 
congruities which Fashion, with un- 
- conscious wit, here parades so lav- 

ishly. Now and then a voice 
broke from the level hum and _ hail- 
ed him. Now and then a fair eques- 
trian swooped to him, in a gracious 
bow, as she cantered past. Now 
and then an acquaintance stopped 
to ask him a hurried question, or 
to tell him some new thing in 
a fragal whisper. 


No one was surprised to see him; 
all greeted him as if one seen yester- 
day. Naturally: but to-day this 
puzzled him. A decade seemed to 
have elapsed since his last visit to 
the Park. These faces and voices 
seemed to belong to some half-for- 
gotten period. He had run away 
from the world of dreams; and here, 
in the heart of the world of reality, 
he seemed to gaze upon a phantas- 
magoria, 

He went on to where the path 
branches up to the Serpentine, and 
he followed it. Presently he came 
upon a young man dressed in attire 
which had once been fashionable, 
but which was now dismally faded 
and frayed. Cosmo recognised in 
him, and with surprise, one of his 
oldest friends, and the son, more- 


over, of a deceased friend of his ~ 


father. The young man was 
standing in rapt contemplation of 
a collie dog and a swan, who 
were having a “difficulty” with 
each other, by land and water— 
the dog in exasperating fun, the 
swan furious. 

“Ah, my dear Cosmo!” he 
cried, “ delighted to see you again! 
You’ve but wait a bit! Just 
look! Swan scores now to a moral! 
No, be don’t. Bravo, collie! 
Now, swau! By George! a nasty 
one that for the dog! Thrown up 
the sponge. The cur! How are 
you, Cosmo? Look seedy. Been 
to Mount Ararat, picking up chips 
of the ark, or where? I haven't 
seen you for an age.” 

“No, I’ve been in Italy for a 
good while. But you, Phil! what 
on earth has happened to you ?” 

“TI? Oh! There now; jus 
look at that beast of a swan !— 
bullying the ducks next. Never 
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saw such a fiend as that bird is, 
when you once get his back up.” 

“ You seem to be intimate with 
his habits,” 

“T believe you, and with some 


reason. They’re my only amuse- 
ment now, these birds—my only 
resource.” 

“ Why, what has happened to 
you ?” 

“Happened to me? Look at 
me. I’m cleaned out, that’s all. 
Listen to the précis. Spanish 
bonds. Twenty thousand pounds, 
Used to give me eighteen hundred 
a-year. To-day, nothing—a duck’s 
egg,—and that not eatable.” 

“ But what has that to do with 
the birds?” 

“ Everything. Look at my clothes. 
Can I show in such things down 
there? Can I mingle with the 
world thus? The world has dis- 
tinctly said ‘No,’ Every one has 
shunted me, My guondam fair 
friends have the sun in their eyes 
when we meet. No one was ever 
so exhaustively cut by ‘everybody. 
I suppose I look as if I wanted to 
borrow money. I don’t, however. 
But thus wags the world. Well, 
you see, they don’t quite drive me 
out. of the Park. I'm still here, 
for my hours of recreation, ha! ha! 
But it’s no fun being cut every two 
minutes; and besides, my clothes 
are really too scandalous; so I hang 
about up here a good deal, com- 
manding a view, with one eye, of 
the Row, my ancient friends, and 
former way of life, and observing, 
with the other, the habits of these 
birds—who, to do them justice, are 
really good fun, if you give your 
mind to them. My right eye and 
my left compare notes; and fine 
philosophisings and withering sar- 
casms are evolved beneath this 
seedy tile. But’ to think that 
eighteen months ago I was down 
there in the ‘Ride,’ well mounted, 
fed, dressed, liked—and now these 
paltry water-fowl for all my pals! 
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The pity of it, Cosmo !—the pity 
of it !” 

“Why, Phil, you talk like an 
imbecile. Do you expect to mend 
matters by idling here? Why don’t 
you do something? Why don’t 
you take the remnant of your money 
and go and work with it ina new 
sphere—a colony—anywhere out of 
this ?” 

“ Easy to say ‘work’ and ‘rem- 
nant,’ Produce the ‘work’ and 
the ‘remnant,’ and I’ll do the one 
and use the other—if Ican. I’m 
sick of this life. Not a club to my 
name now; can’t stand the ready 
money. Tick at a cheap restaurant ; 
garret in Soho; about a hundred 
pounds left of all I had; that sum 
owed over and over again to divers 
suckers of blood. That’s the situa- 
tion; and a pretty grisly one I find 
it, Cosmo, my friend. 

“T remember that, after my fa- 
ther’s death, I went to your father, 
and asked him about an invest- 
ment for my £20,000. He ad- 
vised me to put it into a busi- 
ness, and go in with it myself, 
and work and make a fortune. I 
reminded him that my own father 
had begun life with the same capi- 
tal, and, after working hard all his 
life, and making half a million, Jost 
it all one fine morning, and was 
only able to leave his, nest-egg to 
me, because it had been settled on 
my mother. ‘Well,’ said your 
father, ‘you can’t afford to be idle 
on the legitimate interest of 
£20,000.’ ‘No,’ I said; ‘but as 
my father was ruined by legitimate 
business and work, I think I'll try 
what can‘be done with illegitimate 
interest and idleness. It’s a toss-up 
between the two as to safety, I fancy. 
Can you put me up to some nice, 
illegitimate thing, at about 20 per 
cent?” Then *your governor flared 
up, and sent me about my business, 
Well, I know better now. I wish 
I had the chance again of taking 
his advice,” 
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“ After all, Phil,” said Cosmo, 
“we both want the same thing. 
We both want work.” 

“Why on earth do you wish to 
work ?” 

“To satisfy myself; and since, 
to obtain the same end, you must 
work, we are in the same boat.” 

“ Remember, however, that you 
are a cabin passenger, and that I 
am in the forecastle,” 

“ Well, we're both sailing in 
search of the same port, and the 
more or less comforts of the voyage 
don’t matter much.” 

“Don’t they? Exchange berths 
with me, and Pll cruise about, sine 
die, without bothering about the 
port at all.” 

“You take a low view of things, 
Phil.” 

“So, perhaps, would you, if you 
were hungry and ill lodged, and ill 
clad, and then cut by all the world, 
whereas I once had troops of friends: 


yet, I am sure, I never did any fel- 
ow ady harm—not willingly, at 
least.” 

“Dear old Phil! I’m sure you 
never did. I’m very sorry for you 
——more than very sorry. Whatcan 


I do for you?” 

“T don’t know, Cosmo. You 
know I won’t borrow money; be- 
sides, it wouldn’t be borrowing 
now. So what you may do, if you 
‘ean, is, I suppose, to find me some 
employment.’ 
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“T wish I could, Phil; but there 
is nothing so hard to find as em- 
ployment for a man not specially 
trained to anything.” 

“Ah, yes; but my views are 
limited now. With all my heart, 
and thankfully, I will tackle to any- 
thing, and take what I can get. I 
know the difficulties of getting that 
‘something’ to do, which ruined 
men, brought up to do nothing, are 
always hunting for. I’ve exhausted 
every method: answered scores of 
advertisements—even reached that 
deepest depth of replying Spe en- 
closure of fourteen stamps) to one 
which offered ‘ gentlemanly employ- 
ment—not involving serious dis- 
traction from other work—at £5 
a-week.’ I’ve reached, perhaps, 
even a deeper depth than that. I 
offered myself as advertising poet 
to Blogg the cheap shirt-maker! I 
wrote, at his request, a sample of 
my powers, in celebration of his 
‘Obconic Shirt ’—and was rejected, 
—I, Philip Denwick, who was 


prozime accessit for the Chancel- 


lor’s medal at Cambridge, was 
found unworthy to hymn the huck- 
stering invention of a man named 
Blogg! Look here; here are the 
verses. Read them, and say if 
Blogg is not a monster of obtuse- 
ness.” 

He took a slip of paper from his 
pocket and handed it to Cosmo, 
who read as follows :— 


‘<Buy Bioae’s Osconro Sarrt At 3s. 9p.” 


Obeonic! Obconic! thy magical name 

Electrified London, in letters of flame; 

For “ Sandwich” battalions swept slow through the streets, 
With the awful aplomb of police on their beats, 

Displaying on boards, borne like banners in line, 

The legend, ‘‘Obconic! by Blogg. Three-and-nine.” 


I went by the river, I came by the Strand ; 

Around me, above me—by water and land, 

From pier and from boarding, from ’bus, boat, and wall, 
The spe of Blogg spoke its gospel to all : 

But the people were puzzled, and failed to divine 
What it meant—this “‘Obconic! by Blogg. Three-and-nine.” 
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Time d! ’Twas the leafiest moment of June, 
And.the hands on the clock of High Fashion marked noon, 
When shadily placed in Hyde Park, by the ‘‘ Ride,” 

I watched, flowing by, the equestrian tide— 

Full and smooth as the flood of exuberant Rhine, 

Or thy bosom, ‘‘Obeonie ! by Blogg. Three-and-nine.” 


‘* Anonyma” passed on her high-stepping mare, 

Lady this and Lord that and Sir t’other were there, 

And Rumour asserted the Prince was at hand, 

And loud clashed, from Knightsbridge, the cavalry band ; 
But none to mere eres their hearts could resign, 

For the thought of “Obconic ! by Blogg. Three-and-nine.” 


Oh, languid’s the stare, it is said, of haut ton / 

And it seldom looks hard at one object, or long ; 

But modish restraints were cast wildly aside, 

When sudden appeared, in the midst of the “ Ride,” 

A youth, who all others in grace did outshine ; 

*Twas thy ‘‘showman,” “‘Obconic! by Blogg. Three-and-nine.” 


Swift reined in their jennets fair bevies of belles, 

Slow backward in dudgeon fell armies of swells— 

Admiration and envy shot fire from each eye, 

As the noble young gaillard rode haughtily by ; 

Ay ! well might his bosom swell high, I opine, 

For it swelled ‘neath ‘‘ Obconic ! by Blogg. Three-and-nine.” 


Lightly curveting, he passed up the ‘‘ Ride,” 

And Fashion, at first, stood agape on each side ; 

But soon rose a shout, ’mid the champing of bits, 

‘* This must be ‘ Obconic |’ Just see how it fits !” 

‘** You are right,” cried the youth, as he bowed down the line ; 
‘* You behold the ‘Obconic ! by Blogg. Three-and-nine.’” 


Swiftly he turned him, and passed to the street, 

Galloped behind him a glittering suite ; 

Racing and chasing up Picadillee, 

Went nobles and gentles—a wonder to see— 

Racing and chasing, for none wished to. dine 

Till supplied with ‘‘Obconic ! by Blogg. Three-and-nine.” 


The clubs of St. James’s, the clubs of Pall Mall, 

Sent the flower of their youth the procession to swell, 

And when it had come to that warehouse of Blogg’s, 

A thousand young nobs, in the noblest of togs, 

Rushed in, and exclaimed, as though maddened with wine, 
‘* Give us all the * Obconic ! by Blogg. Three-and-nine.’” 


It was done; and the pick of the nobilitee 

Went a homewards in pride and in glee: 

And from that day to this he who longs for success— 

For the senate’s applause, or the maiden’s caress— 

Never needs to despond, or his dear hopes resign, 

While he sports the ‘‘Obconic ! by Blogg. Three-and-nine.” 


Cosmo gave him back the paper, “I think,” he said, “Mr. Blogg 


laughing heartily at the quaint must be rather fastidious.” 

earnestness of his friend’s expres- “The villain had the audacity 
sion in contrast with the prepos- to say that he didn’t think my vein 
terous absurdity of the verses. was ‘hepic’ enough for his line of 
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’ business: but it’s just my luck all 
over; nothing will ever turn up 
trumps for me.” 

“Don’t say that, Phil. Til 
think it over, and see what can 
be done. Meantime, dine with 


me to-night at the ‘Gastronomic,’ 
over: eight 


and we'll talk it 
o'clock.” 

“ All right; but in that case I 
must go and give warning at the 
restaurant, or they’ll nail me for 
the daily ‘regulation.’ Au revoir.” 

“ Money ! money ! money !” mused 
Cosmo, as he strolled along; “ half 
my friends seem to have no other 
ery on their lips or wish in their 
hearts. It is their summum bonum. 
If they got their wish, I wonder 
how many of them would be hap- 
pier than they are. . It seems to do 
nothing for me in that way. I 
doubt if even Tom Wyedale would 
. be happier. Without all that in- 
triguing against his banker and 
friends which represents his mental 
activity at present, he would find 
life flat. Poor Phil’s case is dif- 
ferent. Actually pinched for the 
common necessaries of life! That 
is horrible! Then he is willing to 
work, and unwilling to borrow. I 
doubt if anything would bring Tom 
to that. Ican conceive no circum- 
stances under which Tom would 
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not have fine clothes and good din- 
ners. Poor Phil is of a different 
stamp; has good brains, and is a 
manly fellow in his way; and these 
misfortunes, with work to follow— 
lots of work—might make a man of 
him. He is not steeped to the 
chin in pleasure and selfishness, 
like Tom,” 


“After all, perhaps, these are 
lucky fellows whose summum 
bonum is money—for that, at least, 
is attainable; while mine is what 
I must not even think of. Let . 
me be honest with myself, and 
admit it. Let me be true to my- 
self, and find a substitute forit. A 
substitute ! well, at least an ano- 
dyne. Work is the only anodyne. 
Enough of myself; let me think 
of Phil. Something must be done 
for him, Surely my father might 
find something for him—the son of 
his old friend—at my intercession. 
Yes, I think so; I will try. By 
the by, what an age it is since I 
saw my father! I must write and 
tell him of my return, or go down 
and see-him, That will be best. I 
will go down at once—to-morrow. 
I will try to forget myself, and 
think only of Phil, till I have set 


him on his feet again.” 


CHAPTER XIl. 


“ Ah! bravo, Phil! punctual to 
the moment!” cried Cosmo, as 
his guest entered the hall of the 
club. 

“Hunger is the best horologe, 
my friend—a new aphorism—near- 
ly all my own.” : 

“ Bring it into the dining-room, 
then. Dinner is ready.” 

“Oh, this is a sensation I did 
not expect to experience ggain ! 
Two years since [ ate my last 
dinner here—then, alas! a member. 


I say” (pausing in the hall), “how 
about my garments? All right ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ We don’t dress at our ordinary 
—that gives the evening things a 
chance. There’s a fungusy sort of 
a smell about them, though, I fear; 
notice it ?” 

“Not a bit. Come on.” 

“By George! what-a lot of fel- 
lows! This your table? Thank 
goodness! I shouldn’t like to run 
the gauntlet of the whole room. 
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But, after all, I’ve done nothing to 
be ashamed of. Courage, Philip 
Denwick! Courage, mon brave / 
Oh, you ee ! over and 
chablis! The price of three days’ 
dinners in the molluscs, and in the 
wine . 

“ Bad manners, Phil, to appraise 
the dinner.” 

“Ah, to be sure; they are 
exotics culled in Leicester Square. 
But, after six oysters and a glass of 
chablis, my retransformation will 
be complete.” 

“Poor old Phil!” said Cosmo, 
“T’m awfully glad to see you. By 
the by, I have an idea that I shall 
manage to get something for you 
through my father. I think we 
shall make it all right. So, mean- 
time, eat, drink, and be merry.” 

“Ah, Cosmo! why are you so 
kind to me? I don’t deserve it; 
I'm a worthless fellow. Why, 
you’ve actually been thinking and 
scheming about me since we met— 
the only fellow who has given me 
a thought 4 

“Tut, man! it is only common 
friendship ; don’t gush about it.” 

“No, L won't gush ;, but it isn’t 
‘common friendship.’ Common 
friendship (experto crede) has the 
sun in his eyes or is morbidly in- 
terested in the pavement, when he 
meets an old pal in a rusty coat. 
All those fellows down there—I 
know a dozen of them—are ‘ com- 
mon friendship.’ They pass by on 
the other side. If I had been a 
thief it would have been different ; 
but I only fell among thieves; and 
you are the only good Samaritan.” 

“ Now, Phil, shut up.” 

“Well, I will; but admit that 
you are pouring into my wounds 
oi ae 

“ No more of it.” 

“ Not to say, oysters and chablis, 
and those other beuefits to come 
with which gratitude is so much 
concerned,” added Phil, turning off 
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in a joke the emotion which kind- 
ness, long strange to him, really 
awakened. “ Yet,” he continued— 


*¢ «Yet to that golden heart of thine, 
. ri ple ¢€ blossom of the golden 
wine. 


On second thoughts, I won’t; I'll 
await the champagne, which I per- 
ceive to be in ambush; for the 
poet’s ‘ blossom’ must clearly mean 
the mousse of that delicious intoxi- 
cant, Let us be exact.” 

“T say, Phil,” said Cosmo, “ how 
do you get on for society?  Soli- 
tude to a gregarious man like you 
must be a real affliction.” 

‘Society? I have none; except, 
of course, at my dinner-hour, in the 
modest restaurant close by Leicester 
Square.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

‘ Mixed, rather ; all foreign, but 
of all nationalities, We are cou- 
riers, most of us; but some of us 
are commis-voyageurs, refugees— 
spies, I suppose — and . suchlike. 
We're a funny Jot.” 

“How on earth did you. drop 
into it?” 

“I dropped into it because the 
drop into forcign low life did not 
seem so deep as the drop into the 
home equivalent; besides, I don’t 
believe there can be an English 
establishment of the sort, with 
anything like the same low rate of 
charges.” 

“Do you fraternise with your 
messmates {” 

“Rather! Couldn’t be avoided 
—at meals.” 

“ And what are you supposed to 
be ?” 

“ Oh, they decided that somehow 
for themselves—an artist ! And the 
theory has developed, so that I 
am now an unappreciated genius, 
with a great but unfinished work’in 
my atelier, which one day will, &c., 
&c. At first I thought of being 
a ‘nobleman in disguise,’ but it 
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struck me the disguise would be- 
come exaggerated as Time and my 
wardrobe fought it out to the bitter 
end. Besides, I should have been 
too much above my company, You 
see, we have no men of title among 
us, except, perhaps, a chevalier d’in- 
dustrie or two, and they are too re- 
4) parade their distinction.” 

“Don’t they hang on to you, 
apart from the dinner-hour ?” 

“No, I manage to choke them 
off. Their society at dinner is quite 
enough. Their manners are not too 
nice, nor is their converse edifying. 
There is fine free talking I can tell 
you, among the couriers. I get 
some startling new views of some of 
my old frien their employers). 
They have eyes, these fellows; cer- 
tainly they have tongues, Well, it 
is to be hoped they seldom speak 
the truth. In any case, no one is 
sacred. They spare neither sex 


nor age. Apropos, you ought to — 


hear the beasts bragging of their 
conquests. It makes one’s blood 
curdle when it doesn’t make one 
laugh. There was a row at dinner 
among the lady-killers yesterday, 
which was rich. It began in this 
sort of way, between a Russian and a 
Frenchman—awful scoundrels both. 

“* Figurez vous !’ quoth Antoine, 
the French villain—‘ figurez vous ! 
Je viens de voir cette adorable Lay- 
dee Mayree, au parc, ce matin !’ 

“« Bien! bien!’ growls Ivan, the 
Russ, who rather thinks he ought 
to have a monopoly of the Lothari- 
ous business. 

“*Elle m’aime 4 la folie! c’est 
sir,’ cries Antoine. 

“¢ Vous le croyez?’ 

“* ¢ Si je le crois ! quand nous nous 
rencontrons elle me fait comprendre 
teus ses sentiments, par un tout 
petit clignement d’qil.’ 

“ * Et cela veut dire?’ 

“¢ Cela dit, “ Antoine! adorable 
Antoine! décidez vous & vous dé- 
clarer franchement. Moi, je suis 
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jeune, riche, belle, noble; cepen- 
dant je suis tout 4 vous. Avancez, 
Demandez! vous y gagne- 


done ! 
rez!’ 

“**Tl parait,’ says Ivan, ‘que ce 
diable de clignement d’cil vant 
bien des paroles! Mais pourquoi 
ne pas s’avancer ?’ 

“*Ha! il y en a bien d’autres 

ui Ecoutez—’ 

“«Uh! ub! ub! ub! bah!’ roars 
Ivan, ‘laissez moi parler. Vous 
connaissez la Comtesse de ——-?’ 

“ Je l’ai vue; c’est une belle pe- 
tite veuve qui va se marier avec 
Seer Jams Thormson.’ 

“*¢ Ce n’est pas vrai,’ 

“<Qui vous a dit le contraire ?’ 

“ «La Comtesse elle-méme—hier 
au soir—par un petit hochement 
d’épaules.’ 

“Ce qui explique?’ 

“Ce qui dit: “ Ivan! ne croyez 

as leurs detestables mensonges! 

Se n’ai de place dans mon cur 
que pour vous! Seer Jams n’est 
rien pour moi !”’’ 

“*C’est un hochement qui s’ex- 

rime tout nettement! Keoutez! 
fa Laydee Mayree ‘ 

“*Ub! ub! ub! ub! bah!’ 

“«Est ce que c’est un ours qui 
parle? ou bien un pore?’ eries 
Antoine, in a fury. Here a heavy 
German miscreant, Fritz, explained 
to me confidentially, but aloud, 
‘ Mees Fannee Baykair ees een loft 
wees me. Himmel ! aw-fool-lee een 
loff.’ The others turned like tigers 
on the outsider who was violating 
their special territory. ‘ Amoureuse 
de toi!’ they cried. ‘* Amoureuse 
de toi! avec ta figure de cochon !’ 
Then there was a row, and they all 
fought in a bunch. Ah, Cosmo, 
you may laugh! but to sit at meat 
with ruffians of that sort is nut 
the least of trials. When I think 
of them I say, ‘ What is there in 
the way of work that I would not 
undertake if thereby I might 
escape ? >” 
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“Your old aversion to work has 
evaporated ?” 

“ Perforce it is clean gone. I 

long for work.” 
' “Stick to that, Phil, and we'll 
pull you through. You're _fortu- 
nate, I daresay, to be beyond the 
reach of fastidiousness,”’ 

“ Fastidiousness! why, if I hadn’t 
eome across you, I believe that, in 
a very few days, I would have taken 
a regular header, and separated 
myself, once for all, from my-old 
grade—become a ‘ working man.’ ” 

“Couldn’t you have become a 
reporter for the press, or even a 
writer?” 

“I daresay I could, if they 
would have had me, which they 
wouldn’t. My antecedents were 
not in my favour, and I had 
no one to back me, so everything 
was barred. I went to Sherville, 
the Under-Secretary, you know, 
who really has some influence, and 
used to be a great friend of mine. 


I asked him if he couldn’t put me. 


up to something of the sort. He 
was very civil, and said he ‘ would 
see,’ and let me know. He didn’t 
let me know, and now he can’t even 
see me. I suppose he’s ashamed of 
having forgotten all about it, and 
so falls back on cutting me, Stupid 
of him! Aha! here comes Flint- 
shire! Now, what will he do? 
He has ignored me steadily ever 
since ‘ the fall.’ He can’t pass you, 
Come, I enjoy this. Yes, thanks, 
another glass of champagne.” 

Up came the noble lord alluded 
to, and stopped to greet Glencairn 
effusively, who returned his saluta- 
tions, and then said— 

“Surely you and Denwick know 
each other ?” 

Whereupon his lordship screwed 
his glass very tight into his eye, 
stepped back, gazed earnestly at 
Phil, then thrust a right cordial arm 
across the table, and exclaimed— 

“Why, bless me! it is Deuwick ! 
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Bless me, so it is! Who would 
have expected to see you? And hew 
are you? Don’t know when I’ve 
seen you. Been to the-er ‘Cata- 
combs,’ haven’t you ?” 

“ Well, I’ve been a good deal in 
that line of country.” 

“So some one said—Pyramids or 
‘Catacombs ’"—forget which; and 
how are you ?” 

“Well, I feel a little mouldy 
after the ‘ Catacombs.’ ” 

“Mouldy! Ha! ha! ha! So 
like him, eh? Not half a bad 
place, though, I suppose? Lots of 
shooting and that—Egypt-er. Well, 
my time’s up,” and off he went. 

“ What does the ass mean by the 
‘Catacombs!’ I don’t suppose he 
knows what he means; but he does 
know that he’s seen me _half-a- 
dozen times in the last month. 
Oh, here comes little Peter Well- 
borough ! him will I accost,” 

Up .came Peter crying gaily, 
“Just come to town, you two 
foreigners of distinction? Couldn’t 
have the appetite for a menu like 
this if you had been here'a week,” 

“ Why do you cut me nowadays, 
Peter?” asked Phil, in whose veins 
the champagne was beginning to 
“ make summer.” 

“Cut you?” (rather abashed)— 
“ T cut you ?” 

“ Distinetly, dead.” 

“Oh! come now, that’s turning 
the tables on a fellow with a ven- 
geance. Here’s a fellow, Glencairn, 
who disguises himself, and prowls 
about in shady places dressed ‘be- 

ond recognition, never comes to 
his clubs, avoids every oue, and then 
says he’s cut! Why, of course, 
every one thinks he has a game— 
amateur detective—mysterious in- 
trigue—what not,—and humours 
him. J’m too discreet to thrust 
myself on a fellow when I see he 
has a game—that Iam. But if ‘he 
hasn’t'a game he ought to tell us. 
I was just saying so to Bamboro.” 

26 
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“ What were you just saying to 
Bamboro?” asked the individual 
in question; an over-eaten, inso- 
lent-looking man who now joined 
them, 

“ About Denwick, you know.” 

“ What of him ?” 

“ Says we cut him.” 

“Does he? Well, J do; he’s 
right, so far as I am concerned.” 

“Why do you cut me, Bam- 
boro ?” asked Phil. 

“ Because you look such a sweep.” 

“That’s frank enough, at all 
events.” 

“Why do you wear such infernal 
old clothes, then ?” 

“Because I’m _ ruined — that’s 
why ; got no money to pay for new 
ones.” 

“ ¢ Ruined  ‘ pay !’—what words! 
My poor fellow, no amount of mis- 
fortune can excuse the use of such 
coarse expressions, Why, most of 
us are ‘ ruined,’ as you call it. You 
can’t be worse than J am; but it 
don’t interfere with my comfort 
much, or with my clothes at all. 
It does prevent me knowing fel- 
lows who get themselves up like 
wat-catehers, however. My tailor 
wouldn’t like it, you see; and he 
is entitled to a voice in such a mat- 
ter. But I’m glad to see you’re clean 
again ; for, after all, 1 never cut 
you—I only cut your clothes.” 

“ Rather a nice distinction.” 

“ Well, so it is; it is quite true 
‘that a man and his clothes are 
pretty much the same thing,—but 
you know what I mean. How's 
that ‘Chateaubriand!?’” wistfully 
eyeing a plat. “Looks wonderful 
—must try to remember it to- 
anorrow. You ought to drink one 
glass of a generous burgundy after 
at—it deserves the compliment. 
Not champagne! No, no, my dear 
Phil Denwick, NOT CHAM- 
P:AGNE!” and he almost inter- 
fered violently to prevent the pro- 
fane draught. “ Well, I must leave 
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such heathens. 
and awfully late.” 

“Humbugs and roffians!” said 
Phil, when they were again alone 
—* that’s the division which my 
Serpentine philosophy makes of 
mankind.” 

“The sweetening of your philo- 
sophy does not seem to have been 
among the uses of adversity. The 
Bamboro system is not so gloomy ; 
it merely divides mankind into pegs 
for new clothes and pegs for old ones,” 

“‘ Bamboro is a complete ruffian,” 

“And he seems to think that 
you and ‘old clothes’ are pretty 
nearly interchangeable terms; so 
each of you falls within the other's 
division, Seriously, Phil, it aston- 
ishes me to see you taking all this 
cutting, dropping, ignoring — or 
whatever you call it—so much to 
heart. What can it matter ?” 

“Try it for eighteen months, and 

ou’ll see what it matters.” 

“ Well, but if every one is either 
a humbug or a ruffian, it can be no 
great hardship to you (the excep- 
tional unit, I presume?) to lose 


Off to the opera, 


‘such society.” 


“One didn’t know what the so- 
ciety was till it was tried. But 
besides all that, if a man can get 
nothing to do—if he is forced te 
be idle and solitary—he necessarily 
lives much in his own thoughts, 
which, under the circumstances, 
are, rightly or wrongly, certain to 
be bitter. I think mine are right 
eously so,” fi 

“You used not to be selfish, 
Phil; but this is the very acme of 
selfishness; you judge all your old 
friends, en bloc, simply from your 
own point of view. You fasten 
motives on them that may not be 
theirs in reality. Many of them 
very possibly think it kinder to yoa 
to drop a surface acquaintanceship, 
which can bring you neither plea- 
sure nor advantage, but really the 
reverse,” 
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“ Ah, they should leave me to 
judge of that. However, I won't 
defend myself. But remember, as 
extenuating circumstances, that I 
have been grazing for eighteen 
months among black sheep in Lei- 
cester Square, and that the touch of 
pitch defiles, Then let bygones be 
bygones. If I were only out of sight 
of all these fellows, and the old life, 
and at work, somewhere, somehow, 
I promise you I wouldn’t waste a 
thought on Bamboro & Co.—selfish 
or humane; as to _philosophising 
about them, pah! I’d none of it.” 

“Work, Phil! yes, that is the 

nd panacea for all evils.” 

“ Even on the homeopathic priu- 
ciple—similia similibus—I welcome 
it.”’ 

“Tt kills morbid thoughts, and 
cheats the devil.” 

“T’m sick of the devil, and would 
gladly thwart him.” 

“Tt will distract you from selfish- 
ness.” 

“By satisfying the wants - of 
‘self.’ ” 

“Tt will give you a_ healthier 
tone about your brother men.” 

“ By leaving me no leisure to ob- 
serve their characteristics.” 

“Tt will teach you self-reliance.” 

“Having already learned that 
vain is the help of other men.” 

“You are incorrigible, Phil, and 
sadly deteriorated.” 

“Ah, Cosmo, I’m only joking! 
But mind you, old fellow, it is 
pretty easy to be philanthropic when 
all the race of man snfiles on you, 
I don’t think it can be very hard to 
give good for good. It is scarcely 
meritorious to be open-handed, when 
one’s hands are too full to close; or 
to be interested about other’s needs, 
when one has no necessities of one’s 
own! There is a Jobnsonian sen- 





_ tence for you, to illustrate the vanity 


of well-to-do virtue and unselfish- 
ness, Why, my dear old boy, I 
might hoist you with your own pe- 
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tard, and prove even you selfish for 
looking at me, only from your own 
point of view! Ah! well, well, we're 
passing into the cham stage 
of ethics, Apropos, soe Unt king 
of wine, and I'll propose @ toast 
to ‘Honest Industry.’ Drink to 
it, mine host!” 

The champagne, and the reaction 
from solitude and desperation, sent 
poor Phil's spirits up to the pitch 
of hilarity for a while; and in ebbs 
and flows of grave and gay, the con- 
versation went on,.and the evening 
passed. ‘When the friends sepa- - 
rated, it continued a settled point 
that-Cosmo should go down to his 
father the next day, and do what he 
could for Phil. What the some- 
thing to be done, or got, for him; 
remained quite vague and indefinite. 
Phil was himself indifferent to the 
nature of the employment he might 

et. 

“TIT feel,” he said, “at this mo- 
ment—thus warmed with the good 
wine—equal to anything. I feel 
deuced like Longfellow’s ‘ Village 
Blacksmith,’ I mean to make him 
my model. ‘The sinews of my 
brawny arms shall be like strong 
and iron bands,’ Good night, Cos- 
mo, You'll give me the earliest in- 
telligence of a ‘career,’ won’t you! 
I long to begin it” (singing)— - . 

"Rech evening sees tts close.) = 


Great fellow the smith! I always 
liked him!” and. so Phil. went. off 
to his garret, with a heart. lighter 
than it had been for many yy Ps 
day—and Cosmo to his luxurious 
chambers, musing upon many things. 
When Love has once “ ventured 
in,” it is difficult for the s 
nature to 8 it by mere force of 
t 


will, and altogether impossible tp 


do so summarily, It is easy to 
say “I will stamp it out;” but it 
rises from the process: cast out for 
a moment, it steals back into the 
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consciousness, wrapped in mists of 
subtle reverie, and, regaining its 
lost vantage-ground, again boldly 
eonfronts its antagonist. Thus, 
alas! it befell with the heroic 
Cosmo, who, though, fortified by 
an evening spent “out of himself,” 
he resisted, when first left alone, 
the ‘clamorous intruder, resisted 
not for very long. He turned him- 
self to Phil's affairs, and the means 
of extricating him from his troubles. 
He sketched out one or two little 
schemes, which he thought of sub- 
mitting to his father, on his friend’s 
behalf; and, as long as he thus de- 
voted his attention, he did well, 
But presently, on recalling the con- 
versation of thé evening, he began 
to feel that be had lectured his 
friend in a pharisaical way about 
selfishness; and some echoes of the 
high moralities he had indulged in, 
came back to him with the true 
ring of Eliphaz the Temanite, and 
his brethren in consolation. Then, 
reverting. to some random remarks 
of Pinil’s, on the nature of well-to- 
do ‘unselfishness, it dawned upon 
him that there was a very large 
beam in his own eye, and, by pretty 
easy stages, he arrived at the cheer- 
ful ‘conclusion (in his ordinary 
style) that the principle which re- 
gulated his own life was one of 
simple egotism. Once back to the 
subject of self, his faults, failures, 
&e., &e. — a subtle sub-current 
flowed into his mind, bringing with 
it, among other suggested antidotes 
for egotism, the thought that a life 
might be happily rescued from self- 
ishness by doidivn to another life, 
whose beauty and nobility should 
be contagious, by union with an- 
other nature, mere contact with 
which should inspire lofty motives 
and instigate purely generous ac- 
tions. And thus beguiled, Cosmo 
floated unconsciously away back to 
the Lake of Como, to the pathetic 
moonlight, and” the whispering 


groves and listening waters—to her 
who, amidst all that goodliness, 
had revealed herself to him as the 
inistress of his heart. 

For hours he sat plunged in this 
narcotic reverie; on, through the 
silent hours, incapable of effort to 
throw it off. The voices of the 
night were hushed, and everything 
was still; but ever upon the ear of 
Cosmo’s fancy, one soft wave of dis- 
tant music seemed to beat its sweet 
refrain. Out in the summer night 
nothing was visible save thé dim 
outlines of dewy trees ; but ever be- 
fore Cosmo’s eyes ‘one vision seemed 
to pass, and return, and pass again 
incessantly, moving with a thousand 
remembered charms of movement, 
bright with the magic of remem- 
bered ‘smiles, Love ruled the hour 
and used his opportunities; and 
though his captive struggled not, 
he tightened all his bonds, Resolu- 
tion whispered remonstrance, and 
Cosmo cried, “ Why should I die, 
without one effort for life? Without 
her, life will be death in life.” De- 
spair muttered “ Lost!” and Cosmo 
cried, “I despaired too soon.” Then 
Despair and Resolution fled; and 
Hope returned and gave the battle 
to the strong—and strong Love 
ruled the hour ! 

That is to say, in mere English, 
that, through much confusion, 
Cosmo reached, at the end, one 
clear idea and one clear purpose, 
and these were (sparing the reader 
4 journey through the tortuous 
avenues by which he arrived at 
them) as follows: that he had de- 
spaired and fled prematurely and 
on uncertain grounds; that these 
grounds were, mainly, the belief or 


the suspicion, or something between ~ 
the two, that there rested on his’ 


origin some stigma which must 
take his suit hopeless; that this 
belief was founded on his father’s 
silence as to their origin, which 
silence had been explained long 
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ago by a maternal uncle to mean 
that they had no history, or rather 
that the brief history. which they 
had was disgraceful, and would not 
bear investigation, or even talking 
about. But his father was  in- 
tensely reserved on all subjects; 
and his uncle’s views on the sub- 
ject of pedigree were hyperbolical,; 
besides which there had never been 
any familiar intercourse between the 
father and the uncle. Perhaps, 
then, the stigma might be—nothing 
altogether insuperable, So thought 
Cosmo, to-night, in the. exaltation 
of his love; and his resolution was 
that the visit to his father, decided 
on for to-morrow, should, besides, 
the regulation of Phil’s fortunes, 
have another purpose very para- 
mount to that. 

“IT have been hasty and impul- 
sive,” Cosmo said to himself; “I 
daresay it was owing to the wild 
tumult and agitation I fell into out 





The next afternoon saw Cosmo 
arrive at his father’s abode, It lay 
at the distance of half-a-day’s jour- 
ney from London, in a solitary dis- 
trict, on the outskirts of an ancient 
forest, within sight of the sea. The 
house was old, Gothic, and of im- 
posing dimensions; its entourage 
of wooded park was unenclosed, and 
gradually Jost itself in a heathery 
wilderness, which rose into uplands 
behind the house, and, in front, 
sloped down till it touched the sandy 
margin of the sea. With some dig- 
nity, the place had yet a gloomy, 
sorrow-stricken aspect ; for there Was 
searcely a trace of human life visible 
in the far-spreading wolds, and the 
dark hues of pine-woods saddened 
the summer light about the house, 
ahd deepened the gloom of winter, 
Altogether, in its sombre silence, 
the place seemed to mourn the fal- 
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there, Well, now, at least, while 
there is a vestige of hope, I will 
not give it up. . It may, be infini- 
tesimal, perhaps, but I will, not 
abandon it till I.am forced to do 
so by clear evidence. I have not 
kept to my resolye?No, 1; have 
not. Love is stronger than 1 
thought, or I am weaker. .‘ Weak- 
ness?’ Is. this ‘weakness’?,,. It 
may be; it may be weakness.to 
cling to life; and she is. my. Jife. 
To-morrow I will ask my father for 
a frank statement of the truth.” . 

And so Cosmo at last to -bed 
with a hazy notion (as a sort of 
P.S.) that Phil was ’a providential 
dispensation, and that, but for 
him, the appeal to his father might 
not have suggested itself.. But with 
this view those only will coincide 
who believed that, when he sailed 
away from Cadenabbia, he really 
“turned his back on . love and 
dreams” for ever. 
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len fortunes of its lord—an impov- 
erished nobleman, from whom Mr, 
Glencaira rented Edlisfort Castle 
on a long lease; and noone .ap- 
proaching the house. could have 
failed to ask, “ What kind. of, man 
can care to bury himself here ? yol- 
untarily, out of the world, among de-; 
sert wilds by a melancholy sea,)in 
an old castle looking like the very 
tomb of Hope?’ And one would 
unquestionably have expected to: 
hear of a romantic character — a 
grand melodramatic fellow, with a 
history and a broken heart, pro- 
bably. But no mysterious romance 
attached itself to Mr, Glencairn. 
His. social needs were. few,,./and 
such society as he desired. he im- 
ported, and entertained with large 
hospitality.. He believed in Hu«-, 
SELF, in Teuth, in Energy,. in. the 


adroit use of opportunity, and in, 
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Ozone. He had been practically 
faithful to his creed, and with these 
results. In the iron trade he had 
become a millionaire, and, availing 
himself of an opportunity of the 
epoch, he had sold his business 
with its grand prestige, to a com- 
pany formed to conduct it. Freed 
thus from absorption in a special 
sphere, and with vast resources at 
command, -his energy found ever- 
increasing outlets in channels of 
new enterprise, which extended to 
many parts of the world, and which 
he undertook, in many instances, 
single - handed. Altogether self- 
reliant, he did not desire, and often 
suspected the counsels of others. 


He was able, therefore, to live away 
from the centre of business life. 
To breathe fresh air and live apart 
were, for him, the necessary condi- 
tions of mental and bodily health. 
Hence his abode in the wilderness. 
A special wire, laid on to the 


main line of telegraph, brought all 
that he required to know direct into 
his own working-room, “Thus,” 
he would say, “I avoid all that 
superfluous stuff, which even busi- 
ness men can't keep out of business 
conversation. What I want is 
facts simply, not opinions. I can 
form these for myself.” At one 
end of the telegraph a familiar 
we collected facts, and committed 
them concisely to wire ; at the other 
end, a second familiar—a laconic 
sec — received the facts, and 
placed them, without comment, be- 
fore his employer. 

The scenery was nothing to Mr. 
Glencairn. He walked about con- 
tioually, indeed, in the open air. 
Bat he did his work thus, and was too 
“inverted ” to have’much of an eye 
for the outer world. He only knew 
that the sea air and the breath of 
pine and heather gave him vigour, 
arid kept his mind ‘elastic; while, 
as for solitude, many an elaborate 
seheme would have fallen still-born, 
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but for the freedom from interrap- 
tion with which his unpeopled 
desert favoured him, So that about 
this castle of gloom and its chdtelain 
there was no mystery at all. 

From these few hints as to the 
characteristics of Mr. Glencairn, the 
reader will perceive that the contrast 
between him and his son was as 
marked as possible; and, indeed, 
what nature had ordained in this 
respect had been farther developed 
by the exceptional relattons which 
had existed between them from 
Cosmo’s earliest boyhood. His 
mother, long since dead, had been 
a well-born lady, whose family had 
chosen to treat as a mésalliance her 
marriage with Mr. Glencairn, though 
already rich, and rapidly rising to 
great wealth, They had discarded 
her accordingly—at least during the 
lifetime of her parents. Eventually, 
however, her only brother, who 
loved her much, contrived to get 
over her indiscretion and to forgive 
her; and when she died, since he 
had no ather heir for his consider- 
able property, he made certain over- 
tures to his widowed brother-in-law 
as to the upbringing and future 
destinies of the boy Cosmo. This 
Colonel Wildgrave—an ex-Guards- 
man, a man of the world, humane, 
accomplished, and a universal fa- 
vourite in society—loved the little 
boy for his mother’s sake; but he 
felt that if his nephew were to be 
his future representative, he, on his 
side, had a right to stipulate that 
Cosmo should be brought up aecord- 
ing to his ideas, introduced into his 
world, and put into the grooves of 
life which he approved, In this 
sense, then, were his overtures. Mr. 
Glencairn had a trader’s reverence 
for realised wealth — for capital, 
landed high and dry on the bank, 
beyond the reach of commercial 
fluctuations,—and he received the 
proposals well. “It must be £7000 
to £8000 a-year at least,” he said 
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inwardly ; and, aloud, that he had 
no educational prejudices. He then 
pointed out that, as a general rule, 
a merchant’s son could never rely 
upon a hereditary fortune from his 
father, and ought therefore to be 
taught to make his own way. At 
the same time, if Cosmo’s indepen- 
dence of personal exertion were as- 
sured,—if his unecle’s inheritance 
were pledged to him,—then, indeed, 
his uncle was free to form him, 
launch him, do with him, in fact, 
exactly as seemed to him to be best. 
Of course, natural affection was to 
be considered. Cosmo, according 
to the protocol, was to be much 
with his papa, whose ample purse 
was in the meantime to defray the 
boy’s expenses. The agreement 
was concluded, and loyally carried 
out, although the article about 
‘natural affection” was by no 


means strained. Mr. Glencairn was 
deeply absorbed in other cares, and 


he had no great natural sympathy 
or tenderness, so that he gladly 
humoured the boy’s manifest inclin- 
ation to spend the bulk of his holi- 
days with his uncle and aunt. 
Thus, by degrees, “ home,” with 
him, came to mean his uncle’s house, 
and his father’s house was only 
looked upon as the scene of occa- 
sional visits. To his uncle and his 
aunt he gave all his affection. 
Blessed with bright and genial 
natures, they captivated the boy’s 
sympathy and confidence. They 
entered into all his young enthn- 
siasms and ambitions; and if, proud 
of his abilities and the promise of 
his nature, they erred on the side 
of letting him shape, in his later 
school and college days, his own 
course, in accordance with what 
they believed to be his genius, they 
had all along done their best not to 
“spoil him,” in the common acce 

tation of the term, Above all things, 
they had aimed at making him a 
loyal, high-bred gentleman. Pa- 
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rents,and more than are most pa- 
rents, they were to him, Healthy 
home influence and training, educa- 
tion at Eton and Trinity, a commis- 
sion in the army, and an entry into 
good society under the best auspices, 
—these, and the results flowing 
from such experiences, were what 
the substituted parentage did and 
procured for Cosmo. But all these 
advantages gutvely widened the 
gulf which nature had placed be- 
tween the father and the | son. 
Neither public school nor university 
could credit itself with Mr. Glen- 
eairn’s education. Art and litera- 
ture were for him the hors-d’euvres 
of life, which could not concern 
aman whose life was already full 
to overflowing of graver concerns, 
The army he regarded, on the one 
hand, as an expensive and ineflicient 
method of insurance—and, on the 
other, as a toy devised in the in- 
terests of the privileged classes. 
As for “society,” in the limited 
sense of the term, he knew no more 
of its components and usages than 
he did of Greek iambics or the 
duties of a squadron leader. 

Habits of life and thought, tastes, 
aims, standards—everything, in a 
word, which differentiates a man— 
sundered him from his son, At the 
very best, their relations—though 
not unkindly—had not been nata- 
ral. From the earliest period, Mr. 
Glencairn had looked upon Cosmo 
in a double light. He was his 
child, to be sure, and, as such, sub- 
ject to his control and domination ; 
but, beyond this, he was mixed up 
with the idea of “ realised capital,” 
and, as such, the object of a certain 
instinctive veneration, scarcely con- 
sonant with the parental relation. 
As time went on, and Cosmo’s char- 
acter and ways of life developed, 
this respect was progressively en- 
hanced; for however much a man 
may affect to disregard what does 
not seem to touch the special groove 
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im which he has embedded himself, 
there are influences which will affect 
all sorts and conditions of men— 
the charm of high-breeding, for ex- 
ample, and a wide and liberal range 
of knowledge. 

After Cosmo had been for some 
years in the army, the deaths of his 
unele and aunt occurred, almost 
simultaneously.. The double blow 
fell very heavily upon him; and it 
was during the solitude and depres- 
sion of his period of mourning that 
he resolved upon abandoning the 
service in favour of a more “ earnest” 
career. Henceforth there was no 
monetary tie between Mr. Gleycairn 
and Cosmo ; and since his new pro- 
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jects led the latter into much foreign 
travel, he had latterly seen very little 
indeed of his father; and now their 
relations were more than ever unlike 
those of fatherand son. To hisson, 
Mr. Glencairn was more thaw ever 
the one-sided, concentrated money- 
maker—comprehensible indeed, but 
not admirable, except in regard of 
unsullied probity. To his father, 
Cosmo’s relation to funded capital 
was more and more accentuated. 
On the whole, however, though 
much sympathy between them was 
impossible, there was a fair amount 
of mutual respect, from widely dif- 
ferent standpoints. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Cosmo found bis father at home— 
a tall, erect, iron-grey man of three- 
score or thereabouts, with a firm 
mouth,and hard but honest grey cyes, 

“Glad to see you, Cosmo,” he 
said. “I got your telegram. Only 
back from Paris myself three days ; 
there on Land Company business ; 
fancied you might be there at the 
same time ; thought you were due: 
were there, I suppose?’ Mr. Glen- 
cairn’s conversation was rather tele- 
graphic in style—condensed, jerky, 
and elliptical, 

“I think not,” replied Cosmo. 
“T passed through Paris merely.” 

* And where are you from ?” 

“ From the Italian lakes last.” 

“Still bitten with . the picture 
mania, hey ?” 

“T am still fond of pictures; but 
there’s not much in that way down 
there.” 

“ Ah, well. Auy news ?” 

“No; I think not.” (Could 
there be any news under such cir- 
cumstances ‘) 

“ Been well?” 

“Thanks; extremely so. 
you?” 


And 


“T am always well.” 

Then came that pause which oc- 
eurs between two men who, with 
nothing in common but the formal 
tie of relatiouship, are painfully 
conscious of the fact. 

“My aunt is well, I hope?” 
Cosmo resumed, as a forlorn hope. 

“ Your aunt is never ill. No one 
so tough. You'll find her tougher 
than ever, I think,” he added, with 
a grim smile. 

Then came another pause, relieved 
by “the weather,” but inappreci- 
ably, for Mr. Glencairn set his face 


against iteration, and “ identified” 
it, through any disguise, with the 


eye of a detective. At last there 
really seemed to be nothing more to 
be said between the two, and it was 
a palpable relief to both when the 
thunder of the dressing-gong broke 
up the téte-d-téte, 


When Cosmo returned to the 
drawing-room, he found the party 
already assembled, consisting, be- 
sides his father, of another gentle- 
man and the aunt for whom he had 
made inquiries. 
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There is always something rather 
risky about a maiden aunt—that is 
to say, when she.is of a “certain 
age;” and Cosmo’s aunt Griselda 
was, very distinctly, one of the 
“dangerous classes.” Resembling 
her brother in person, she had his 
tall stature and unflinching eyes,— 
which latter don’t, as a rule, im- 
prove the female face; and when, 
as in this case, associated with a 
cruel mouth, they are not the kind 
of eyes with which one cares to ex- 
change many glances. 

Miss Glencairn “ went in for” re- 
ligion bitterly ; she employed it as 
the buttress of her misanthropy, and 
used Holy Writ, as an Irishman 
uses his shillelah, for purposes of 
assault and battery. The main ar- 
ticle of her creed was that she was 
“elect,” and (as is rather the way 
with the creeds of the “ elect”) the 
spiritual eligibility of her neigh- 
bours did not bulk very largely in 
it. She also held that “whatever 
is pleasant is wrong,” and. certainly 
acted up to this article, in so far 
that she denied herself the practice 
of all those sweet and gracious 
charities which are Christianity’s 
pleasantest outcome. Cosmo had 
always regarded her with an aver- 
sion, tempered, in childhood, by the 
feeling that it must be wrong to 
dislike one who was so wuch mixed 
up, as she appeared to be, with the 
Bible. Eventually he arrived at a 
sort of compromise, and she became 
to him something like the damna- 
tory clauses of the Athanasian Creed 
—sacred, perhaps, and certainly 
awful, but lovable by no manner of 
means, 

She had hated Cosmo’s mother 
with more than the normal acharne- 
ment of sisters-in-law, and she cor- 
dially detested him. The animosities 
of such women reach beyond the 
grave, and transcend the limits ci 
generations. 

The party was completed by Mr. 








Hopper, an individual whom Mr, 
Glencairn had promoted, in years 
gone by, from managing clerk in 
his house to be junior partner, and 
who now, thanks to the same influ- 
ence, oceupied the post of Manag- 
ing Director in “Glencairn & Cou, 
Limited,” with a large salary and a 
position of influence at the Board, 
due to his knowledge of theiron trade 
—and to otber personal attributes. 
In person he was 


‘* 4 little, glassy-headed, hairless man,” 
e, grassy 


of an uniform drab. colour, and 
with a neutrality of expression 
that would have baffled a physi- 
ognomist. Interpreted by his pre- 
posterous baldness, however » (for 
baldness does, somehow, suggest 
respectability), this blank was 
placed to his credit, and taken as 
satisfactory evidence of  simple- 
minded probity. He had obviously 
not forgotten his earliest relations 
with his patron, in whose honour 
he exaggerated an habitual eagerness 
to assent, which sometimes led him 
to complete for his interlocutor a 
sentence, or word, which stood be- 
tween him and the fruition of ac- 
quieseence, Victor Hugo would 
have called him “ an incarnate Yxs.” 
Another propensity, connected with 
an earlier and humbler stage of life, 
was stil] to be observed in him, and 
that was a certain waywardness with 
regard to the letter h; but, to do 
him justice, this was only mani- 
fest under cireumstances of strong 
excitement. 

All this baldness and acquies- 
cence, combined with a talent for 
making things pleasant and for con- 
cealing cousiderable powers of initi- 
ative (while using them dexterous- 
ly), made Mr, Hopper exactly: the 
sort of man to — the mere 
instrument of his ard, and to 
be its mainspring. 

Miss Gleneairn received het 
nephew with marked frigidity. Her 
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manner expressed the watchful re- 
serve of a policeman resolved “to 
use against” his prisoner any state- 
ment which he may inadvertently 
make on his way to the station- 
house. Mr. Hopper, on the con- 
trary, weleomed his patron’s son 
with characteristic _effusiveness. 
“Ply me with hard sayings!” his 
manner seemed to say; “give me 
largely of the bread of paradox, 
that I may butter it (and you), and 
devour it greedily !” 

Dinner Feing presently announced, 
the ill-assorted quartette repaired to 
the dining-room and sat down to 
the meal, after it had been aggres- 
sively blessed by Miss Glencairn. 

Mr. Glencairn was taciturn consti- 
tutionally—his sister was so, partly 
from habit, partly because she dis- 
liked her present company; and 
as for Cosmo, he had so little in 
common with the others, and re- 
ceived such scant encouragement to 
talk from his aunt and father, that 
he too was very silent. Thus Mr, 
Hopper, whose conversational talent 
lay chiefly in assent, was rather in 
difficulties; it being manifestly hard 
to “say ditto” to — who ad- 
vance no propositions whatever. 

It was, however, his métier to 
“make things pleasant ;” and a silent 
meal being clearly unpleasant, he 
made, under much discouragement, 
loyal efforts to keep the ball of con- 
versation rolling. Mr. Glencairn 
occasionally snubbed Mr. Hopper, 
but (just as he accepted his owtré ac- 
quiescence) rather, as it seemed, from 
a mechanical habit, than from any 
special interest he took in Mr. Hop- 
per’s views. Miss Glencairn also 
snubbed him, as she snubbed every 
one when she could, simply out of 
“contrariness” and as dogs delight 
to bark and bite. Under all these 
trying circumstances, Cosmo was 
rather a godsend to him, for he 
was a novelty; and bethinking 
himself of the young man’s travels 


as a good conversational “ claim” 
to work, Mr. Hopper commenced 
operations on it with the energy of 
a gold-seeker. 

“Tt’s not wonderful,” he cried, 
“at your age, and with your talents, 
tastes, and fortune, that you should 
like to travel. I can conceive its 
joys. 1 can see its advantages.” 

“ A rolling stone, Mr. Hopper,” said 
Miss Glencairn, in a deep, knelling, 
too-late-too-late-ye-cannot-enter-now 
tone of voice—* a rolling stone gath- 
ers no moss, none.” 

“True, ma’am, most true; but— 
let us consider a little—though that 
may be a disadvantage to some, nay, 
to most stones, yet perhaps, where 
you have a polished marble, the ne- 
eessity for moss may, in a sense, be 
dispensed with—in a sense, of course. 
Ah, ma’am ! when a man travels, he 
don’t (so to speak) rust. There’s the 
great point, When the wheel re- 
volves, it can’t rust. All ‘stay-at- 
homes,’ like myself, are conscious 
of rusting. Sadly. All of us.” 

“ Hopper !” said Mr. Glencairn. 

“ Sir?” 

“J stay at home mostly, and I’m 
not conscious that I’m " 

“ Rusty !” exclaimed Mr. Hopper. 
“Of course not, sir; I said ‘like 
myself, not you, sir. Too fine a 
metal, if I may so express myself. 
Gold don’t rust, eh, ha! ha!—and 
then the mental activity! But with 
me, it’s different—quite. Look at 
me |” 

“JT should have thought,” said 
Cosmo, “that the excitement of 
business would keep off the rust.” 

“You're perfectly correct, Cap- 
tain Cosmo; in a sense, that-is: 
but there are two or three different 
ways of rusting.” 

“Tf you lay up for yourself treas- 
ures upon earth,” knelled Miss Glen- 
cairn, “as I fear you do—as I know 
you do—that is one way in which 

ou will assuredly acquire rust. 


What does the Bible say ¢” 
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“T know, ma’am, I know—only 
too well. I honour the Bible, 
ma’am—I try to square my life with 
its maxims; but, in the present 
depressed state of the irongtrade, 
there’s no rust of that sort comin 
my way. With ‘ pigs’ at 49— 
beg your pardon, ma’am, with pig- 
iron at forty-nine shillings the ton 
—the poor sinner has nothing to 
hope, I should say to apprehend, 
in that direction, He Pia to be 
thankful, perhaps, for his freedom 
from temptation—as thankful as the 
old Adam will permit, and 

“* Hopper |” 

“ Sir?” 

“Ts it, or is it not, a business 
maxim that the man who mixes up 
religion with business, is a man to 
be distrusted ?” 

“ It is, sir, most unquestionably,” 
replied Hopper, in a voice of deep 
dejection, which might either imply 
regret for the existence of so de- 
plorable a maxim, or penitence for 
his own lapse into religion. 

“TI wish you would lay it to 
heart, then.” 

*Oh!” cried Miss Glencairn, 
rearing a warlike crest—“ oh! this 
is indeed monstrous! The merest 
heathenism! Brother !” 

“ Well” 

“ What does the Bible say ” 

“The Bible, Griselda, says that 
there is a time for all: things, and J 
say that the time for religion is 
neither during business hours nor 
at the dinner-table.” 

“T should like to know, then, 
how you interpret ‘in season and 
out of season?’ ” 

“IT don’t interpret it at all, and, 
what’s more, I won’t have it inter- 
preted either at my dinner-table or 
eer business room. Change the 
subject, Hopper, if you please.’’ 

The ¢ ‘religous dieully was one 
of frequent oecurrence between Mr. 
and Miss Glencairn ; but when the 
former adopted this trenchant 
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method of adjusting it, his sister 
knew that she might as well strike 
her colours at once ; which she now 


‘accordingly did, and relapsed into 


an angry silence, only broken by 
some muttered allusions to Mam- 
mon, Apostasy, and the Thessalo- 
nians, 


Charged to change the subject, 
Mr. Hopper flew back with alacrity 
to Cosmo’s travels. 

“Now, Italy, Captain Cosmo,” 
he said, “ that must be a fine coun- 
try—in its way, of course. Vesn- 
vius, and—by the by, sir, did you 
ever see Garibaldi ?”’ 

“Yes, I have had that pleasure. 
Indeed I made a pilgrimage to 
Caprera, and visited him in his 
own home.” 

“ Prodigious! to think of that! 
Now, sir, is -he very fierce, should 
you say ?” 

“No; I should say decidedly not. 
A little child might play with him ; 
in fact, a little child was playing 
with him when I arrived. He was 
very rheumatic at the time, how- 
ever, which might account for it.” 

“Clearly so. Quite. Well, what 
did he say about the state of things 7 

“ That’s rather a wide question,” 
laughed Cosmo. 

* So it is, sir; unreasonably vague. 
Well, I suppose he would like to 
drink the old pagan’s blood? 
You'd make that out, I fancy ?” 

“T don’t know to whom you 
allude.” 

“The Pope, Captain—the Pope, 
sir |” 

“The Pope is a very good old 
man, Mr. Hopper. I think it is 
altogether wrong to speak of him 
as a 

« Distinctly so, sir, It was a 

jest; a poor one, | admit, 
Did Garibaldi speak of his Holi- 
ness ?” 

“No; in fact we did not talk 
politics at all.” 
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“T see, 1 see: better so, better 

so,” 
This complaisance to the Pope 
was, however, too much for Miss 
Glencairn, who, unmindful of her 
brother’s edict, dashed into the 
conversation, brandishing her toma- 
hawk, 

“For shame, Mr. Hopper! For 
shame, Cosmo! ‘ Holiness!’ ‘Good 
old man!’ forsooth! This is put- 
ting bitter for sweet. Pagan? ay, 
he is a double-dyed pagan! Shame 
to the Protestant who denies it! 
Worse than all the pagans that 
have gove before. The dragon! 
The deceiver! The adversary ! 
Holiness! Is sin holy? Is blas- 
phemy holy? Who, 1 should like 
to be told, is ‘the scarlet-coloured 
beast’? Who is the beast ‘ having 
seven heads and ten horns’ {—an- 
swer me that. Who is he?” 

“T suppose,” said Cosmo, sup- 
pressing a strong inclination to 
langh—* I suppose you wish me to 
say he is the Pope; but I can’t 
identify him with these astonishing 
hyperboles—indeed I can’t.” 

“This comes of foreign travel! 
This is cosmopolitanism, I suppose. 
We turn our backs on the blessed 
light; we go into the dark places 
of the earth: no wonder we ¢an’t 
discern the truth. But you, Mr. 
Hopper,—you, who have not been 
lapping up error at the waters of 
Marah; you, who have not been 
rolling idolatry ‘ like a sweet morsel 
under you tongue,’—I ask you, who 
is. this ‘ having seven heads and ten 
horns’ ?” 

Mr. Hopper, though he had spoken 
so handsomely of. the Bible, and, 
indeed, sometimes affected a Scrip- 
tural twang when Mr. Glencairn 
was not by, perhaps knew the 
spirit of Holy Writ better:than he 
knew its letter; the apocalyptic 
lore was, at all events, beyond bis 
range, and he was sorely mystified 
by all these heads and horns. He 
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glanced at his patron, hoping for: 
his support, but saw nothing in 
that, quarter save a look of grim 
amusement, inconsistent (Mr. Hop- 
per thought) with his recent words, 
Le looked at Cosmo; but he wore 
the expressien of a man who has 
fired bis shot and does not mean 
to waste another cartridge. The 
Avenger reiterated her qnestion, 
Whereupon poor Hopper tricd to 
trim, and began to drop his h’s, 
stammering that “as for these ’eads 
and ’orns, much was to be said for 
them ; but, at the same time, per. 
haps a good deal in an opposite 
sense,” and then broke down and 
truckled—mumbling that he was 
an erring mortal, and could not pre- 
sume to oppose his opinion to that 
of one so notoriously Scriptural as 
Miss, Glencairn. Whereupon that 
lady, unmollified by the compliment, 
asked if she was therefore to un- 
derstand that he did reserve an 
opinion favourable to the Pope— 
in short, clamoured for a distinct 
declaration as to the real proprietor- 
ship of the “seven heads and ten 
horns.” Whereupon Mr, Glencairn 
and Cosmo both laughed outright; 
and Mr. Hopper, lured to his de 
struction by the supposed encour- 
agement, rashly attempted to escape 
from the dilemma by turning the 
whole thing into a joke, and re 
marked that, “in any case, seven 
heads were too many for any one 
man to keep clear and straight, and 
that if the Pope were to be docked 
of a few of them—say four—it 
would probably be for the advan- 
tage of Christendom; while, as for 
the ten ’orns ”? but Mr. Hopper 
was not allowed to finish his impi- 
ous sally, 

“ Was he aware that the language 
be was playing with was from Holy 
Writ?” Mr. Hopper was not, sure, 
but thought (es a shot). that it 
might be from the Apocrypha. | And 
then the vials of Miss Gleneairn’s 
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wrath were frankly opened upon 
him ; and he learned, among other 
striking facts, that there existed a 
strong parallelism between himself 
and mavy of the most abandoned 
characters of Old Testament his- 
tory —all with very hard names, 
except Og, the king of Bashan, 
who, in other respects also, was 
perhaps the least open to repre- 
hension. 

For a short time Miss Glencairn 
was permitted thus to buffet Mr. 
Hopper; but she soon infringed Mr. 
Glencairn’s private act against itera- 
tion, and then he interposed, walking 
guietiy into the mélée, and rescuing, 
so to speak, the dishevelled manager 
from the clutches of his antagonist. 

“That is enough, Griselda,” he 
said. ‘“ Mr. Hopper, take a glass of 
that Marcobrunner. Ihope you'll 
find it better than the water of 
Marah.” 

And when Mr. Hopper made a 
glozing and weak-kneed attempt to 
right himself with Miss Glencairn, 
by inquiring if she were absolutely 
positive that the seven heads and 
ten horns were not “out of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ which he fan- 
cied—he thought—he knew ”—Mr. 
Glencairn closed him also, again 
inviting him to change the subject. 
So there was nothing for it but si- 
lence and wrath on Griselda’s part, 
and Marcobrunner and discomfiture 
on the part of Mr. Hopper. 

From this state of limpness, how- 
ever, he gradually emerged, by put- 
ting some questions to Cosmo as to 
the Italian rate of exchange; and 
having elicjted his views as to the 
depreciation of the paper currency 
in that country, gradually worked 
his way back to smooth plumage 
and general acquiescence and admi- 
ration, 

“You hear what he says, Mr. 
Glencairn?” he cried. “A sum- 
mary, sir! Terse. Concise.” 

“T hear it,” said Mr. Glencairn ; 
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“but, with due deference to Cosmo, 
I must take some ex——” 

“Ceptions!” shouted Hopper. 
“Unquestionably. In such mat- 
ters that is inevitable. But Cap- 
tain Cosmo’s brain has been at 
work—at work, and to good pur- 
pose. I can see that.” . 

“Come, come, Mr. Hopper,” said 
Cosmo, laughing, “you mustn’t try 
to humbug me.” And then Mr 
Hopper, by a gesture more eloquent 
than words, disclaimed any such 
mad and perilous enterprise; and 
so the strangely-constituted sympo- 
sium went on, Miss Griselda and 
Mr. Hopper being occasionally call- 
ed to order by the chairman, and 
the tenor of the conversation sent 
topsy-turvy by that autocrat and 
his peremptory calls for a change of 
subject. As this requisition ‘was 
invariably made upon the manag- 
ing director, whose range of general 
ideas was very limited, he would 
have been sorely put to it but for 
the reserve of Cosmo’s travels, 
which meandered, like a fertilising 
rivulet, through the barren wastes 
of the conversation. 

Towards the end of the sitting, 
this brought him to Athens, with 
regard to which Mr. Hopper had 
three ideas: the first, connected 
with a certain M.~+ Christopoulos, 
an iron-broker of much: flagitious- 
ness, who, it appeared, had on one 
occasion got to windward of Mr. 
p+ ao the second, with an un- 
satisfactory contract for rails ‘for 
the Pirean railway ; and the third, 
with the Apostle Paul. Thus was 
the city of Pericles associated in 
the mind of Mr. Hopper, And 
apropos of the last head, the unfor- 


tunate manager, still burning to re- 
habilitate himself with Miss Glen- 
cairn, thus expanded— 

“A fine thing it must be, Cap- 
tain Cosmo, to stand, as you have 
stood, on the top of the Areopagus 
—which I take to be an edifice on 
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the summit of Mars Hill—a grand 
thing to stand there and say, ‘ This 
ia the very spot where the great 
apostle stood and preached to the 
men of Athens!’ It was an act of 
courage, sir, that. It was a kind 
of a taking of the heathen by the 
beard—a kind of a bearding of the 
lion in his den, if I may so say— 
that I’ve always admired him for. 
I wish some one else would give 
the scoundrels a bit of his mind 
nowadays. They must require it, 
if Christopoulos is a fair specimen, 
I wish some one would take Chris- 
topoulos by the beard. I wish J 
had the chance.” Here Mr, Hopper 
pavtomimed the action of struggling 
with a beard for some seconds,’ and 
added, “I’d Christopoulos him! 
There’s a fellow that would have 
been capable of forging St. Paul's 
name to an acceptance. I assure 
you, ma’am, he would. He forged 
mine.” 

“Don’t address me, Mr. Hopper, 
if you please,” snorted Miss Glen- 
eairn; “don’t associate me with a 
conversation where sacred names 
are treated with irreverence.” 

“ Irreverence,"my dear ma’am !— 
irreverence! Who couldsuspect me 
of it?” 

“TI don’t suspect you—I accuse 
you; you are self-convicted. What 

as St. Paul to do with trade and 

money-making, I should like to 
know? Acceptances, forsooth! 
pollution !” 

“Ab, ma’am, you do me injus- 


tice! I honour your sensitiveness, 
though, It’s noble. But are we 
not told that Paul was a tent- 
maker? and if a tent-maker, then a 
seller of tents, and so both a mann- 
facturer and a merchant, as well as 
an apostle. I’ve always been proud 
to feel that I belong, in a sense, to 
Paul’s calling. Always.” 

“He, wasn’t a trader; he gave 
everything to the poor brethren.” 

“There’s a great deal in what 
you say, ma’am—a very great deal. 
Still, ma’am, the question will arise, 
‘How did he get what he gave ?’” 

But at this juncture the cup of 
Miss Griselda’s wrath ran over, as 
not unfrequently occurs with ladies 
on the slightest adverse application 
of logic, and she swept from the 
room with awful dignity. 

“You've put your foot in it, Mr. 
Hopper,” said his patron, with a 
grim smile, 

“To my regret, sir—to my deep 
regret, Bull, so tospeak, in a china- 
shop. The intention was, however, 
ay I thought it might gratify 

iss Glencairn to know the high 
respect I entertain for one of her 
for the apostle; which is 
genuine, sir, and unfeigned, The 
business qualities of his mind have 
always struck me. Ive often 
thought that, as chairman of a 
com a 

“ Hopper !” 

“Sir?” 

“Let us change the subject, if 
you please,” 








CHAPTER XV. 


In the drawing-room after dinner, 
Miss Griselda devoted herself to 
a bilious-looking magazine; Mr, 
Glencairn read the newspapers ; and 
Mr, Hopper fluttered about the 
room, perking little observations 
half to himself, half te Cosmo, who 
looked at a book of prints, while 


his mind was occupied with very 
different subjects. For it had oc- 
curred to him that, of the two 
matters which had brought him to 
Edlisfort, the least important se 
ibly be advantageously open 
to Mr, Neeuls whet though Taicu- 
lous in social converse, was noto- 
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riously a capable man of business, 
Mr. Hopper would undoubtedly be 
glad to oblige him, by helping his 
friend with advice, or perhaps with 
something more substantial. 

He had, of course, no more faith 
than his father had in that gentle- 
man’s hyperbolical respect and de- 
votion; but it was Mr. Hopper’s 
interest to be well with him, and 
that was sufficient; and it might 
very possibly be in his power to 
“put something in Phil’s way,” 
through some of the various busi- 
ness channels with which he was 
connected, Then Mr, Hopper would 
have no prejudices touching Phil 
to affect his hearty co-operation, 
and it was otherwise with Mr, 
Glencairn. Before the evening ter- 
minated, therefore, he had decided 
that Mr, Hopper should be con- 
sulted. 

The dinner had been early, and 
the night was still young, when Miss 
Glencairn bade them good-night 
and removed the pall of her pre- 
sence. Cosmo, feverishly anxious 
to get something done before he 
slept, was debating with himself 
whether he should now invite his 
father to give him a private inter- 
view, and straightway open the 
paramount matter to him, or whe- 
ther he should seduce Mr, Hopper 
to the smoking-room and unfold his 
wishes as to Phil, when Mr. Glen- 
cairn solved the problem by unex- 
pectedly lighting a candle and de- 
claring with a lusty yawn that he 
was “played out.” “ You'll find 
everything right mm the smoking- 
room, Cosmo,” he said, “and I 
make no stranger either of you or 
Mr. Hopper,.so good-night.” Per- 
force, therefore, he fell back upon 
the second string to his bow, and 
invited the manager to accompany 
him to the den sacred to tobacco 
and the slaughter of the small 
hours. 

Mr. Hopper was no smoker, but 
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“he could not resist the rare (in 
every sense) pleasure,” &c., d&c., and 
went grateful. 

When they were comfortably . 
established in the sanctum, Cosmo 
at once drew the conversation into 
business channels, and notable was 
the transformation which took place 
in his companion’s manner and 
style of speech when he found 
himself once again in his congenial 
element, Though upon alien topics 
jerky, grotesque, and inconsequent, 
as the spasms of a fish out of water, 
Mr. Hopper’s:speech, on his natural 
subjects, flowed smooth, copious, 
and coherent, 

“Company flourishing, I hope, 
Mr. Hopper ?” Cosmo began. 

“Thank you, sir, yes. J¢ will 
do. No mistake there. Trade is 
what they call ‘bad,’ to be sure. 
There has been over-production, 
and there has been a glut, and 
there has been stagnation, and re- 
duction of wages, and strikes, and 
alienation of trade. Never mind, 
sir. A, Glencairn & Co., Limited, 
weathers them all, We watch; we 
foresee; we adapt. We're elastie, 
that’s what we are. Alla matter, 
sir, of alternative combinations, 
sound connections, and, if I may 
80 say, sleepless management. Mr. 
Glencairn’s guarantee is safe, sir— 
as achurch, He guaranteed ‘nine’ 
for a term of years, you know. 
We'll not get below the ‘nine’ at 
the worst; and when the rebound 
comes—then—aha |” . Mr.» Hopper 
made a large but incomplete circle. 
of his arms, to fi the limitless 
wealth that might be looked for at 
the period of the “rebound.” He 
then went on to express his won- 
der, as he had often done before, 
that a man of Cosmo’s acumen had 
never taken any of “our shares,” 
and still greater wonder that he 
should be contented with mort- 

at 44 and Government stock 
at 33. Withthe greatest deference, 
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Mr. Hopper must say that such re- 
turns were “ paltry.” He was sorry 
to use so strong a word; but when 
he considered the capabilities of 
capital, it did seem to him that a 
man who could sit down content 
with swch returns from such a tre- 
mendous source of reproduction, 
was a man who—who was satisfied 
with — that which — is “ paltry.” 
There was really no other word 
for it. 


«“ Well, Mr. Hopper,” said Cosmo, — 


“the capital, at all events, is safe; 
and the return, if it be paltry, is at 
least regular, besides being more 
than twice over sufficient for my 
requirements.” 

“Safe, captain! Sufficient! Why, 
sir, you might double your fine in- 
come, and. yet be as safe as the 
bank, in many undertakings, and 
unquestionably in ours. And ‘sufli- 
cient!’ Oh, sir, is that a view to 


tuke of capital? Think of its power ; 
remember the responsibilities at- 


tached to it. Four per cent! O 
Lud! It’s like cutting off one of 
your legs and one of your arms, 
and putting out one of your eyes, 
It’s hike encouraging your child to 
play truant from school. It’s like 
using a helephant to do the work 
of a costermonger’s pony. It’s a 
kind of an outrage to Enterprise. 
It’s a slap on the mouth for the 
spirit of the Hage. Forgive me, 
captain—forgive my eat. O Lud! 
O Lud!” 

It was. Mr. Hopper’s way to be 
earnest and eager ; and this sort of 
whole-souled gush was known to 
tell immensely upon amateur direc- 
tors and meetings of shareholders 
flushed to a rose-colour by recent 
announcements of rattling divi- 
dends, 

Cosmo, who had experienced it 
all before, laughingly gave it the 
go-by, by deploring his deadness to 
the commercial instinct, and his 
inability to use even half the “ pal- 
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try” return which the “ helephant” 
supplied to him. 

This gave Mr. Hopper a new point 
of departure, 

“Then there are your ‘ clip- 
pings,’ captain — your — surpluses, 
Give them the chance of doing 
something. Don’t hoard them. Be- 
cause the dam browses in idleness, 
why leave the foal to eat its head 
off? Til tell you what it is, sir— 
in confidence—we see our way to 
profitable development. We use 
new capital, not to dilute the profits 
of the old—mark that!—but to 
fortify the old and increase its pro- 
ductive power. Ahem! To a trif- 
ling extent, we are inclined to in- 
crease our capital, I have recom- 
mended a small issue of shares— 
say £80,000, more or less, Now, 
sir, to any extent, within that 
limit, I think I can guarantee you 
a holding with us. The Board, of 
course, have a right to the refusal 
of all new shares; but I’m confident 
that there’s not one of us who won’t 
say, ‘I'll take my pro ratd_allot- 
ment, but I'll transfer it at once to 
the son of him to whom we all owe 
so much,’ Say the word, Captain 
Cosmo, and.J’ll place your surpluses 
for you. Towhat figure now might 
the surpluses——” 

“Tm sincerely obliged to you, 
Mr. Hopper; but, really, I haven’t 
thought of changing my system. 
As to the ‘surpluses,’ I daresay 
there’s a certain amount of money 
in some kind of temporary invest- 
ments; but how much, I don’t 
know. Every midsummer 1 have 
a clearing up with my agent, and 
everything is settled then, about in- 
vestments, &c., &c. - It is hard 
work at the time; but, after this 
yearly audit, I don’t give my mind 
to money matters at all. In fact, 
they don’t interest me.” 

Mr. Hopper looked at him with 
a kind of wondering pity, as who 
should say, “ Yet, I suppose’ this 
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oor devil may possibly have a 
soul!” and then said, “ Well, cap- 
tain, I won’t despair of you yet. At 
your next audit, promise me that 
you'll give earnest consideration to 
what I’ve said. Do, now.” 

“T certainly will, Mr, Hopper.” 

“ My motives in speaking thus,” 
said the manager, “ with this free- 
dom, are simply these—regard for 
. your interests and, veneration for 
that sublime lever which has ’oisted 
Great Britain up to the pinnacle of 
commercial pre-eminence.” With 
which peroration (from his last 
half-yearly meeting speech) Mr. 
Hopper sank back, violently rub- 
bing the equatorial line of scanty 
hair which girdled his gleaming 
head, looking every inch the direc- 
tor who courts inquiry and depre- 
cates applause. 

The way being thus paved, and 
Mr. Hopper having had his innings, 
Cosmo said, * There is a matter, Mr. 
Hopper, on which I wish to con- 
sult you, as a man of business, and 
as a friend.” 

Mr. Hopper was proud and de- 
lighted, and sat up, all attention, 

“ A friend of mine,” said Cosmo, 
“is in difficulties.” 

“Monetary difficulties, sir ?” 

“ Monetary difficulties,” 

Mr. Hopper’s face changed a lit- 
tle, his sympathies rather lying 
with the “ surplused ” classes. 

“He is almost in want,” con- 
tinued Cosmo. 

“Tut! tut! tat! sad, that—ve-ry 
sad.” 

“Yes, it is very distressing to me, 
who am his oldest friend, and the 
more so that I am at a loss how to 
help him. As to helping him with 
money, that is out of the question.” 

With this Mr, Hopper promptly 
coincided ; it required no demon- 
stration, he said—none. 

“Not,” pursued Cosmo, “from 
unwillingness on my part, but from 
honest pride on his,” 
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“Oh, indeed !” said’ Mr. Hopper; 
the case was evidently going to be a 

uzzler. 

“He is of high education ; took 
an excellent degree at Cambridge ; 
is very intelligent; and yet he has 
found it impossible to obtain any 
employment.” 

“His antecedents, perhaps, not 
quite—eh ?” 

“ What, Mr. Hopper ?” 

“ Respectable, though not exactly 
criminal, of course.” 

“He is my friend, sir, and in all 
respects a gentleman.” 

“To be sure—to be sure ! 
am I thinking of ?” 

“He has been unfortunate, and, 
I must admit, foolish—that is all. 
You are acquainted with his name, 
for he is the son of my father’s old 
friend, Mr. Denwick.” 

“Whew!” Mr. Hopper whis- 
pered, apologised, coughed, finally 
laughed nervously. 

“That expresses your opinion of 
him, does it?” said Cosmo, grimly. 

“Far be it from me, sir, to have 
a bad opinion of any friend of 
yours. I was merely recalling a 
little anecdote of your father’s about 
him,—a merry story, a merry story 
—nothing more.” 

“It has not been a merry story 
for him.” 

“He. went into some South 
American securities, if I recollect 
right, against your father’s advice, 
and lost a good deal of money in a 
rather comical way.” 

‘“‘ He went into Spanish bonds, and 
lost his all in a very tragical way.” 

“Tut! tut! tut! Dear, dear! 
that’s bad—ve-ry bade” 

“Yes it is. Now, do you think 
you can find him any employ- 
ment?” 

Mr. Hopper rubbed his equator— 
but in the sense of a man who is 
invited to perform a miracle—pursed 
his mouth, and slowly shook his head. 
“ You see,” he said, at last, “ there’s 
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nothing we could make of him. 
University gentlemen are, in some 
ways above, in others below, busi- 
ness, They’re not available—that’s 
the word. We couldn’t make a 
clerk of Mr. Denwick. It wouldn’t 

y us, and it wouldn’t pay him. 
Besides, we take no apprentices or 
probationers, They must come to 
us finished. It takes time to finish 
a clerk to the mark of Glencairn & 
Co., Limited.” 

“Well, that is very true; but 
could you not put him into some 
berth where his general education 
would tell? We have lawyers and 
merchants at the head of our War 
Office and Admiralty sometimes. 
Their subordinates supply them 
with practical details, and their own 
talents and general knowledge en- 
able them to organise and adminis- 
ter. You have various departments, 
of course ?” 

“Oh yes, we have—not a few; 
coal, ironstone, survey, finance, &., 
&ec.” - 

“ Well ?” 

“ Well, my dear Mr. Cosmo, sure- 
ly you don’t propose to put a novice 
at the head of one of the depart- 
ments of A. Glencairn & Co., Lim- 
ited ?” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Oh sir! oh sit! Think! 
think! Besides, all our heads of 
departments have holdings in the 
Company—some of them large. 
It’s one of our rules; they’re, as 
it were, working partners, That 
wouldn’t suit Mr. Denwick. No.” 

“Outside the Company, then; 
through any of your business con- 
nections, do you not think you 
could find some employment (he’s 
not proud) for my poor friend— 
something that would give him 
work for his brains and food for his 
body ?” 

Again Mr. H. shook his head. 

“Can you suggest nothing, 
even {” 


-the details of business. 
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Mr. H. could not; but “ give him 
a few minutes, and he would ‘roll 
it over’ in his mind.” 

During the few minutes accorded, 
the manager went through awful 
contortions of the face; rose up; 
moved about the room; stared at 
isolated flies on the wall; took out 
a pencil; bit it; calculated; jot- 
ted; tousled his equator; finally 
sat down, smote his leg, and earn- 
estly gazing at Cosmo, whispered, 
“T’ve got it—got it, sir—got 17.” 

“ You have ?” 

“ T have, sir—with your co-opera- 
tion, but on that condition alone.” 

“ You may count on that.” 

“Ah! I don’t know; but a kind 
of a Providence seems to have con- 
nected my talk about your sur- 
pluses and your talk about Mr. 
Denwick. That emboldens me; 
but in any case it is your affair. 
Now, sir, the thing lies in a nut- 
shell. Invest £25,000 in our 
shares, for Mr. Denwick, and he 
shall have a department by-and-by. 
In the meantime, as your friend, he 
shall come into my office and learn 
There ! 
the plan is simple.” 

“Simple, yes; but Mr. Denwick 
would not accept a present of 
£25,000, even if I thought it right 
to give it to him.” 

“Present! O Lnd! Captain, 
who talks of presents? Let me 
explain. You advance‘the money. 
The shares are bought in his name. 
The certificates are held by you, 
as security (our security, your fa- 
ther’s security—good enough, hey ?), 
and Mr. Denwick pays you five ~ 
per cent interest, or what you 
stipulate for, on the capital; re- 
serves a portion of the surplus for 
the extinction of the debt; lives on 
the rest; and qualifies, by the whole 
transaction, for a lucrative appoint- 
ment, should his acquirements and 
capacity warrant his being selected, 
by-and-by. The plan pays you 4&8 
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well as your mortgages do; finds 
bread and work for your friend, and 
—what more would you have? At 
all events, captain, I can suggest 
nothing else,” 

“Tt’s a noble idea!” cried Cosmo, 
with enthusiasm, “ Nothing could 
be better. I help Phil, without 
putting him under an obligation 
which a gentleman could not ac- 
cept; and help him in a way that 
will make him work, and keep him 
from sliding back into old ways and 
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associations—of which, however, I 
think he has had-enough. I can’t 
sufficiently thank you, Mr. Hopper, 
for your proposal, I close with it 
at once. But are you certain of 
your power to get the shares ?” 

“Leave it to me, sir. Find the 
money within six weeks, and the 
shares shall be at your disposal.” 

“ Poor Phil! how pleased he will 
be! He will be as grateful to you, 
Mr. Hopper, as I am. This is in- 
deed luck !” 


CHAPTER XVI, 


In the morning, Cosmo’s first 
care was to telegraph to Phil that 
on the next day he would receive 
a letter explaining all details of a 
remunerative “career” which was 
open to him—that the letter would 
also- contain a cheque for £100, 


being an advance with which Phil 
was at once to clothe and house 
himself properly, and find sonie 
pasture-ground more eligible than 
that which he had been sharing 
with the black sheep of Leicester 


Square. And then he wrote the 
letter, which breathed all the affec- 
tionate delight which he felt at 
being able, “ by the luckiest acci- 
dent in the world,” to help his 
friend; and worded it with such 
diplomatic delicacy, that you would 
have almost supposed that Cosmo 
was the real gainer, and that Phil’s 
part in the transaction was that, by 
magnanimously undergoing a good 
deal of toil and risk, he. was ena- 
bling his friend to obtain a higher 
rate of interest for his money than 
heretofore. And these things be- 
ing done, he went and ruminated 
for many an hour by the sea, think- 
ing of his love and his hope and his 
fears, and how he would. open the 
matter to his father, and when, And 
the day slipped away, and another 
precarious dinner was got through ; 


and before Mr. Glencairn was 
“played out,” Cosmo asked him, 
with some trepidation, for a pri- 
vate interview, which was at once 
granted, and they marched off to the 
“ business room.” 

Fairly confronted with his father, 
Cosmo felt much difficulty in open- 
ing a conversation in which the 
initiative Jay necessarily with him- 
self. The result of the interview 
was of vital moment to his happi- 
ness (and Hope, once admitted, had 
grown hourly); and, beyond this, 
he shrank, with an almost feminine 
sensitiveness, from exposing to ob- 
servation those feelings which are 
jealously guarded even by natures 
cam pete coarse, It was with 
much embarrassment that he com- 
menced the dialogue, scanned by 
his father’s unfaltering eyes. 

“ We have never had any confi- 
dential intercourse, father,” he 
said, “and I daresay my request 
for this interview surprises you.” 

Here Cosmo paused, and Mr. Glen- 
cairn intimated that surprise was an 
emotion foreign to his nature. . 

“ You are no doubt puzzled as to 
its object,” continued the son. 

“Guessing and puzzling would 
be the merest waste of time. You 
have a direct statement to make. 
Is it not so?” 
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“ That is true,” 
“Then, pray, let us have it be- 
fore us.at once.” 


“I confess I have much difficnlty | 


in opening this matter to you, It 
is of a most delicate nature. It is 
difficult to plunge directly into a 
delicate subject.” 

“In business matters, between 
men of business, there need be no 
delicacy, where motives on either 
side are honest, and the lines of 
business adhered to.” 

“ You forget that I am not a man 
of business,” 

“True ; but still you are a gentle- 
man, therefore incapable of propos- 
ing to a business man, on a busi- 
ness matter, anything you need be 
ashamed of—which is the plain 
English for ‘ having a delicacy.’ ” 

“Ah! but this is not a matter 
of business, nor is it a proposal.” 

“My dear Cosmo, why speak 
in riddles? You say this is not 
a business matter, and I have no 
knowledge of your world. I can’t 
conceive your consulting me on any 
matter relating to it, I would help 
you with a guess to start your ideas, 
if I could, to be done with fencing. 
You are in trouble, evidently, Ail 
the world over, the troubles of young 
men are mainly connected with the 
purse or the heart. The former 
can’t possibly affect you—as to the 
latter, ha! ha! you are not likely 
to seek me as a confidant; so, my 
ideas being exhausted, you must 
speak out—if you really want ad- 
vice or an opinion,” he added, look- 
ing at his watch, 

Cosmo was silent for a minute, 
and then said, “Well, father, I 
am not exempt from the troubles 
of young men—as you define 
them.” 

“Ah! money after all! Specu- 
lation, of course; ruinous to ama- 
teurs. Foreign stock or shares, of 
course, and a question of holding or 
selling. Well?” 


“No, father, my troubles have 
nothing to do with money.” 

* Then it is——” 

“Yes,” interrupted Cosmo, who 
shrank from hearing the divine 
word uttered by lips that seemed 
so earthly. ' 

“Yes,” he went on; “and now 

ou will understand my hesitation.” 

“ Well, then id 

“ Listen, father, pray, and I will 
try to make you understand.” Then, 
nerving himself with an effort, he 
went on: “Lately, quite lately, it 
has been my lot to meet with a 
lady on whose perfections I will 
not dilate. It is enough to say 
that for me she is perfection, and 
that all my heart was given to her 
almost unconsciously, and before I 
had realised the profound impres- 
sion she had made upon me.” 

Mr. Glencairn rattled his watch- 
chain, and gave a little groan, .dis- 
creetly commuted into a cough. 

“She is beautiful,” Cosmo went 
on, “and accomplished; and the 
only child, the heiress”—(Mr. Glen- 
cairn dropped his watch-chain and 
sat up in his chair)—“of a noble- 
man of proud lineage and vast 
possessions——” 

Here Mr. Glencairn’s natural re- 
serve gave way, and he cried lustily, 
“Bravo, Cosmo!—bravo! Well 
done, sir!” and made as though he 
would take his son’s hand. Cosmo 
interrupted him. 

“ Pray, hear all I have to say be- 
fore you congratulate me.” 

“Excuse me; one’ question—is 
the landed property large ?” 

“ ] am sorry to say it is; but——” 

“You prefer the funds? or con- 
centration in minerals? Well, re- 
member they’re exhaustible; but 

erhaps there may be a mineral 
field into the bargain ?” 

“I’m afraid it is very probable ; 
but really P 

“ Afraid? Tut! tut! depression 
can’t last for ever; and even now, 
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if there should be ‘hematite’ in 
any quantity—should you suppose, 
now Fe 

“ Allow me to say, my dear fa- 
ther, that, for a man of business, 
you strangely anticipate matters, 
which you will see when I assure 
you that not only are the lady’s 
affections not secured, but that I 
dare scarcely hope that they ever 
could be bestowed on one so un- 
worthy of her, even were every 
other obstacle removed. Her great 
prospects are really nothing to me; 
and even if they did not consti- 
tute an obstacle, which, to a certain 
extent, they do, I would rather have 
her dowerless,” 

Mr. Glencairn grinned a knowing 
grin, but said nothing. 

“ When I found,” Cosmo went 
on, “ how deeply my feelings were 
compromised, there was but one 
step for me to take - 

“You declared yourself !—pre- 
maturely, perhaps ?” 

“No; I said nothing to the lady.” 

“T see; you went to her father?” 

“On the contrary, I left the 
place at once.” 

Mr. Glencairn was not a man 


swift to mirth, but this reply of 
Cosmo’s plumbed the depths of his 
sense of the incongruous, and he 
burst into laughter loud and sin- 


cere, “I beg your pardon, Cosmo, 
but—‘ the one step for you to take!’ 
—really— ha! ha!—upsets my 
gravity. I never understood you. 
I have thought it might be my 
fault; but now—O Lord!——” 
and he broke into laughter again— 
“but now, who but a wizard could 
understand a man who falls in love 
with a lady, and thinks that there- 
fore ‘ the one step for him to take’ 
is to fly from her at once !—fright- 
ened by the size of her fortune—is 
that it?—-when he has a large one 
of his own, too—ha! ha! ha! 
Prodigious |” 

“You misunderstand me, father.” 
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“T hope so, my dear fellow; for 
the’ credit of your intelligence, in-. 
deed I do.” 

“Let me finish my statemént, 
then. You will pardon me for say- 
ing that in my world—the distince- 
tion is your own—that in the soci- 
ety which I frequent, money is not 
necessarily a paramount considera- 
tion. It is important, of course, 
everywhere, but it can’t do every- 
thing; and though in matrimonial 
matters it can do much, it has its 
limits of power there too. . This 
lady’s great prospects, though, as 
I quite honestly say, they are far 
from an inducement to me, would 
not have deterred the from—from 
prosecuting my suit. The suit 
might have been hopeless; still this 
consideration of her fortune would 
not have deterred me, because my 
own fortune would have, so far, 
removed the suspicion of mercenary 
motives, as you justly suggest. If 
would not, therefore, have run 
away, but for another consideration, 
which is really the object of my 
interview with you.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Glencairn, “I’m 
glad we're going to reach some 
point at last. I’m really getting 
a little confused.” 

“ Admitting that money is the 
main thing looked at, in this miser- 
able and selfish age, where matri- 
mony is concerned, still, even now- 
adays there must be some kind of 
respectability in the antecedents of 
any suitor. I shotld say, for in- 
stance, that certain taints must not 
rest on his origin, otherwise he will 
be rejected by the most mercenary 
aristocrat. I should say that the 
hereditary taint of felony or ille- 
gitimacy would disqualify him. 
Father, how do I stand in this 
respect ?” 

“Great heavens, sir! what -do 
you mean?” cried Mr. Glencairn. 
starting from his chair; “ what do 
you dare to insinuate ?” 
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“ Nothing—I insinuate nothing. 
The honour of our blood must be 
as dear to me as to you. I aska 
simple question. I will put it dif- 
ferently. Father, who are we ?” 

Mr. Glencairn laughed scornfully. 
“Who, are we? I am Archibald 
Glencairn, formerly principal part- 
ner in the firm of Gleucairn & 
Co., ironmasters, now a large share- 
holder in the Company of that 
name, and a financial operator 
known, ay, and respected, on most 
European bourses, As to yourself, 
you are better acquainted with the 
subject; but if you add your own 
ore to mine, the question 
‘Who are we?! is satisfactorily an- 
swered, I take it.” 

“No, father, not at all. In the 
sense of your answer, I require, of 
course, no information. I am not 
trifling. You treat this as an im- 
pertinence. Is that just? I am 
your son, and of full age; surely 
I am entitled to the information I 
demand. When I was a child, my 
questions were always evaded. Once 
only did I get a sort of answer from 
my uncle Wildgrave—and what an 
answer! It was to the effect that 
the less I inquired the better; that 
there was little to know, and that 
little, discreditable. In fact, I 
gathered that there was a flaw or 
@ stain on my origin. I never 
repeated the question again; and 
your continued silence on the sub- 
. confirmed what my uncle hinted. 

ow it is everything to me to know 
—the truth; and I now ask you 
frankly, What is our pedigree ?” 

“ Pedigree?” laughed Mr. Glen- 
¢airn, resuming his seat; “ha! ha! 
I’m afraid that has to be mannu- 
factured. Don’t look so horrified ; 
it is done every day. A mare ques- 
tion of money—and you are rich, 
I have heard that a high-priced 
article (including counterfeited title- 
deeds, and even tombstones) almost 
baffles an expert to detect its spuri- 
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ousness. If people are fools enough 
to value such things, they deserve 
to be humbugged. It is more a 
practical joke than a fraud, for it 
simulates something which, intrin- 
sically, is nothing. The foolers and 
the fooled are equally beneath con- 
tempt.” 

“That does not touch my ques- 
tion, which is still unanswered. 
Am I to understand that you are 
the first of our family ?” 

Mr. Glencairn laughed and said, 
“TI believe my father would have 
resented that idea emphatically.” 

“Oh! you had a father, then— 
forgive me, I mean socially speak- 
ing ?” 

“T understand your meaning.. 
Yes; my father was, socially speak- 
ing,a gentleman. At least I under- 
stand that a commissioned officer 
is technically so considered. He 
was a captain in the Indian army.” 

“And my grandmother? his 
wife 2” 

" “My mother, his wife, was the 
daughter of an Indian judge.” 

Cosmo gave a sigh of relief and 
said, “ Then—then—had he done 
—was there any cloud on his repu- 
tation ?” 

“ No, I think not, ‘ socially speak- 
ing.’ He was a foolish man, and a 
violent man, and a dissolute man. 
His death proved him to be all 
three, for he was shot in a duel to 
satisfy his antagonist’s family hon- 
our, which had been outraged by 
him.” 

“ But there was nothing else ?” 

“ No; ‘socially speaking,’ he was 
clean-handed; brave, too, I believe, 
and even distinguished.” 

“ Thank God!” 

“Small mercies, Cosmo.” 

“Then my uncle Wildgrave, 
what did he mean ?” 

“ Ah! your uncle was superfine. 
All the Wildgraves were. We must 
go farther back for his horror of the 
Glencairns.” 
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“Your grandfather was——— ?” 
“My grandfather was an indigo- 
lanter in India; but not much is 
known about him, except that he 
lived in India the greater part of 
his life, and died there.” 

“ And his wife?” 

“ Well, Cosmo, as far as I can 
make out, there had been some 
little. oversight on his part about 
her. In fact—though, let us hope, 
in other respects, a good husband— 
he never went through the form of 
marriage with her.” 

Cosmo started to his feet. 

“Then,” he cried, “my worst 
fears are realised !” , 

“Come,” said his father, “that 
is a little unreasonable, surely. Be 
thankful for wedded parents and 
wedded grandparents. It is really 
a fair allowance, as matters go.” 

Cosmo sank into a gloomy silence, 
till he remembered that the pain 
was (or might be) his father’s as 
well as his own, and then, to break 
the pause, he said— 

“T understood from my uncle o 
from you, long ago, that we are of 
’ Scottish descent. Is this so ?” 

“Oh yes; the indigo-plantet cer- 
tainly went from Scotland. There 
is no doubt about that; neither any 
doubt that he changed his name. 
But now we are on the subject, and 
since you are entitled to om all 
I know, I may as well tell it you— 
little though it is—once for all, and 
you can form what conjectures you 
please. You are aware, I presume, 
that I have an elder brother ?” 

“Yes; but I know nothing more 
than that he exists, and is in India, 
By the by, I understood, also, that 
you and he were on bad terms, 
You have never mentioned him to 
me before.” 

“Right; and I mention your 
uncle Robert now, simply because 
it is mainly from him that I know 
anything about our family history. 
We quarrelled, or rather, he quar- 
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relled with me years ago. The mat- 
ter was simple enough. He grew 
tired of the civil service. He saw 
fortunes being made rapidly all 
round him in indigo. He thought 
he would like to make a fortune 
rapidly too—in indigo; but he 
lacked capital. I was prosperous ; 
he knew it, and invited me to sup- 
ply him with the necessary funds. 

declined—mainly because to have 
disengaged so much capital from my 
business at that time would have 
thrown my own career back for 
years. Besides this, Robert had no 
business qualities; almost inevit- 
ably he would have lost the capi- 
tal; and, having resigned the ser- 
vice, would have had nothing to 
fall back upon, So I refused, for 
his sake as much as my own. He 
took a wrong-headed view of things ; 
accused me of I don’t know what 
all, and abjured my relationship in 
a theatrical way which showed how 
just was my belief that he would 
have failed in indigo. Well, well, 
he ought to thank me now, for he 
is high in the service; he don’t, 
however. His affair. In our friend- 
ly days we used often to talk to- 
gether on this—this genealogical 
matter. He was sixteen years of 
age when our father died, and ¢ 
the statements he had from his 
lips amounted in effect to this: 
The indigo-planter—my grand- 
father—was of a good Scottish 
family; but having been very wild, 
as a lad, was ip perpetual trouble 
with his people; and was at last 
turned out of doors by them, in 
consequence of an intrigue with a 
tenant’s daughter, which scandalised 
the good people of the old world in 
a way which this more philosophi- 
eal age would scarcely comprehend. 


He took the young woman with 
him to India, where, after having 
given birth to one child (my father), 
she died. His resentment against 
his own family was very deep (as is 
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often the case with those who have 
offended their families); probably 
he was theatrical, like your uncle 
Robert, for he had dropped their 
name from the moment he left 
home, and was never known in 
India by avy other name than 
‘Glencairn.’” He would conceal 
his real name, no doubt, by way 
of insult to those who had re- 
pudiated him. It is quite in keep- 
ing with Highland pride to abjure 
the abjurer, and scornfully spurn a 
connection which has already been 
renounced on the other side. So it 
is probable that his real name was 
never known ; for he seems to have 
made no secret that the name we 
inherit from him was assumed—and 
the true name, had it been known, 
would likely have come down to 
us as this fact has come. No record 
of a marriage was left by him; nor 
is there any tradition that he owned 
to, or pretended to, a marriage. The 
evidence is all the other way. Old 


Mr. Denwick—the father of my 
friend and benefactor— was the 


indigo - planter’s intimate friend 
in India, and became my father’s 
guardian ; and being still alive at 
his death, was for a time the guard- 
ian of us children, which trust he 
bequeathed to his son—my friend, 
to whom I owe nearly everything. 
I think, therefore, that if there had 
been anything else to know, we 
should have learnt it throngh the 
Denwicks: unquestionably, if there 
had been any grounds for believing 
that my father (who was mest anx- 
ious and sensitive on the subject) 
was born in wedlock, these grounds 
would have been stated. Mr. Den- 
wick, however, denied all know- 
ledge of the existence of such 
grounds.. Here, then, is a blank, 
which can only, I think, be inter- 
preted in one way. My father, ac- 
cording to Robert, had a variety of 
theories, some of which he shared, 
which made for his own legitimacy. 
I apprehend they had no solid basis, 
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What is conclusive to me is, that no 
man who was not both a maniac 
and a villain would have condemned 
his son to the penalties of illegiti- 
macy, by wantonly suppressing evi- 
dence of his marriage, because it 
was contracted in a name which 
would have identified his son with 
the race which he had abjured. 
There, Cosmo, that is positively 
all I know. If some one could 
weave a clean pedigree out of it, 
and identify us with a decent fam- 
ily, I should be glad of it for your 
sake. For myself, I have got on 
so well without a pedigree, that I 
confess to some indifference on the 
subject.” 

When this cold and _passionless 
summation was concluded, there was 
silence for some time. At last 
Cosmo groaned out, rather as think- 
ing aloud than as addressing his 
father, “This accursed taint ! can 
it ever be removed?’ And then 


*his father spoke. “1 see,” he said, 


“you have inherited the Wild- 
graves’ ideas. They put the same 
question to themselves, apropos of © 
me, and answered it in the nega- 

tive." Well, that unlucky old 
indigo-planter has a good deal to 
answer for. I heard enough about 
him in my young days, when, like 
you, I aspired to marry into a proud 
family. I don’t owe him a dutiful 
thought, I can tell you. But how, 
many generations is he to keep in 
the shade? When do you suppose 
illegitimacy ceases to disqualify? 
Three generations make a gentle- 
man, it is said: if so, they meeps 
the bar; and you are the third 
from it. Is it not notorious that 
nowadays the bar-sinister, provided 
it is guilt, is no bar to social success? 
Times have changed since my youth. 
The world is more sensible ; and you 
have the advantage of a generation 
over me. You have other advan- 
tages—position, solid wealth, lin- 
eage undisputed on one side, Fall 
back upon your mother’s pedigree. 
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With that and £10,000 a-year and 
prospects—ay, and prospects—you 
are good enough for any of them. 
Take my word for it. If they think 
not, do as I did—take your own 
way. With the lady on your side, 
you can afford to laugh at them. 
They'll come round in time, and 
soon enough. May I ask who the 
noble lord is ?” 

“T would rather not mention the 
name.” 

“ As you please; but whoever he 
is, he’ll come round if the lady is 
on your side.” 

“My dear father, the lady doesn’t 
dream of me; but even were it as 
you suggest, still you misunder- 
stand the case. In some ways I 
do recognise the justice of what 
you say. It does seem monstrous 
that a bar like this should hang, 
like a felon’s fetter, on generation 
after generation. But this is an 


exceptional case. The lady is not 


only her father’s heiress,—she is 
the last of her family—an ancient 
and historical house, which must 
merge in the race with which she 
intermarries. Do you think, then, 
it would be hononrable, without 
the concurrence of her father—the 
last male depositary of the family 
honours, traditions, and prestige— 
to persuade his daughter to an alli- 
ance which would couple their 
noble name with this ignoble bar? 
Don’t you think it would be some- 
thing like-stealing a possession more 
valuable in their eyes than all their 
wealth ?” 

“No, I don’t; but I do think, 
if you'll excuse me for saying so, 
that you are talking common non- 
sense. If the lady is the sole heir- 
ess of the family prestige (a sha- 
dowy inheritance, by the by), she 
is as much entitled to have an 
opinion about its disposition as 
about the disposal of the family 
wealth. You would have no scru- 
ples as to the latter appanage, 
which is of real importance ; why, 
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then, about the former, which is a 
dream—an idea? Well, well, well. 
You are a gentleman; you have 
your three generations, and that 
obliterates the bar, to which, I am 
very sure, this ungenealogical age 
will never say ‘ nay.’” 

“T am very sure, however, that 
the noble lord in question will.” 

“Then the noble lord in ques- 
tion is an , is no wiser than 
he should be.” 

“That may be; but he is the 
guardian of his family honour, and 
has a right to his own opinion. 
What that would be, I know too 
well. He is the proudest of the 
proud. Twenty generations would 
not erase this blot. The suitor 
who seeks Ais approbation had 
need be immaculate.” 

“Then take your own way; win 
the lady, and leave the rest to time.” 

Cosmo sank into silence and ab- 
straction. His father’s arguments ; 
his own delicate sense of honour; 
the old peer’s pride and prejudices ; 
his own sense of justice; the con- 
flict between the fading dogmas of 
ot enerations and the fresh and 
iberal views of modern life; the 
eclipse of privilege; and the tri- 
umph of individual merit over in- 
herited prestige,—these, with his 
own fond wishes, rushed through 
his mind, clashing here, coinciding 
there, tumultuous and chaotic. And 
slowly from this confusion the dim 
outline of a compromise evolved it- 
self, which, marking with judicial 
severity that which made against 
Cosmo, as well as that which made 
for him, yielded this balance in his 
favour, that that which in him was 
lacking might be supplied by per- 
sonal distinction, won by personal 
effort. That would obliterate flaws 
—of which justice claimed the 
obliteration—and by a nobler expe- 
dient than the brute force of wealth. 

“Ah!” he murmured alond; 
“now would be the time to con- 
centrate vague ambitions and desul- 
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tory efforts! Could I but make a 
name for myself—a great reputa- 
tion . then, indeed 

but what can I do? Yes, 
achievement is the root of real aris- 
tocracy. He who achieves must be 
nobler than he who merely inherits 
the rewards of achievement.” 

“Right, sir! right! - therefore 
achieve.” 

Cosmo started to find he had 
been thinking aloud, and that his 
father’s eyes were fixed upon him 
with a half-friendly, half-mocking 
expression, 

He rose, and said— 

“Father, I thank you for your 
information and advice. The un- 
known evil is always more formid- 
able than that which we see, and 
my fears were greater than the fact. 
The fact is, however, sufficiently 
grave; indeed, an obstacle all but 
insurmountable, though, possibly, 
in one way Well, there is 
subject. 


no good pursuing the 
One explanation, however, I must 


make, In my anxiety to know 
the disability which birth lays me 
under, I may have seemed to you 
to imply that, that being removed, 
no other impediment would re- 
main. If I conveyed that impres- 
sion, let me now correct it, at 
I am unworthy of this lady, I am 
very certain; that she might think 
otherwise is but a dream.” 

“ Well, Cosmo, as I said before, 
I don’t understand you, and never 
shall, I suppose; but what, then, 
does the whole thing amount to ?” 

“Tt amounts to this, that I came 
away from—from a certain influ- 
ence, to dissipate dreams, or, if you 
please, to deaden pain, by using 
my “faculties and acquirements, 
such} as they are, in some active 
sphere. I still wish to find that 
sphere. Our conversgtion has, at 
least, made no difference in that 
desire.” 

“ There is but one obvious sphere 
for a man in your position, of your 
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culture and general views, and that 
is the sphere of politics. You have 
surely turned your thoughts in 
that direction ?” 

*“ Yes, I have; but there are 
obstacles 

“Obstacles! obstacles!  ob- 
stacles !” shouted Mr, Glencairn. 
“Lions in every path! This passes 
patience! Is this all that comes 
of an interminable education ?” 

Cosmo felt somewhat abashed at 
the rude justice of these remarks, 
but replied— 

“I did not say that in this case 
the obstacles were insuperable, But 
it has appeared to me that when 
a man goes. into political life, he 
ought to be able to identify him- 
self heartily with one of the great 
parties—otherwise his career will 
be a failure, and he himself use- 
less. I have never, as yet, seen 
my way to unqualified enlistment 
with any party.” 

“Oh, if that is all, it is a small 
matter ! Every one leaus towards 
certain outlines of political belief, 
sentiment, prejudice, or what you 
please to call it. With this party 
or that or the other, he will find 
that these outlines are followed in 
a general way. No thinking man 
ean honestly pledge himself to con- 
form to all the details of all the 
measures which & party may support. 
All he can hope is to be able to 
subscribe to the general sentiment 
which guides it—to recognise its 
key-note as his own. I should 
fancy that your views are mod- 
erate, and that this should not be 
difficult to you.” 

“No, certainly; but I have 
strong opinions on some important 
subjects which have been made 
shibboleths of party adhesion, 
though no general principle, as 
distinetive of either party, is in- 
volved in them. Well, you can 
see that, if I were honest in my 
declarations, I should run a very 
strong chance of falling between 
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two stools, and failing to be re- 
turned. Suppose I go consistently 
with the Conservatives on all but 
one subject, but that that subject 
has arbitrarily been made a Con- 
servative test; I should expect 
that the Conservatives would op- 

se me for my defection on that 
point, and the Liberals for my 
generally Conservative views, and 
vice versd. Well, but suppose, 
nevertheless, I did get into the 
House. I should not go there 
withont ambition; and do you 
think I could look for political 


advancement from a party to which . 


I ran counter on one or more test- 
questions ?” 

“ Ah, well, when a man has been 
in the House for a little, and sees 
things from nearer points of view, 
it’s wonderful how well he man- 
ages to harmonise his views, on 
the whole, with his party—aunless, 
of course, he is a crack-brained 
eroteheteer, when he is not worth 


considering. By the by, if it is- 


only a question of getting into the 
House, there, I think, 1 could help 
you. Indeed it would suit me per- 
sonally todo so. There isa borough 
in which we—I—have much to 
say. It is not much of a political 
borough ; indeed I don’t think the 


good folk there care two straws: 


about any public question. They 
have a local interest to promote— 
a healthy legitimate interest—and 
what they chiefly want is a mem- 
ber who will nurse this interest. 
To a moderate man on either side, 
who would give some time and 
trouble to this affair, I think I 
could almost guarantee the seat. I 
take it that you have a Conserva- 
tive bias, but that on some points 
you are inclined for discreetly 
liberal progress ?” 

“Yes; 1 think that, on the whole, 
defines my position.” 

“Very well, I will now give you 
all the details, and you can think 
it over.’ I may say that I believe 
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the sitting member will apply for 
the Chiltern Hundreds at the end of 
this session.” 

Mr. Glencairn then briefly laid 
the details before his son, and, at 
last, the longest conversation that 
had ever taken place between them, 
came to a close. 

There is no doubt that the direct 
and unsentimental view which Mr. 
Glencairn had taken of every sub- 
ject discussed had produced its 
effect upon Cosmo, and carried him 
farther than he could have believed 
towards his father’s position. He 
had half admitted that, under cer- 
tain conditions of compromise, his: 
hopes need not be altogether aban- 
doned ; and now his father’s prompt 
energy was hurrying him towards a 
step which might lead to these con- 
ditions, and which certainly would 
force him into a sphere of activity, 
between which and others he had 
vacillated—doubtful of the maturity 
of his powers and preparation— 
doubtful where his special aptitude 
lay. Even for his own mere peace 
of mind, he felt that active employ- 
ment was now indispensable. Open 
to him, apparently beyond a doubt, 
an honourable sphere now lay. 
Would it not be well, then, to 
abandon hesitation? To cut him- 
self free from this eternal weighing 
of alternatives, and combating of 
scruples? The step might lead to 
this or that eventually; in the 
meantime, it meant “ work,” which 
nothing else offered. Would it 
not be well, then, to close with 
what would supply this supreme 
necessity? And if it meant hope, 
too! Did it mean hope, too? 
Well, at least nothing made a 
fairer offer of it. 

Before Cosmo slept that‘ night, 
his resolve was taken; and next 
morning he communicated to his 
father that the borough of 
might consider itself suited with a 
nurse for its “healthy local in- 


terest.” 
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AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE EAST. 


Tae most prominent feature in 
the policy of the new President of 
the United States is the determi- 
nation which he has manifested to 
reform the Civil Service. The abuses 
which have sprung up under a sys- 
tem that deprived meritorious public 
officers of all hope of advancement 
or even of permanent employment 
under the Government, had, as may 
be readily imagined, a most demor- 
alising effect. An official career be- 
ing out of the question, nothing was 
left to those who, through political 
jobbery, had worked themselves 
into the public service, but to make 
the most of their fleeting opportu- 
nities. In the Revenue and other 
departments involving the hand- 
ling of cash, embezzlement, fraud, 
and corruption on a large scale have 
been systematically practised ; while 
in other branches of the Govern- 
ment service which did not offer 
the same financial facilities, the tem- 
porary occupants of office have often 
sought to make political capital or 
gain notoriety, regardless of those 
restraints which official propriety 
and the important functions in- 
trusted to them should have imposed. 
The abuse has finally become so in- 
tolerable, that public sentiment has 
forced upon the Government the 
task of initiating a radical reform 
of the Civil Service. President 
Hayes, ably seconded by Mr. Grant, 
has resolutely set himself to the 
task of sweeping out the Augean 
stable, of dismissing those who are 
incompetent or who have proved 
themselves untrustworthy, and .of 
retaining such as it would be a 
public foes to remove merely be- 
eause they were the nominees of his 
predecessor. The effect of so novel 
a measure has been to cause great 
discontent -among the political ad- 
herents of the Government, who 


are usually paid for their services 
by the patronage which the Presi- 
dent has it in his power to bestow; 
while it has evoked the warm ap. 
proval of all the independent, re- 
spectable, and honest classes of the 
community, who desire to see the 
public departments of the State 
more purely and efficiently ad- 
ministered. 

While this reform cannot fail 
to produce the most beneficial 
results at home, it will have a 
no less desirable effect abroad. For- 4 
eign Powers come into contact with 
American institutions only through 
its diplomatic agents ; and it must 
be admitted that in no branch of 
the public service is reform more 
important than in.that one which 
furnishes the representative speci- 
mens of the nation. Absence of 
all diplomatic training, entire ig- 
norance of international usages and 
of the etiquette of the profession, 
have unfortunately too often charac- 
terised the, agents whose political 
services earn them foreign employ- 
ment with every change of .Presi- 
dent. It is almost unknown in 
American diplomacy for a Secretary 
of Legation ever to become a Min- 
ister, though such instances do oc- 
cur; while it is an almost invariable 
rule for every foreign Minister to be 
recalled after a four years’ service, 
with no chance of ever being em- 
ployed again. The consequence is, 
that the career is only looked upon 
as a stepping-stone to political ad- 
vancement at home; and there is a 
strong temptation to use the posi- 
tion and influence which it confers 
to advance any private ends that 
may tell politically, perfectly irre- 
spective of the obligations and du- 
ties by which the diplomats of other 
nations feel themselves bound. 
There are, of course, exceptions to 
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this rule, and such men as the late 
Mr. Motley, George Bancroft the his- 
torian, Mr. John Jay, Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson, Mr. Russell Lowell, the 
new Minister to Madrid, Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, and Mr. Kasson, are worthy 
representatives; while the names of 
others who have recently repre- 
sented the United States in this 
country, Spain, and elsewhere, will 
at once occur to our readers as speci- 
mens of the class, which we- trust 
would not be possible under Mr. 
Hayes’s new Civil Service Reform 
Administration. There are others 
of ahigher stamp than these, men 
of character and education, who yet 
have placed themselves in a false 
position diplomatically; partly, it 
may be, from ignorance—and partly, 
possibly, from that desire to obtain 
a notoriety and popularity which 
may insure their future political 
advancement at home. The momen- 
tous crisis which is now pending in 
the East invests the diplomatic 
proceedings of the various féreign 
political agents in those countries 
with a peculiarimportance; and if we 
now select one of them as an illustra- 
tion of the truth of our remarks, it 
is not because we have any desire 
to underrate the talents or to impugn 
the motives of the official in ques- 
tion, but because the consequences 
of his action have been too im- 
portant to be allowed to pass un- 
noticed, and because, in the interests 
of the Government which he repre- 
sents, and of the great issues which 
are at stake, we feel bound to point 
out the grave inconveniences which 
must arise from an official laxity 


and disregard of the conventional . 


rules of diplomacy on the part of 
the representatives of a great nation, 

For the last year or more, the most 
prominent figure among American 
diplomats in Europe has been Mr. 
Eugene Schuyler, at this moment 
Consul-General aud Secretary of the 
Legation at Constantinople. Like 
other American diplomats, he had 
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never filled any postion in the 
service prior to his appointment 
some years ago to the post of Secre- 
tary of Legation at St. Petersburg. 
Occupying as he did an official 
position, which seemed in itself to 
offer a guarantee for reserve and 
discretion, while his Government 
maintained cordial relations with 
that to which he was accredited, 
Mr. Schuyler found no difficulty in 
obtaining a permission which would 
certainly have been refused to his 
British colleague, to visit the 
Khanates of Central Asia. The 
moment was propitious for the 
Khivan difficulty; and the numer- 
ous questions arising out of the pro- 
ress of the Russian armies towards 
the Indian frontier, were already 
furnishing materials for an active 
and somewhat sharp correspondence 
between the Governments of Eng- 
land and Russia, d 

On his return from a long and 
interesting expedition, Mr, Schuyler 
drew up an elaborate report upon 
what he had seen, or rather heard, 
during his stay at Khiva and the 
Khanates, and addressed it to his 
chief, Mr. Marshall Jewell, then 
United States Minister at St. Peters- 
burg. This gentleman forwarded it 
in due course to the then Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hamilton Fish; and this re- 
port was injudiciously communicated 
to Congress, with other documents, 
and published in 1874, Mr. Nico- 
las de Voight, then Russian chargé 
@affaires at Washington, immedi- 
ately transmitted it to his Govern- 
ment. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that its publication occasioned 
the liveliest dissatisfaction ia Russia. 
It gave rise to numerous protests, 
not only against the author’s facts, 
but against the conclusions he drew 
from them, and his political esti- 
mates generally. In the mean- 
time Mr. Boker had suceeeded Mr. 
Jewell as United States Minister 
at St. Petersburg, and was at once 
made aware of the painful impres- 
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sion which the publication of this 
Report had produced. The Russian 
Legation at Washington did not con- 
ceal the resentment which had been 
thus excited, and the United States 
Government saw fit, in consequence, 
ultimately to remove its Secretary of 
Legation from St. Petersburg. Mr. 
Boker himself seemed to recognise 
the necessity of this step. He had 
already acquired the reputation, to 
which he was justly entitled, of 
having given evidences of his politi- 
cal impartiality during his mission 
to Turkey, and had received marked 
tokens of the Sultan’s personal 
esteem. It was only natural, there- 
fore, that he should desire to inaug- 
urate his relations with the Court 
of Russia in a manner agreeable to 
it. Nothing daunted by the black 
looks which surrounded him, the 
Secretary of Legation not only re- 
mained at his post during the inter- 
val of dissatisfaction caused by the 
impressions to which he had given 
rise, but occupied himself with writ- 
ing a book, which was shortly after- 
wards published in London, and 
which contained at greater length 
than it was possible to embody in a 
report, details of even a more seri- 
ous character. The publication, in 
his official capacity, of a book con- 
taining matter gravely reflecting on 
the methods of administration em- 
‘wate by the Government to which 
1e was accredited, did not seem to 
strike the head of his department in 
Washington as a very serious breach 
of diplomatic etiquette; and the only 
consequence of the episode was the 
transference of the author in the 
same capacity to Constantinople, 
which furnished him with the op- 
portunity which he seemed to seek, 
of allaying the irritation he had 
produced in Russia, by vehemently 
and publicly espousing the Panslavic 
cause in Turkey. The events in 
Bulgaria afforded him this opportu- 
nity, and there can be little doubt 
that he used it with success. With 


a 
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the exception of Mr, Gladstone and 
Mr. Freeman, it may safely be as- 
serted that no one has worked harder 
to serve the cause of Panslavism 
than Mr. Schuyler. So far as. this 
gentleman is concerned, we regret 
extremely that we should be obliged 
to give so much prominence to his 
proceedings. We have no desire to 
reflect upon Mr. Schuyler, of whom 
we know nothing, personally ; but 
the consequences of the public acts 
performed in his official capacity in 
defiance of all official proprieties, 
have exercised so important an in- 
fluence on questions closely touch- 
ing the interests of the Powers of 
Europe (but not at all those of the 
United States), that we feel justified 
in calling attention to the incon- 
venience attending the lax views 
which have prevailed in Washing- 
ton, in regard to the duties attach- 
ing to a diplomatic position, and to 
irregularities which have not been 
sufficiently censured, .The active 
interference of the representatives 
of the United States in European 
affairs in which their country has no 
direct interest, even if strictly con- 
fined within the limits of diplomatic 
usage, would be officious and unwar- 
ranted by the policy which is sup- 
posed to guide their relations with 
foreign countries, known as_ the 
“ Monroe doctrine ;” but when this 
interference transcends diplomatic 
usage, and their agents make use of 
their official position and character to 
obtain information, not otherwise ac- 
cessible, for the purpose of influenc- 
ing European public opinion through 
the press, on questions which in no 


‘way concern them, we are compelled, 


even at the risk of seeming person- 
al, to illustrate the inconvenience of 
such proceedings by facts which can- 
not be denied. 

It was at the moment when all 
Europe was agitated by the events 
which were transpiting in Turkey, 
and when a question pregnant with 
the gravest consequences, exclu- 
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sively European in character, was 
on the point of exploding, that 
the American Consul-General and 
Secretary of Legation at Constan- 
tinople plunges into the arena, and 
—in justice to his Government it 
should be observed, without its 
knowledge — energetically enters 
upon a campaign in the newspapers, 
against the Government to which 
he is accredited, Had Mr. May- 
nard, the United States Minister 
at Constantinople, been a trained 
diplomat, it is probable he would 
not have tolerated such a breach of 
propriety on the part of his subor- 
dinate; but Mr. Maynard, though a 
man of character and honour, did 
not seem to perceive that the con- 
duct of his Bevetary of Legation 
was at once a professional scandal 
and a departure from the fixed 
policy of hisGovernment. Possibly 
he as little suspected as did the 
Turkish Government, when they 
granted a firman to Mr. Schuyler to 
visit, in his official capacity, the 
scene of the Bulgarian atrocities, 
that he was going to use the wea- 
pon thus placed in his hands 
against those who had furnislied 
him with it. It is needless to enter 
here into the question of the truth 
of Mr. Schuyler’s reports. The bar- 
barities which he reported as having 
been committed by the Russians 
in Central Asia, gave rise to vehe- 
ment contradictions, but we refrain 
from any discussion of the entire 
accuracy of his statements in either 
case. All we insist upon is, that 
his Report should have been fur- 
nished exclusively to his own 
Government, and notsent by him 
to the newspapers; so that the 
first intimation which the State 
Department at Washington received 


of the activity of their Consul- 


General in Turkey, was through 
the public journals, in which a tele- 
gram appeared one day to the effect 
that the Report of Mr. Schuyler upon 
Bulgarian affairs had been pub- 


lished,—-a Report that had never 
been heard of in the State Depart- 
ment till then, much Jess received, 
and which the Secretary of State 
denied had ever been authorised by 
him. Such an episode would sim- 
ply be impossible in the diplomatic 
service of any other country. 

It should be remarked that no 
parallel can be drawn by Mr. Schuy- 
ler between his action and that of 
Mr. Baring. England, as a guarantee- 
ing Power, and one which had spent 
blood and treasure for the defence 
of Turkey, could claim privileges in 
that country to which the United 
States is not entitled. The inter- 
ests at stake affected her policy both 
at home and abroad; and the Gov- 
ernment were compelled, by the 
agitation which sensational reports 
of events in Bulgaria had. produced 
in England, to send Mr. Baring on 
a ‘special mission, and to publish, 
for the information of Parliament, 
then highly excited on the subject, 
his report in a Blue-book. Mr. Bar- 
ing would never have ventured, not- 
withstanding the peculiar relations 
which have bound England to Tur- 
key, to impose such a mission upon 
himself, and afterwards to send 
direct to the London papers the ac- 
count of it for publication without 
the knowledge of his Government. 

It is manifest that a service in 
which such things are possible, and 
which is composed rather of ama- 
teurs than of professionals, who 
refuse to be bound by the traditions 
which govern their colleagues, or 
to accept the standard of official. 
honour and -etiquette which has 
been adopted by universal consent 
and sanctioned by the usages of cen- 
turies, must be productive of the 
greatest confusion in the conduct of 
international affairs. Hence it is 
that we hail the determination of 
the present Cabinet to assimilate to 
some extent the American diplo- 
matic service to that of other nations 
with the warmest satisfaction. 
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It is only due to the Secretary of 
State’s Department at Washington 
to say that Mr, Fish immediately 
communicated to Mr. Maynard at 
Constantinople his disapproval of 
Mr. Schuyler's proceedings; but the 
mischief had been done, the publi- 
cation of the Report having been 
precipitated in order to add fuel to 
fire which had already been kindled 
in England by the news of the “ Bul- 
garian atrocities.” In fact, the dif- 
ficulties with which our own Govern- 
ment had to contend were princi- 
pally created by a popular agitation, 
to produce which the publication of 
an unauthorised Report by an Ame- 
rican Secretary of Legation had 
largely contributed; thus showing 
that it is in the power of any foreign 
diplomat, who totally disregards the 
rules and obligations of his profes- 
sion, to hamper the home as well 
as the foreign policy of countries 
with which he has no concern. 

Equally reprehensible with the 
publication of this Report was the 
transmission, also unknown to his 
Government, of. sensational tele- 
grams by this gentleman to Euro- 
pean papers, in his official capacity, 
and of which the following is a 
specimen :— 


“ Franz FIsHeEr, 
77 Breitestrasse, Cologne. 


‘In Panigmischte 38000 people 
killed by Bascbibazouks and regular 
troops, Almost all women ravished, 
also boys and old men. Koprischtitza, 
Klinoma, entirely destroyed. Rose- 
oil trade at anend. 280killed. Every 
day cases of rape, robbery, and mur- 
der. No security of life. The highest 
degree of destitution prevails. 

“Consuls of Austria, France, Rus- 
sia, America, and Greece, have formed 
an aid committee at Philippopoli, and 
have declared themselves witnesses of 
all cruelties. False testimony secured 
by torture. 

**Seven Baschibazouks, chiefs, deco- 
rated. 

“ SCHNEIDER. 
“ SCHUYLER. 


“ PurLoppoPo.t, 91h August, 1876."" 


(Signed) 


Schneider was the name of the 
German newspaper correspondent 
with whom the American Secretary 
of Legation, under an imperial fir- 
man, was co-operating at the time 
against the Government which had 
granted it to him. 

In acting thus, Mr. Schuyler was 
not merely outraging the usages of 
his profession, and furnishing the 
Government to which he was ac- 
credited with just cause of com- 
plaint, but was violating the Con- 
sular Rules of the United States, 
In Article 1119 of these rules the 
following passage occurs: “ Nor shall 
any diplomatic or consular officer 
correspond in regard to the public 
affairs of any foreign Government 
with any private person, newspaper, 
or other periodical, or otherwise than 
with the proper officers of the Unit- 
ed States.” In the diplomatic doc- 
uments which were communicated 
to Congress in December 1876, Mr. 
Fish had the good taste not to 
include this Report of Mr. Schuy- 
ler’s; but he found himself com- 
pelled to produce it later, in con- 
sequence of a motion by Senator 
Anthony of Rhode Island—though, 
considering the circumstances under 
which it had originated, we think 
he should have not only withheld 
it from the Senate out of courtesy 
towards the Porte, but have re- 
called its author for irregularity 
of conduct. The Senate, how- 
ever, took no notice of the Report. 
What woukl the American Govern- 
ment have said if, during their civil 
war, the Turkish Secretary of Lega- 
tion had published sensational re- 
ports in the European newspapers, 
appealing to the humanity of Eu- 
rope in behalf of Southern prison 
ers suffering in Northern prisons, 
based on his own official inspec- 
tion? We do not mean to draw 
any parallel between the sufferings 
of Bulgarians and the sufferings of 
the rebels; but we do insist that the 
principle is the same, and that the 
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American Government is bound not 
to tolerate conduct on the part of one 
of its own public servants which it 
would have indignantly protested 
against in the case of an official of 
another Power. Finding that his 
diplomatic extravagancies, while in- 
curring the severe censure they de- 
served, produced a not unpleasing 
notoriety, Mr, Schuyler writes to 
Mr. Gladstone a letter, to which the 
latter alludes in a speech made at 
a meeting at Taunton on the 27th 
of January last, in the following 
terms: “I have had, within a few 
days, the honour of a letter from 
Mr. Schuyler, United States Secre- 
tary of Legation and Consul-General 
at Constantinople, in which he says 
he is about to make a further report 
upon the trials and executions in 
Bulgaria, and on the state of the pro- 
vince. J think you will find in it, he 
writes, abundant confirmation of the 
remark at which Selim Effendi took 
offence.” Mr. Gladstone commented 
upon this communication as follows : 
“T quote this because those who 
wish to lull the people of England 
into ignoble slumber, are fond of 
saying there has been exaggeration 
on this subject.” Now we would 
ask, what business ha’ the American 
Secretary of Legation at Constanti- 
nople to be in any such correspon- 
dence with the most prominent 
political antagonist of the British 
Government, and to use his official 
position as a foreign diplomat, to 
furnish him with political weapons 
which could not otherwise be ob- 
tained, and which were to be used 
in England for party purposes? If 
this is unjustifiable in regard to 
England, it is still less excusable in 
the case of Turkey. Whether Mr. 
Gladstone will turn out to have been 
an enemy to the true interests of his 
own country or not, we shall leave 
time to show; that he is the most 
bitter and uncompromising enemy of 
Turkey he would not himself deny. 
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And the eagerness which Mr, 
Schuyler evinced, while filling a con- 
fidential position at the Court of a 
friendly Power, to rush into private 
correspondence with its most bitter 
and dangerous opponent, and to af- 
ford him information to carry on a 
political campaign against it, was so 
glaring a breach of international pro- 
priety, that the Ottoman Government 
felt bound to bripy the proceedings 
of Mr. Schuyler nnder the notice of 
the Cabinet at Washington, and to 
point out, that it was not by excit- 
Ing popular passion that calm could 
be restored to the East. This was 
immediately after the failure of the 
Constantinople Conference, but at 
the moment when the Porte had 
entered into peace negotiations with 
Servia and Montenegro, and while 
popular passions were for the mo- ~* 
ment slumbering. The Ottoman Gov- 
ernment begged, therefore, that. the 
Secretary of State would forbid, by 
telegraph, the publication of any new 
report. Mr. Fish acted on this occa- 
sion with a great deal of loyalty. He 
wrote officially : “ Prior to the receipt 
of the complaint, I had sent a tele- 
graphic instruction to the United 
States Minister at Constantinople, 
which, it is hoped, will prevent a con- 
tinuance of a correspondence to which 
the Ottoman Government has reason 
to object.” The orders of Mr. Fish 
were this time obeyed, Mr. Schuyler 
had hitherto ignored them; for in 
spite of the reproof of the Secretary 
of State on the occasion of the 
ublication of his first Report, he 
fad continued to prepare another, 
and to write, as we have seen, to 
Mr. Gladstone. At the same time, 
he seems to have felt himself obliged 
to account to the public for the 
enforced silence ; and the following 
telegram, quoted from the ‘Scots- 
man,’ dated March 23d, appeared 
in a well-known journal in New 
York, with the heading, “ Energy 
and Courage Discountenanced :”— 
21 
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“The London correspondent of the 
Edinburgh ‘Scotsman’ says he regrets to 
hear that Mr. Eugene Schuyler, United 
States Consul-General at Constanti- 
nopie, is in difficulty with the Wash- 
ington Government in consequence of 
his published communications about 
Turkish outrages. Only one cause 
can be assigned, if the report be true, 
and it is the prominent part which Mr. 
Schuyler took in ferreting ont and lay- 
ing bare before the world the horrible 
buteheries of the Turks in Bulgaria. 
Probably Turkey has requested his 
recall,”’ 


Whether or not this was an at- 
tempt on the part of Mr. Schuyler 
to enlist public sympathy on his 
behalf against his own Government, 
it is impossible for us to: judge. 
Certain it is, however, that while 
manifesting an entire disregard of 
the effect which his public writings 
" might produce upon the feelings of 
those he attacked, and while ready 
to acquire popularity at their ex- 
pense, he was extremely sensitive 
to anything like newspaper criti- 
-eism which placed his own conduct 
in an unfavourable light. An 
-article, for instance, appeared in 
-a Constantinople paper called ‘ La 
‘Turquie,’ to the following effect :— 


*““ Cumul @ attributions incompatidles. 


‘Mr. Schuyler, Secretary of the 
"United States Legation, and Consul- 
‘General—that same Mr. Schuyler who 
‘has acquired a certain celebrity by his 
accounts, more imaginary than trath- 
iful, of the massacres in Bulgaria—hav- 
ing learned that a commission was to 
:go to Slimia for the trial of Chefket 
*Pasha, implicated in these events, 
wished to go also, for the purpose, it 
<appears, of continuing the part which 
he had already performed in those 
flocalities, 

“To that effect, Mr. Schuyler applied 
‘to the Sublime Porte for a vizierial 
jetter, as he had done once before. It 
was refused, and the Government was 
right. 

“If Mr. Scliuyler, like his English 
colleague, had been instructed by his 
Legation with a mission of any. kind, 
the Imperial Government would cer- 


tainly not have declined to grant the 
required letter; on the contrary, it 
would have at once given it, as it ig 
itself chiefly interested in knowing 
who the culprits are, and in punishing 
them with the full rigour of the laws, 

“But Mr. Schuyler, during his first 
journey in Bulgaria, having rather acted 
the part of a newspaper correspondent 
than of a diplomatic agent, the Porte 
could not do otherwise, on this occa- 
sion, than treat him as a journalist 
whose tendencies were already known. 

“Indeed, Mr. Schuyler has addressed 
to various newspapers open telegrams 
and correspondence, wherein the facts 
were singularly exaggerated. Every- 
thing he said was believed in as an 
article of faith, Mr. Sehuyler’s diplo- 
matic character being a guarantee of 
veracity for the newspapers as well as 
for their readers. Now, we repeat it, 
in this circumstance, Mr. Schuyler was 
but a newspaper correspondent, who 
wanted to see around him nothing but 
massacres and dead bodies, 

““We do not know in what manner 
the American Government will judge 
the conduct of its functionary ; but it 
is certain that it is far from being in 
conformity with the Monroe doctrine, 
which regulates the relations of the 
United States with the countries of 
other continents.” 


On the next day, Mr. Horace May- 
nard addressed to Safvet Pasha 
an official note to the following 
effect :— 


‘* CONSTANTINOPLE, Nov, 27, 1876. 


* Srr,—I beg to call your attention 
to an article in ‘La Turquie’ of yes 
terday, entitled ‘Cumul d’attributions 
incompatibles,’ reflecting unkindly 
upon the Secretary of this Legation, 
and indelicate towards the Legation 
itself, ending by a discourteous allu- 
sion to the Government of the United 
States of America. The whole article 
is offensive in tone, and inexact in 
statement. 

**T submit the matter to your Ex- 
cellency to take such steps in the pre- 
misesas the Ottoman Government may 
think due to the friendly representa- 
tion of a friendly Power in conformity 
with the law applicable to such cases. 
—Please accept, &c. 

(Signed) “HORACE MAYNARD.” 
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The Turkish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs replied to this as follows :— 


( Translation.) 


“Susie Porte, Dec. 12, 1876. 


‘*M. LE MINIsTRE,—I have received 
the note which you were pleased to 
address me, on the 27th of November 
last, relating to the article which ap- 
peared in the newspaper ‘La Turquie’ 
on the 26th of that month, and entitled 
‘Cumul d’attributions incompatibles.’ 

“It is hat that article contains a 
severe on the personal acts 
which se obtained for Mr. Schuyler 
some no y in regard to the events 
of the Bulgarian insurrection, and 
which have, whether rightly or 
wrongly, alienated from him public 
sentiment in our country. 

“But I have vainly tried to discover 
in the expressions of that article, as 
well as in the thoughts which prompted 
it, the least offensive intention against 
the official character of Mr. Schuyler, 
inasmuch as this was not in question 
at the time of his peregrinations in 
Roumelia; and doubtless, it is not in 
that capacity that he has addressed .to 
foreign newspapers, correspondence 
which did not spare in the least our 
national susceptibilities. 

“Neither have I perceived that the 
article referred to made any improper 
allusion calculated to wound the Lega- 
tion of the United States at the Sub- 
lime Porte nor the Federal Govern- 
ment itself; and it is evident that, 
taken as a whole, that publication 
could not have the offensive character 
which you deem proper to attribute to 
it,and which would render it subject 
M4 the exceptional provisions of the 
aw. 

“We have nothing more nearly at 
heart, M. le Ministre, than to exhibit 
towards you, as representative of a 
Government whose friendship we ap- 
preciate to the highest degree, such 
consideration and regard as should 
testify our sincere and constant attach- 
ment for the good relations which.we 
have always desired to maintain with 
the United States ; but, in the present 
case, we must regret our inability to 
share with you the idea that there 
could have been, on the part of the 
newspaper ‘La Turquie,’ any injury 
inflicted upon the official character of 
the Secretary and Consul-General of 


the American Mission, or that we 
should be authorised in deviating, in 
this instance, from the ordinary provi- 
sions of the legislation in force. 

“If Mr. Schuyler believes himself 
offended, either in his reputation or 
in his honour, by the imputed article, 
we are ready to aid him with the legal 
means, in order to obtain the redress 
which he might have the right to ex- 
act from the newspaper ‘La Turquie,’ 
under the protection of the law which 
regulates offences of that nature ; but 
we should be misjudged by the Amer- 
ican people, who, on all occasions; show 
themselves so nobly jealous of their 
liberties and prerogatives, if we were 
to consent to assimilate the case which 
forms the object of your communica- 
tion, to an extra-legal question, in 
which the honour and the dignity of 
the American Mission were engaged. 

“I therefore, M. le Ministre, deeply 
regret my inability to satisfy the re- 
quest you have done me the honour to 
address me, otherwise than by remain- 
ing within the limits prescribed to me, 
as well by the sincere desire of being 
agreeable to you, as by the obligation of 
satisfying the requirements of common 
law relating to Press matters. 

“ Be pleased to accept, &c., 

“ SAFVET.”’ » 


Considering the tone habitually 
employed by the Americau journals 
towards their own public men, and 
the reckless abuse in which they 
indulge of officials from the Presi- 
dent downwards, there is something 
very grotesque in this sensitive 
citizen of a free country crying out to 
the very Government that he has 
denounced in the foreign press for 
redress against the legitimate criti- 
eism which his i lar conduct 
had justly evoked in a local news- 
paper. The result was not a suc- 
cess, either so far as the Minister or 
the Secretary were concerned, A 
trained diplomat would never have 
exposed himself to such a snub as 
Safvet Pasha administered to Mr. 
Maynard, one doubly significant in 
the case of an American, who thus 
afforded a Turk an opportunity’ of 
reading him a lesson on the respect 
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which was due to the liberty of the 
press. Fortunately, foreign minis- 
ters at Washington do not pay any 
attention to the attacks of news- 
papers, of which they are occasion- 
ally the victims—in which the terms 
‘«drunkard,” “robber,” “cheat,” 
have been freely applied. They 
prefer making a collection of these 
articles, which could not appear in 
any other country, as curiosities, 
the more especially as they have 
done nothing to deserve them, It 
is impossible for the ordinary imagi- 
nation to conceive the abuse which 
the Northern newspapers would 
have lavished upon any foreign 
diplomatic agent who, during the 


civil war, had openly espoused the 
cause of the South in the European 
press under his official signature. 
We regret to have been compelled 
to go into this disagreeable history 
with so much detail, but it involves 
a principle too important to be over- 


looked. It is evident that this 
abuse of confidential functions must 
lead to the gravest inconvenience 
if tolerated. The English Govern- 
ment has a right to complain of the 
active part an American Secretary 
of Legation has been able to take 
in English politics, through the 
facilities afforded by his official 

ition abroad. Much more has 
the Turkish Government the right 
to protest against conduct, which 
the United States Government 
would be the first to resent were 
the cases reversed. If Mr. Schuyler 
wishes to continue a public cham- 
pion of a certain class of Ottoman 
subjects, he has a perfect right to 
his hobby, but he is bound to re- 
sign his appointment, It is per- 
fectly intolerable that he or any one 
else should be allowed to use their 
official position to exploiter the 
Eastern Questign with a view to 
obtaining a pie notoriety be- 
cause it may be of use to them later. 
The question is too serious, and the 
interests at stake are too important 


and far-reaching, for them to ‘be 
trifled with by any single individual, 
And here let us remember that 
any other man who held the same 
position could have caused quite as 
much sensation as Mr, Schuyler has 
done. The notoriety which he has 
achieved could be gained by any 
diplomatic agent who was permitted 
by his Government to be a news- 
paper correspondent at the same 
time. 

Moreover, the relations which 
have always existed betwgen Turkey 
and the United Statewove been 
such as to render the cru8ade under- 
taken against the former Power by 
Mr. Schuyler doubly . inexcusable, 
We have in the public archives at 
Washington abundant evidence of 
the kindly feeling which has in- 
variably been manifested. by the 
Porte towards America, Before the 
treaty of 1830, we find reports from 
Mr. David Offley, and Commodores 
Rodgers and Crane, to Presidents 
Adams and Jackson, and to the 
Department of State, stating that 
American ships of war, merchant 
vessels, and official agents, had been 
“treated with the greatest kind- 
ness and courtesy.” After 1830 
the relations were not only more 
cordial, but there -was a certain 
identity of feeling or policy on the 
question of political refugees who, 
from Hungary, Poland, and Italy, 
found an asylum as well in Turkey 
as in the United States. When, in 
1858, the Austrian authorities were 
compelled to deliver Coszta, an 
Hungarian by birth, but an Ameri- 
can citizen, to the United States 
naval officer at Smyrna, Austria 
protested energetically in Washing- 
ton against the proceeding ; but Mr. 
Marcy, then Secretary of State, con- 
tended that as the affair took place 
in Turkish waters, the only Power 


which had any right to interfere 


was Turkey, and as she had ab- 
stained from action, no other Power 
had any locus standi, Without 
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discussing Mr, Marcy’s theory, the 
fact remains that the silence of the 


. Porte upon that occasion enabled 


the American Government to es- 
cape aserious diplomatic dilemma. 
Then we have Mr. Boker writing to 
Mr. Fish in November 1873, to the 
effect that, “the whole course of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
his official relations with me has 
been one of exceptional respect and 
unfailing kindness.” In July 1875 
Mr. Maynard writes'to Mr. Fish in 
regard to “the American Roberts 
College” on the Bosphorus: “As 
far as I can judge, there is a very 
general kind feeling entertained for 
the institution, and the very able 
men at its head; and I cannot 
doubt that its influence, silent and 
inoffensive as it appears to be, will 
do much to promote friendship and 
good correspondence between the 
two Governments. It is this aspect 
of the subject, that has induced me 
to dignify it with this official com- 
munication.” And in another de- 
spatch Mr. Maynard alludes to “ the 
evident disinclination on the part 
of the Ottoman authorities to incur 
the displeasure of our Government, 
towards which, in various ways, they 
bave manifested kind feelings.” 
We could multiply quotations of 
this nature, but we have said 
enough to show that there was a 
want of generosity as well as a lack 
of discipline in Mr, Schuyler’s pro- 
cedure; and that if he still feels 
himself compelled by his humani- 
tarian instincts publicly to expose 
atrocities, common courtesy demands 
that those committed by Cossacks 
and Bulgarians should have his first 
attention. So far as a portion of 
the press in his own country is con- 
cerned, their ignorance of the facts 
we have narrated, has doubtless led 
them into an erroneous apprecia- 
tion of his position and conduct, 
as the following paragraph, which 
lately appeared in some of the news- 
papers, will show. “Consul-Gen- 





eral Schuyler, who exposed the 
Bulgarian atrocities, deserved ‘the 
handsome courtesies shown to him 
in some quarters in London, Mr. 
Evarts, too, has paid him the hand- 
some compliment of declining to 
accede to Turkey’s request for. his 
recall,” 

As a matter of fact no such de- 
mand has ever been made, though 
there can be little doubt that the 
Porte would be perfectly justified 
in making it. We believe Mr, 
Evarts to be a man of too much 
experience and. intelligence to de- 
sire to wound the sensibilities of a 
friendly Power by retaining at his 
pert ao individual who has made 

imself personally obnoxious to it; 
and we have little doubt that he 
would long ago have acted sponta- 
neously in the matter had the above 
facts been brought to his notice, 
and if the correspondence between 
Mr. Maynard and Safvet Pasha, re- 
lative to the article in ‘La Tur- 
quie,’ which we have quoted above, 
had ever been forwarded from the 
United States Legation at Con- 
stantinople to the Ameriean State 
Department. This we can  posi- 
tively assert was not done at the 
time, and we have good reason to 
believe that this curious document 
has never reached Washington to 
this day. In recalling Mr. Schuyler, 
Mr. Evarts would only be acting 
in accordance with the policy ex- 
pressed’ by the United States in 
cases which we might possibly have 
occasion to cite, in which the 
Government have declared “ that 
they appreciate the duty of a friend- 
ly Power not to have retained an 
agent who has ceased to enjoy their 
kindly sentiments.” 

The only demand which the 
Porte has made, was a request that 
his Government would stop Mr, 
Schuyler’s irregular _ publications. 
But this had been anticipated by a 
telegraphic despatch from the State 
Department at Washington, order- 
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ing an end to be put to a corre- 
spondence “to which the Ottoman 
Government has reason to object.” 
Meantime a perfectly false and 
unwarrantable impression has been 
produced in Turkey by conduct on 
the part of an American official, 
which might almost be construed 
into an active partisanship, morally 
implicating his Government. The 
American Policy was, however, a 
stranger to any such attitude; and 
this is so true that the United States 
Government not only repudiated any 
participation in Mr. Schuyler’s acts, 
but, with reference to European 
affairs, announced, after the decla- 
ration of war, that “the Govern- 
ment of the United States will 
now, as heretofore, be found earn- 
est in maintaining an attitude of 
neutrality in European contests.” 
The President has proclaimed 
the same principles in his inaugu- 
ral address. This question affects, 
then, not merely the grave interests 
at stake in the East, but it touches 
the dignity of the United States 
itself. So long as its agents can, in 
an amatetr capacity, commit their 
country to a line of conduct op- 
posed to its traditions, as well as 
to the solemnly declared policy of 
the Goverument, and can continue 
with impunity to suppress the 
records of their diplomatic blun- 
ders, will they expose their country 
to an unfavourable criticism. 
Fortunately it is rarely in the 
power of any one man in any ser- 
vice, however irregular his conduct 
may be, to work such incalculable 
mischief, and contribute to produce 
such disastrous results, as Mr. Schuy- 
ler has done. As we have already 
said, with the exception of Mr. 
Gladstone, there has been no more 
eruel friend to the populations he 
desired to serve than this gentle- 
man. Had it not been for the 
itation in England, led by Mr. 
Gladstone, based largely on the re- 


ports of Mr. Schuyler, Russia would 
never have been forced into a posi- 
tion which compelled her ultimate- 
ly, as the recognised champion 
of the Christians, to declare war 
against Turkey. Nothing was fur- 
ther from her original intention 
than to go to war with that Power. 
The best friends of the Christians 
in Turkey saw clearly the terrible 
fate which was in store for them 
should their provinces ever become 
the battle-field of rival creeds; and 
it was not because the “atrocities” 
could be palliated, but because they 
would give rise to far more terrible 
ones if they were used as a political 
pretext or asa religious war-cry, that 
an [agitation was deprecated which 
was based on ignorance of the results 
to which it must necessarily lead. 
If to-day the Bulgarians were asked 
whether they were grateful to the 
feeders and promoters of the agita- 
tion which provoked the present 
war in their behalf, who can doubt 
that they would reply, that they pre- 
ferred misgovernment to wholesale 
massacre, and that they regretted an 
interference so disastrous to them- 
selves? The insurrection in Turkey, 
which was in the first instance ex- 
cited by a Panslavic propaganda, 
and which gave rise to the “ atro- 
cities,” was only a foretaste of what 
must follow when Russian intrigue 
was followed by Russian invasion. 
During the rare periods when Chris- 
tians in Turkey were left entirely 
alone by foreign Powers, and not 
stirred up to rebel against their 
Government, their lot was not 
merely endurable—they were com- 
aratively prosperous and happy; 
Bat they have been goaded to their 


own destruction by the Powers who 
used them as weapons of political 
warfare, till they finally fell into 
the reckless and irresponsible hands 
of sentimental statesmen and ama-’ 
teur diplomats. From that moment 
their doom was sealed. 
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Tae Khedive’s Egypt has this 
point of resemblance to the Egypt 
of the Pharaohs—that the people 
of the soil are ground down and op- 
pressed by cruel taskmasters now, 
as they were in and before the days 
of Moses. 

What the Pyramids were to the 
poor Egyptian of the time of 
Cheops — what the treasure-cities 
Ramses and Pithom were to the 
Israelites—the Suez Canal. and the 
other public works undertaken 
during fis reign have been to the 
poor Egyptians of the Khedive 
Ismail, who have been sacrificed by 
thousands on the altar of “ pro- 
gress” erected by their ruler, | 

Mr. De Leon, in respect to Egypt, 
the character of its ruler, and the 
condition of its people, speaks with 
an authority derived from an inti- 
mate personal acquaintance of many 
years’ duration with the country. 
American Consul-General at Cairo 
during the Crimean War, he re- 
signed that post to throw in his 
fortunes with his native south at 
the commencement of the great 
American struggle. But he has 
ever since kept up intimate. rela- 
tions with the principal public men 
of Egypt; and it will appear, from 
a perusal of the interesting pages 
now under remark, that although 
Mr. De Leon feels natural partiality 
for a ruler from whom during a 
long acquaintance he has received 
many marks of kindness and con- 
sideration, he does not on that ac- 
count extenuate his faults, while 
giving him full credit for his good 
qualities, . 

“Ismail Khedive is a man of about 
forty-eight years of age, under the 
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middle height, but heavily and 
squarely built, with broad shoulders, 
which, during the last year, seem to 
have become bowed down by the 
heavy burdens imposed upon him, 
under which he has so manfully 
struggled. His face is round, covered 
by a dark brown beard, closely clip- 
ped, and short moustache of the same 
colour, shading a firm but sensual 
mouth, His complexion is dark ; his 
features regular, heavy rather than 
mobile in expression. His eyes, 
which he keeps habitually half closed, 
in Turkish fashion, sometimes closing 
one entirely, are dark and usually 
dull, but very penetrating and bright 
at times, when he shoots a sudden 
sharp glance, like a flash, at his inter- 
locutor. His face is usually as ex- 
pressionless as that of the Sphinx or 
the late Napoleon III., of whom, in 
my intercourse with the Khedive, I 
have been frequently reminded; for 
they are men much of the same stamp 
in character and intellect, with the 
same strong and the same weak char- 
acteristics doing’ constant battle with 
each other. The Khedive’s voice -is 
very characteristic — low, somewhat 
thick, yet emphatid, well modulated, 
giving meaning to the most common- 
place utterances; his words accom- 
panied by a smiie of much attractive- 
ness when he seeks to please, and his 
inind is at ease. But under the mask 
of apparent apathy or serenity, the 
ciose observer will remark that the 
lines across the broad brow. and about 
the strong mouth indicate strong pas- 
sions as strongly suppressed, and the 
cares of empire intruding ever on light- 
er thoughts ; and judge the Khedive to 
be far from a happy man.” 


We are told that Ismail’s _per- 
sonal amiability and humanity 
have been signalised by the cessa- 
tion of severe punishments daring 
his reign—with one remarkable 
exception of recent occurrence, 
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which will be found related in the 
interesting story of the “Eastern 
Wolsey,” as Mr. De Leon terms the 
Jate Ismail Sadyk Pasha. This 
man, who rose in a few years 
from the position of a common 
feliah to be Movffetish or Finance 


Minister, 


“Was reputed to understand better 
than any man in Egypt how to 
‘squeeze the fellah,’ which meant to 
wring the last para out of the poor 
wretches by the use of the terrible 
kourbash, or hippopotamus-hide whip.” 


The Mouffetish appears to have 
exercised his power for his own 
profit to some purpose, At the 
time of his disappearance, this 
“mean and dirty-looking Arab of 
low type” possessed three palaces 
in Cairo, covering, with their gar- 
dens, an area as large as the Pyra- 
mids; and enjoyed or endured an 
establishment of thirty-six wives, 


regular and irregular, each of whom 
was waited on by six white slaves, 
and a retinue of black ones, 

We turn from this repulsive pic- 


ture to one more pleasing. If Is- 
mail Sadyk was the bad genius of 
Egypt, Nubar Pasha may be termed 
the good. genius of his adopted 
country. By race an Arminian, he 
has been known in Europe as an 
able Egyptian statesman for twenty 
years past; and he is at once the 
most honest and the ablest public 
man that Egypt has possessed. Nnu- 
bar is, however, now in disgrace 
and exile, because he has always 
been the strenuous advocate of 
justice for the masses, and the 
persistent opponent of the Khe- 
dive’s costly projects. Nubar’s great 
work has been the establishment 
of the mixed tribunals, which were 
designed at once to act as a check 
on the absolute power of the Khe- 
dive, and to curb the authority of 
the agents of foreign Governments 
in Egypt by depriving them of the 
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prerogatives which they enjoyed 
under the old capitulations, The 
effect of those prerogatives was, 
that any civil or criminal suit in 
which a foreigner was defendant, 
could only be tried before the con- 
sular court of the nationality con- 
cerned. Under such a ‘system, it 
was difficult for an Egyptian to ob- 
tain a verdict in any suit he might 
bring against a foreigner; equally 
difficult to procure the conviction 
of a foreigner for a criminal offence, 
Whereas, in all cases in which 
foreigners were the plaintiffs, their 
consular agents were bound to press 
their claims on the local Govern- 
ment, which they usually did with 
great persistence and powerful ef- 
fect. Mr. De Leon says, that on 
the whole, as far as his experience 
went, the system. worked well, and 
insured “speedy and substantial 
justice to foreign residents in the 
absence of a better tribunal.” We 
have no doubt that it did so; but 
how about the speedy and substan- 
tial justice for the natives of the 
soil ! 

The mixed tribunals, which were 
at once the crown and termination 
of Nubar’s ministerial career—for 
their establishment by his agency 
was the proximate cause of his dis- 
favour with the Khedive—are de- 
scribed by Mr. De Leon at length. 
They provide for the hearing of 
all international civil causes, even 
of those to which the Khedive is 
a party, before courts composed 
equally of the foreign and native 
element. This reform, although 
dwarfed of the fair proportions de- 
signed by Nubar, is a great step in 
the right direction—the small end 
of the wedge which the influence 
of England ought to drive home. 

The name of Nubar Pasha was 
brought forward at the time of the 
Conference as the most eligible 
Christian governor for Bulgaria; 
but his affections, interests, and 
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ambition are all centred in Egypt, 
whither he may shortly be recalled 
as the only Egyptian statesman 
capable of steering the country 
through the troubled waters of the 
impending crisis. At the termina- 
tion of Ismail’s reign, moreover, 
Nubar is pretty certain to rule 
Egypt under Tewfik Pasha, Ismail’s 
eldest son, in whose favour Nubar 
obtained from the Porte the altera- 
tion of the succession, which, by the 
original firman, was settled on the 
oldest male of Mehemet Ali’s family. 
That oldest male, by the way, is, 
after the present Khedive, Halim 
Pasha, the youngest son of Mehe- 
met Ali, who resides. at Constan- 
tinople, where he bas been for some 
years maintained by the Porte high 
in favour and employment—kept 
as a rod tm terrorem for the Khe- 
dive and his sons, in case they 
should prove refractory or stint the 
supplies of baksheesh, for which 
the rulers of Turkey have always 
had an insatiable. maw. Mr, De 
Leon tells us that many millions of 
pounds have been thus annually 
sent from Egypt as a sop to the 
Turkish Cerberus. The sketch of 
Prince Halim, like other sketches of 
character in these pages, is touched 
with a masterly hand; and the de- 
scription of his favourite sport of 
gazelle- hunting with hound and 
hawk in the Egyptian desert will 
well repay perusal. 
To return now to the Khedive : 


“His introduction of Western civil- 
isation into Egypt; his Europeanising 
Cairo, the stronghold of the vanishing 
oriental type of city ; his great public 
works; his greater educational plans ; 
his filling his administrations with 
Europeans, and placing them at the 
head of all the principal bureaux ; his 
remodelling his army under the aus- 
pices of skilled and trained army offi- 
cers, invited from his Ultima Thule, 
America; the broad religious tolera- 
tion which has made Christian churches 
more numerous than Moslem ones, . 
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all these things are notorious, and con- 
stitute his claim to the admiration of 
Christendom as a wise reformer, a 
light newly arisen in the East.” 


The Khedive allows himself four 
wives, and is described as the mo- 
del head of a family, on the orien- 
tal plan. His sons and daughters 
have all received the best European 
education ; and for all these, when 
they marry, he has insisted on the 
one wife principle. The second 
and third sons, Hussein and Has 
san Pashas, have been educated in 
Paris and at Oxford respectively. 
Hassan was present with the Abys- 
sinian expedition, and is now in 
command of the Egyptian contin- 
gent in Turkey. Of the heir appa- 
rent, Prince Tewfik, Mr. De Leon 
gives a very pleasing picture :— 


“If I were asked: to point out the 
model gentleman among the younger 
native generation at Cairo (in the 
higher sense of that much - abused 
word), I should select Prince Tewfik 
as one of its most superior types. .. . 
In the great whispering-gallery of that 
Court, and of the Frank community 
at Cairo, I have never heard a whisper 
breathed against his domestic virtues 
or private character. . . . His face, eye, 
and smile inspire confidence. You 
feel that here is a man you can trust. 
. . . Should it be his fate to mount 
the throne of Egypt, I predict that he 
will prove a prudent, humane, and 
sensible ruler, .and do credit to him- 
self and good to his people.” ; 


The present ruler of Egypt is a 
remarkable contrast to Eastern 
tentates generally, both in respect 
of liberality of views and of atten- 
tion to business. But his reform- 
ing zeal has gone near to be his 
ruin as well as that of his people. 
Every new project, no matter how 
costly, which promised to increase 
the greatness of Egypt, in however 
remote a future, found in him a 
ready listener and often a dupe. 
His financial troubles are due—part- 
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ly to his large expenditure on the 
Suez Canal, partly to the ambitious 
engineering works he has under- 
taken, partly to his military expedi- 
tions, partly to the incessant cry of 
the daughter of the horse-leech re- 
sident at Constantinople, partly to 
his mania for ‘building,. partly to 
his magnificent ideas of hospitality. 
For his large expenditure on the 
Suez Canal, the Khedive, having 
parted with his original shares, has 
now almost nothing to show beyend 
the political importance conferred 
by that work on his country. So 
far as his pecuniary interests are 
concerned, they would be best con- 
sulted by shutting up the Canal, 
and thereby forcing all the trans- 
Egyptian traffic over the railway 
from Alexandria to Suez, which, 
along with the harbours and docks 
nt these termini, are his private 
property. 

It is barely twenty-five 'years 
since Robert Stephenson com- 
menced the single line of railway 
from Alexandria to Suez. Now 
there are more than 1300 miles 
completed in Egypt proper; and 
the Khedive is pushing his railway 
aud telegraph lines into the heart 
of Africa. 

As an instance of his magnificent 
ideas may be cited the railway now 
under construction from Cairo to 
Sioot in Upper Egypt; and its pro- 
jected links of extension, partly by 
steamboat, partly by railway, to 
Khartoam on the White Nile, and 
thence to Massowah on the Red 
Sea. In the first place, the railway 
from Cairo to Sioot runs along the 
bank of the Nile, which river is all 
the way navigable by steamboats, 
a distance of 240 miles. The next 
link by steamer from Sioot to Wady 
Halfa, surmounting the First Catar- 
act by a ship-incline, is 800 miles. 
From Wady Halfa, by railway, the 
line marking the chord of the loop 
there formed by the river to Khar- 
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toum, is about 550 miles. The last 
proposed link from Khartoum to 
the Red Sea is 550 miles more. 
Thus the total distance from Cairo 
to Massowah is 2000 miles, of 
which 1340 are by railway. In 
the opinion of the English engi- 
neecr, who reports favourably on 
the proposed work, “the expor- 
tation of ivory and other Central 
African products will be increased 
and facilitated by such a railway; 
but they will sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the 
grain, sugar, and cotton which will 
be produced and exported from the 
vast alluvial plains of the Soudan.” 
The engineer then proceeds to 
show how this line when completed, 
with the addition of a ship-incline 
over the First Cataract, might short- 
en by three days the route to India 
—thereby, be it remarked, super- 
seding the Suez Canal. And this 
line is to be constructed through 
country where, by the engineer's 
report, “ordinary wood _ sleepers 
for railways would not last more 
than a few weeks,” because of the 
ravages of the white ants, who eat 
all kinds of woods, even totally 
destroying the largest trees. 

After saying that no data exist 
for estimating the precise amount 
of traffic to be expected, the en- 
gineer concludes his report as fol- 
lows :— 


‘In the particular case of the 
Soudan Railway and its probable 
traffic, it is a fact which cannot be 
disputed, that the extent of land near 
its southern terminus, or within reach 
of it by navigable waters, or land 
carriage, which is capable of Lege 
the finest crops of cotton, grain, an 
sugar, is practically unlimited; and 
that during the time requisite for the 
construction of the railway, such area 
may be brought into cultivation as 
will furnish immediate and consider- 
able traffic. The vast quantities of 
timber of various kinds which will 
become cheaply accessible to the pro- 
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— railway, will supply fuel to the 
ocomotives for.a long period of time, 
and one of the most important items 
in the working expenses of the railway 
will thereby be largely reduced. As- 
suming the working expenses of the 
Soudan Railway to be sixty per cent 
of the gross receipts (which is seven 
per cent higher than the average 
working expenses of all the Indian 
railways), it can scarcely be doubted 
that the traffic from the local and 
through sources enumerated will yield 
a satisfactory return upon the small 
cost of the proposed railway.” 


Thus it appears that the trade 
which is to pay dividends on the 
outlay must principally come from 
one extremity of the line in Central 
Africa, and has first to be created ! 
The prosecution of this wild scheme 
has, Resuman been indefinitely post- 
poned by the financial embarrass- 
ments of the Khedive, who would 
of course have been obliged to pro- 
vide every para for its construction. 

Under the Khedive’s mania for 
building, Old Cairo—so dear to the 
traveller on account of its high and 
narrow streets, its four-storeyed 
houses, its jutting latticed windows, 
its jostling crowds of people and 
donkeys in every variety of costume 
and trappings, its dirt, and its pic- 
turesqueness—is fast disappearing, 
and giving place to an Eastern Paris, 
Mr. De Leon thus laments the trans- 
formation of the Ezbekieh :— 


‘*Where once waved the branches 
of the stately syeamores planted by 
Mehemet Ali, are now to be seen only 
solid blocks of stone houses, with 
arcades in imitation of the Rue de 
Rivoli. . . . But the vanished Ez- 
bekieh of twelve years ago is not the 
only lost vision for which the return- 
ing pilgrim strains his wandering eyes. 
.. . Ashe was wont to sit under the 
stately sycamores of the Ezbekieh, 
there used at eventide to prance gaily 
by a cavalcade of gay and gallant- 
looking Eastern cavaliers, splendidly 
habited in Oriental costume, mounted 
on Arab steeds of great beauty and 
price, whose crimson-velvet Turkish 


saddles were stiff with cloth-of-gold, 
and whose silken bridle-reins _were 
studded with precious stones. 

“Preceded by the running Berber- 
syce, in his picturesque costume of 
white shirt, crimson sash or belt, and 
bare legs of ebony, and attended at 
the stirrup by pipe-bearer, nargileh in 
hand, whose long flexible tube was 
often in the hand of the rider, these 
proud-looking beys and pachas used 
to file slowly by, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, to the admiration of 
the motley crowd ever circulating 
about or squatting under the trees of 
the Ezbekieh. 

*« Then, also, ambling past on their 
sleek donkeys—huge bundles of black 
silk like unto balloons, and with im- 
pervious veils, through which only 
two bright eyes were perceptible, 
escorted by the jealous eunuchs— 
could be seen in part the ladies of the 
harem, disdainful of side-saddles, and 
riding astride like men, as a yellow 
shoe perceptible on each side of the 
donkey conclusively proved.” 


The Khedive’s mania for building 
has not been limited to the creation 
of new quarters in Cairo out of the 
ruins of the old city. This work, 
like some of his other improvements, 
will doubtless be remunerative in 
time. The mistake he has made in 
these cases is simply that of going 
too fast. But the same excuse can- 
not be pleaded for his absurdly ex- 
travagant outlay on new palaces,— 
and for his building of opera and 
play houses, which his revenues must 
afterwards support. 

In his chapter on Egyptian fin- 
ance, Mr. De Leon makes out as 
good a case as possible, and with 
much show of reason, in favor of 
Ismail Pasha, contending that, of 
the large sum of 100 millions ster- 
ling debited to Egypt by foreign ac- 
countants, not one half has ever 
been touched by that prince; and 
that, taking into account the sums 
he has repaid, the outside loss to 
the foreign investor, supposing the 
Egyptian Government absolutely 
bankrupt, excluding the funded 
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loans and floating debt, would not 
exceed from 15 to 20 millions, 

But Mr, De Leon’s truest sympa- 
ties are with the Khedive’s patient, 
submissive, long-suffering drudges, 
the fellaheen. An _ enterprising 
Yankee was once asked how his 
countrymen would deal with the 
French Canadian element if Canada 
should ever join the United States, 
“TI guess, sir, we should improve 
them off the face of the earth,” was 
the reply. Well, the poor p- 
tians are literally being improved off 
the face of the earth. Their ruler, 
though, as we are told, naturally 
kind-hearted, has not been able to 
resist the temptations of absolute 
a His great public works ; 

is new quarters, palaces, and opera- 
houses; the revenues he extracts 
from his private property,—are all 
built up of the muscle and cemented 
with the blood and tears of the 
Egyptian bondsmen, whose wrongs 
cry as loudly to heaven now in the 
nineteenth century as they did in 
the times of the Pharaohs, 

The people of England trouble 
themselves little about Egypt, ex- 
cept as a convenient means of com- 
munication between England and 
India. But the security of that 
communication, and consequently 
their own interests, are intimately 
bound up with the good govern- 
ment of Egypt. The English peo- 
ple little dream at what a fearful 
cost of suffering to the poor Arab 
have been provided the luxurious 
railway and canal accommodations 
from which they benefit so large- 
ly. Let them learn the process 
from Mr. De Leon’s pages. When 
labourers are required for public 
works, such as the projected Sou- 
dan Railway, the workmen are taken 
arbitrarily from the cultivation of 
their own small patches of land— 
for poor and oppressed as his con- 
dition is, nearly every fellah is a 
land owner—and sent in district 
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gangs to their destinations, where 
they receive no wages, often not even 
food, and are sometimes obliged to 
find their own tools in addition, 
These victims of the corvée are al- 
ways of the poorest class, because 
those who have money can always 
purchase exemption. 

The Suez Canal was commenced 
on the system here described, and 
was carried on in the same manner, 
until the sufferings of the labourers, 
who were literally worked to death 
by hundreds, brought about the in- 
terference of the consular agents, 
after which regular though very 
small wages were paid. All the la- 
bour employed on the Khedive’s enor- 
mous sugar estates in Upper Egypt, 
extending 100 miles in length along 
the Nile, and from twelve to sixteen 
miles in breadth, is compulsory or 
corvée labour. If wages are paid at 
all, which is extremely doubtful, they 
are very low, and paid always in 
kind,—grain or molasses, on which 
the employer makes a profit. 

Again, the yearly quota of recruits 
for the army is provided nominally 
by conscription, really by the arbi- 
trary action of the governors of 
districts. The course is to send 
out into the highways and by- 
ways to seize the first men met 
with, who are kept in confinement 
until the sifting time arrives, when 
those who can pay the indispensable 
baksheesh to the recruiting officer 
are set free, and the others are sent 
to the different training depots in 
gangs, chained together like con- 
viets, and “driven by scldiers to 
the place of embarkation escorted by 
howling and shrieking women, who 
see with them their daily bread and 
that of their children taken away.” 
If any improvement has taken place 
in this respect, it is of very recent 
years. The population of Cairo and 
Alexandria are legally exempt from 
military service—i.e., about one- 
tenth of the whole population of the 
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country; and so the burden of recruit- 
ing falls exclusively on that portion 
of the able-bodied males most wanted 
for the cultivation of the fields. 

There is not a creature in the 
world of fewer wants than the 
Egyptian fellah, whose necessities 
are limited to a coarse cotton tunic 
fur covering, and a handful of dates 
for food. Still, something is neces- 
sary to his existence; and what be- 
tween forced labour for others and 
the heavy taxation of his labour for 
himself, his land, as we are’ told, 
does not produce sufficient in the 
gross to pay the yearly taxes, It 
is to be noted, too, that the taxes 
are levied in kind, not in cash, 
affording the tax-collectors peculiar 
temptations to extortion, since their 
valuation of the crop is arbitrary. 
And so it happens that all the 
public burdens are borne by the 
poorest class, and the collectors of 
the revenue fatten on the bribes 
with which those who are able, pur- 
chase complete or partial exemption. 
A suggestive commentary on this 
point is furnished by the following 
extract from a recent letter of the 
Alexandria ‘Times’ correspondent, 
quoted by Mr. De Leon :— 


“A contract was concluded yester- 
day by the Government with a Man- 
chester house, which much improves 
the prospect of the July coupon: 
£500,000 is to be advanced, one-half 
now, one-half in London, on the 10th 
of July. The Government on its side 
undertakes to deliver by that date, in 
successive deliveries of 50,000 ardebs 
of wheat and beans, which are to be 
paid for at the market price of the day 
in Alexandria. This produce consists 
wholly of taxes paid by the peasants 
in kind; and when one thinks of the 
poverty-stricken, over-driven, under- 
fed fellaheen in their miserable hovels, 
working late and early to fill the 


pockets of the creditors, the punctual 
payment of the coupon ceases to be wholly 
a subject of gratification.” 


Egypt remains in some respects 
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the unsolved riddle of our times. 
The cultivated area of country must 
have been in ancient days greatly 
larger than at present, and main- 
tained a greatly larger population. 
All the cultivated soil has been 
redeemed from the desert; and the 
only condition on which it can be 
kept from returning to desert, is 
the ceaseless labour of the people. 
The drift of sand from the great 
wastes in the interior of Africa is 
so constant, that it would in a few 
years, if not combated by irrigation 
and labour, cover up all man’s 
works on the Nile banks and in 
the Delta. But the sand of Egypt 
is so composed that everywhere the 
desert may be made to “blossom as 
the rose” by pouring fresh water 
over its surface. Thus the Nile is 
the, life of Egypt, and the rains 
which fall in the highlands of 
Abyssinia are the life of the Nile. 
Hence the care bestowed on irri- 
gation; by means of which the 
Nile, when it yearly attains the 
proper level—an epoch which is 
celebrated as a high national fes- 
tival—is led through countless 
channels, ‘great and small, to be 
spread over the neighbouring fields, 

Napoleon IL, in his notes on 
Egypt, written in 1790 and pub- 
lished by Bourrienne, estimated, 
“from a calculation made in Egypt 
with the greatest care, that this 
country, which at present has only 
a thousand square leagues of cul- 
tivated land, had formerly more 
than two thousand:” and he was 
of opinion that, “ by a well-arranged 
system of irrigation, the result” of 
good government, Egypt might be 


- Increased to the extent of eight or 


nine hundred square leagues.” For 


this purpose he prophesied that “a 
work which will one day be under- 
taken will be.to build dykes across 
the Damietta and Rosetta branches 
at the Cow’s Belly,” with the view 
of doubling the inundation of the 
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land. The realisation of Napoleon’s 
conception has been attempted by 
the construction of the barrage, or 
dam, commenced by Mehemet Ali 
and carried on by his successors. 
This work was deemed so important 
as to justify the construction of a 
fortress to protect it; but owing to 
the instability of the foundations, it 
is inoperative as a dam to raise the 
waters more than five feet, whereas 
a head of fifteen feet would be ne- 
cessary to flood the Delta, as intend- 
ed, without pumping. The desired 
object will yet be realised; and 
meanwhile the place possesses a 
certain strategical importance in 
protecting the bridges of communi- 
cation over the two branches of the 
Nile at that spot. 

Napoleon estimated that the pop- 
ulation of Egypt proper in 1790 
was only one-fourth of what it had 
been in ancient times, Lane, im 
his ‘Modern Egyptians,’ gives the 
ancient population at six or seven 
millions ; and quotes Diodorus Sie- 
ulus to the effect that it was seven 
millions in the times of the ancient 
kings, and not less than three mil- 
lions in his own day. Lane esti- 
mated the whole population of 
Egypt proper in 1835 as not more 
than two anda half millions; he was 
of opinion that the produce of the 
soil, if nothing was exported, would 
suffice for a population of four mil- 
lions—and if all soil fit for cultiva- 
tion were sown, for eight millions, 
The above estimates probably re- 
ferred only to what is now called 
Lower Egypt, for the population of 
Egypt proper is now estimated at 
more than five millions, “It is 


claimed,” says Mr. De Leon, “ that. 


in the last fifteen years 500,000 
acres have been reclaimed, and that 
300,000 more are in course of re- 
clamation from the desert ; and this 
result is due to the extension of 
the canal system effected by the 
Khedive.” 


There is certainly no other coun- 
try in which good government can 
have so much influence on the ma- 
terial prosperity of the people; for 
in no other country can it affect to 
the same extent as it does in Egypt, 
the rainfall and the course of the 
seasons; where anarchy and tyr- 
anny, by interfering with irrigation 
and the labouring of the fields, must 
reduce at once the cultivable area of 
country and the population depend- 
ent on its produce. “Egypt is no- 
thing if not agricultural ;” and all 
the ambitious schemes of Mehemet- 
Ali and his successors to create 
manufactures, have only retarded 
the progress of the country by iv- 
terfering with agriculture, and have 
been the source of a wasteful expen- 
diture to which much of the Khe- 
dive’s financial troubles are due. 

A large proportion of the whole 
at sague —probably one-sixth— 

ing congregated in the large 
towns, are withdrawn from agricul- 
ture; the. Khedive’s ‘standing army 
and military expeditions have ab- 
sorbed an additional number of the 
able-bodied males; hence the want 
of labour for agricultural purposes 
is beginning to be sensibly felt, and 
the Khedive is turning his attention 
to the encouragement of Chinese 
immigration into Egypt for the 
purpose of filling the void, which 
“seems to offer the speediest as 
well as most satisfactory solution of 
the problem.” 

The agricultural capabilities of 

pt, if ey ms by sufficient 

abour, proper! y directed, are practi- 
cally unlimited. Some interesting 
statistics will be found in Mr, De 
Leon’s pages relating to the cotton 
roduction of the country, which 
fies developed from the first germ 


of 6000 pounds of cotton exported 
in 1821, to upwards of 300 mil 
lions of pounds exported in 1876. 
The culture of the’ sugar-cane, 
which, as the hobby of the present 
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raler of Egypt, has been pursued by 
him on a wasteful and extravagant 
system has been hitherto the re- 
verse of beneficial to the country or 
the people—since the labour of the 


fellahs, by which it has been car- 


ried on, if bestowed on their own 
fields, would have produced far 
more valuable results both to them- 
selves and to their master, Al- 
though the sugar-culture is doubt- 
less capable, under good manage- 
ment and with a sufficient labour- 
supply, of being profitably devel- 
oped ; the true interests of the coun- 
try for many years to come lie in 
the grain and cotton culture, which 
are capable of indefinite extension, 
For the Khedive’s services to 


civilisation ; in the establishment of 


schools civil and military—especi- 
ally in his disregard of Moslem pre- 
judices by instituting female schools ; 
in his extension of railways, tele- 
graphs, and canals ; in the construc- 
tion of harbours, docks, and light- 
houses; in his expenditure on roads 
and bridges, on gas and water 
works,—we must refer the reader to 
Mr. De Leon’s interesting pages. 
But there is one question—that 
of slavery—on which the Khedive’s 
action merits more than a passing 
remark, When his Highness as- 
sured a deputation of the Anti- 
Slavery Society in London that he 
was most anxious to put down the 
slave-trade, he stated that all his 
efforts would be ineffectual until he 
should be endowed with the right 
of search over boats hoisting Euro- 
pean colours, because the chief ,de- 
linquents were Karopean traders, 
who, under the guise of a trade in 
ivory, really carried on a traffic in 
slaves, whom they conveyed down 
the Nile in boats covered by their 
respective flags. If the slave-trade 
were stopped, as he argued it would 
be if he were thus free to act against 
European traders, slavery in Egypt 
would in fifteen or twenty years 





expire of inanition. The Khedive 
has given an earnest. of sincerity 
in this matter by investing, with 
absolute authority as Governor of 
the Soudan, Colonel Gordon, who, 
bv his acceptance of the charge, 
is self-devoted to the stoppage 
of the trade at its fountain- 
head. Mr. De Leon describes the 
Soudan as “a territory larger and 
more populous than Egypt pruper, 
to which it acknowledges the most 
indefinite kind of obedience, offer- 
ing in its climate and savage in- 
habitants immense difficulties in 
the way of regular government or 
improvement ;” and he is evidently 
not over-sanguine as to Gordon’s 
success. But all who know the 
latter feel convinced that in his 
high and holy “ quest,” and if his 
life be spared, he will succeed if 
any mortal can. 

The picture of the Khedive, as 
grnentes in Mr, De Leon’s pages, 
as two aspects—the one bears the 
lineaments of the enlightened re- 
former, the reverse side shows the 
traits of the cruel oppressor of his 
people, Few men have ever ac- 
complished so much in so short a 
time; but his progress has been 
that of the car of Juggernaut, In 
other ceuntries, reforms come from 
below, and are the expression of 
the national will, But in Egypt all 
the adjuncts of modern civilisation 
have been forced in a few years ou 


the most unprogressive people. in’ 


the world by one man from above. 
In truth, the engine of “ progress” 
has been run at so high a pressure, 
and at. such a fearful cost to the 
poor Arabs, that if they were not 
very patient and submissive, an ex- 
plosion might be feared. 


‘The Egyptian labourer has not 
risen much above the level of that 
life we see sculptured on the walls of 
the old tombs and temples thousands 
of yearsago. He is still in the hands 
of merciless taskmasters—a strong ass 
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crouching under burdens. Yet in spite 
of his dirt, een Se half-starved 
appearance, he looks happy, or, if not 
happ}, content with his jot, hard as 
it seems to the stranger.” 


The result is, perhaps, largely 
due to the climate; it is a happi- 
ness ‘only to breathe that dry, pure, 
exquisite air, which is so remark- 
able for its soothing effect on the 
brain, both of men and animals, 
At least this was the explanation of 
the patience and tractability of the 
poor fellah under his hard treat- 
ment given by Nubar Pasha; who 
further assured us that animals, al- 
Mee placid and docile in Egypt, 
had been frequently known to be- 
come savage when transferred to 
Constantinople. 

Enough has been said to show 
that the present condition of Egypt 
calls loudly for improvement. But 
the Khedive is at his wits’ end for 
money to satisfy his creditors, and 
so long as he is thus embarrassed, it 
is vain to hope for any amelioration 
in the lot of the people. It is a 
trite saying that the prosperity of a 
country is a matter of good govern- 
ment: in Egypt the Khedive is the 
government ; and notwithstandin 
the financial settlement effected by 
Mr. Goschen, the means have yet 
to be devised for preventing the 
Khedive from doing in the future 
what he has done in the past. 
Unforeseen expenses, too, have been 
imposed on him in connection with 
the life-and-death struggle in which 
his Suzerain is now engaged. The 
collection of sufficient revenue to 
meet all claims becomes every quar- 
ter more difficult and more grind- 
ing on the people. And there is 
too much reason to believe that 
the downward progress of Egypt 
towards daticiasl bankruptcy can 
only be arrested by cutting down 
to the roots of the cancer eating 
into her life. 

Given on the one side a needy 


despot with corrupt governors and 
tax-collectors, and, on the other side, 
a patient, long-suffering people; 
and it requires no conjuror to tell 
what must be the condition of the 
latter. Here is the description as 
given by Ameneman, chief Libra- 
rian of Ramses the Great, in a 
papyrus writing now to be seen in 
the British Museum :— 


‘“‘Have you ever represented to 
yourself in imagination the state of 
the rustic who tills the ground? Be- 
fore he has put the sickle to his cro 
the locusts have blasted part thereof ; 
then come the rats and birds. If he 
is slack in housing his crop, the thieves 
areon him. His horse dies of weari- 
ness as it drags the wain, The tax- 
collector arrives, his agents are armed 
with clubs, he has negroes with him 
who carry whips of palm-branches. 
They all ery, ‘Give us your grain,’ 
and he has no way of avoiding their 
extortionate demands, Next, the 
wretch is caught, bound, and sent off 
to work without wage at the canals; 
his wife is taken and chained, his chil- 
dren are stripped and plundered.” 


This terrible picture, sketched 
more than three thousand years 
ago by a contemporary observer, is, 
to a great extent, applicable to the 
Egyptian labourer of the present 
day, whose condition by the side 
of railways and telegraphs is a gro- 
tesque and horrible anachronism, 
the continuance of which consti- 
tutes a reproach to the European 
Powers, and especially to England, 
which benefits so largely by the 
sufferings of this unfortunate people. 
A noisy and aggressive party has 
hounded on the legions of Russia 
for the deliverance of the Bulgarians, 
whose general condition under Turk- 
ish rule, as has been lately proved 
beyond all question, was happy and 
rosperous if compared with that 
of the wretched fel/aheen of Egypt. 
But, unfortunately for the latter, 
they might be flogged or worked to 
death, almost to the last man, with- 
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out raising an “Eastern question” 
dangerous to our tranquillity and 
interests. 

The remedy for the state of things 
here exposed lies within the power 
of England; but it does not consist 
in the military occupation advocat- 
ed by Mr. Dicey in the August num- 
ber of the “ Nineteenth Century.” 

What may be termed the selfish 
interests of this country in Egypt, 
apart from the concern which hu- 
manity and civilisation must feel in 
the elevation of a down-trodden 
people, are entirely limited to the 
maintenance of a secure communica- 
tion with India by the shortest exist- 
ing route—a communication which 
is now afforded by the Suez Canal. 
Speculative politicians, projecting 
their vision far into futurity, regard 
the Euphrates valley route as one 
which may possibly come to. super- 
sede the Suez Canal; and it was to 
prevent Russia from obtaining com- 
mand of this potential route that a 


strong inclination existed in Eng- - 


land to oppose, by force if neces- 
sary, that power establishing herself 
on the table-land of Armenia. The 
fear that Russia by the successive 
steps—of the conquest of Armenia, 
of the construction of a railway to 
the Persian Gulf, of the establish- 
ment of a naval station at the Eu- 
phrates’ mouth —should ever be able 
te intercept our communication be- 
tween Suez and Bombay with ships 
issuing from the Persian Gulf, may 
well be described as . visionary. 
Even granting those successive 
steps on the road to India to have 
been surmounted, England, suppos- 
ing her to maintain her supremacy 
at sea, could always seal up a Rus- 
sian naval force at the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, Should that suprem- 
acy be ever lost, she need then ‘no 
longer trouble herself about main- 
taining communications for the sake 
of an empire that would have de- 


parted from her. 
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Considered merely as an alterna- 
tive to the: Suez Canal route for 
England’s military convenience, the 
Euphrates valley line could never 
repay the cost of its construction; 
which, including harbour - works 
at the Euphrates’ mouth, would 
amount to at least twelve millions, 
At present an English soldier walks 
on board ship at Southampton, and 
walks on shore at Bombay. The 
utmost saving that would be effect- 
ed in the present time of communi- 
cation between those places, by the 
Euphrates line, would be seven 
days; and this would not suffice to 
counterbalance the inconveniences* 
of trans-shipment. 

The fears that were so generally 
excited in England, at the outbreak 
of the present war, by the supposed | 
rapid advance of Russia to Constan- 
tinople, were based partly on sha-: 
dow, partly on substance. These 
have now been ‘much alleviated by 
the progress of events, which seem” 
to demonstrate that the Turks, so” 
far as concerns their fighting qua! 
lities, are worthy descendants of —" ' 


; ‘ The bold Timariot bands 
That won and well can keep their lands,”’. 


The course of events has’ indeed 
been such as to discredit alt forecast 
and falsify’ all. anticipation. How" 
is it that the Turk is fighting now 
as he has not fought for centuries?’ 
How is it that, from a state of su- 

reme ‘apathy’ in prepari inst 
the ates which so Longe thtoateued, 
and: which, when it burst, found" 
him with armies unorganised avd* 
defences unfinished, he ‘has sud.’ 


denly’sprung up like a strong man’ 
armed out of his apathetic sleep,” ; 


and is now establishing his right ‘td 

dominion—at least to the domirion « 

of the sword—by irrefragable proofs? | 
The answer to the question is‘to™ 

be found in the fact that the Turk’ 

has at last been disabused’ of his 

obstinate conviction, that if attacked*! 
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by Russia, other Powers would be 
found fighting on his side, and re- 
.lieving him, as they had done be- 
fore, from the trouble and respon- 
sibility of the conduct of the war. 
The fire of the old Turk race which 
was supposed to be extinct, has been 
strack out again from the hard flint 
of sloth and indifference by the iron 
hand of an overwhelming necessity. 
And it is perhaps fortunate for Eu- 
rope that such a people do not pos- 
sess the genius for organisation and 
forethought ; for if they can accom- 
plish what they have done in the 
absence of those qualities, of what 
achievements would they not be 
capable if they possessed them ? 
' _. It was erroneously supposed—not 
in England only—that the march of 
the Russian army to Constantinople 
would be a “walk over.” And in 
England it was feared that any 
action that might be deemed neces- 
sary on her part to protect Con- 
stantinople would be too late to ‘be 
effective, if delayed until after the 
e of the Danube. But late 
events would seem to show, that 
should England find it necessary to 
strike in at any future moment for 
the protection of her interests in 
Egypt or elsewhere, her interference 
would be decisive. If a Russian 
army should. cross the Balkans 
‘during the present war, the strong 
position covering Adrianople, in- 
‘trenched as the Turks can intrench, 
and defended by such men as de- 
fended Plevna, would constitute the 
ne plus ultra of the Russian ad- 
wance. Adrianople is in free com- 
wunication with the sea by two 
different railways, by means of 
which the Turkish defence would 
* tbe fed to any extent with certainty 
and ease, while the supplies for the 
Russian attack would have to be 
brought from the Danube over the 
Balkan range, 
» _ Although, therefore, it is certain 
that the Russians have missed their 


stroke at Constantinople for the 
present year—probably for the pre- 
sent war—it is not irrelevant to 
this article to inquire how Eng- 
lish interests in Egypt might be 
affected by the successful advance 
of Russia to the Bosphorus. The 
communication of England with 
India through Egypt may be de- 
seribed as a chain formed of three 
links; the voyage from England to 
Egypt; the transit through Egypt; 
the voyage from Suez to Bombay. 
The strength of the chain depends 
on the equal soundness of each par- 
ticular link, since if one were broken 
the other two would be worthless, 
The security of the first link de- 
pends on England’s supremacy in 
the Mediterranean, against which 
the establishment of Russia at 
Constantinople would be gene- 
rally regarded as a threat. The 
permanent possession of Constan- 
tinople by Russia might certain- 
ly endanger, prospectively, Eng- 
land’s supremacy in the Mediter- 
ranean ; because the passage of the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus being 
forbidden by Ruseian batteries, the 
Blaék Sea would constitute for 
Russia a gigantic shipbuilding dock 
and harbour of refuge, where her 
war-ships could ride safe from all 
attack; whence also they might 
issue forth into the Mediterranean 
at pleasure, while perhaps the Eng- 
lish fleet would be engaged else- 


where, and cut our communications - 


with t. 

It be regarded, however, as 
certain, that Russia would simply 
make use of a temporary occupation 
of Constantinople—not willingly, 
perhaps, but resignedly—for the 
purpose of dictating favourable con- 
ditions of peace; among which the 
neutralisation of the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles would be foremost. 
This condition would imply the 
razing of all batteries commanding 
those Straits; and although Russian 
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ships would thereby be enabled to 
ass freely into the: Mediterranean, 
nglish ships could, as a counter- 
oise, with equal freedom enter th¢ 
lack Sea, where they might either 
attack the Russian fleet, or shut it 
up in its harbours, 

If England had been acting in 
alliance with Turkey during the 
present war, her access to the Black 
Sea, and the consequent power of 
coercing Russia by landing a force 
either at Varna or at Sukhum 
Kale, would have had an immedi- 
ately decisive effect. Were Eng- 
land, therefore, to permit the es- 
tablishment of Russia on the 
Bosphorus, she would part with 
the most effective means which, 
with Turkey’s connivance, she now 
possesses, of coercing Russia, sup- 
posing the latter to meditate an 
advance to the Persian Gulf as a 
consequence of the conquest of 
Armenia, 

In all other respects, the danger 
that might result in the future -to 
England’s supremacy in the Medi- 
terranean, whether from the posses- 
sion of Constantinople by Russia, 
or from the neutralisation of the 
Straits, would have to be met, and 
doubtless could be met, at the cost 
of increased naval estimates. In 
that case, whatever calls might be 
made on our fleets in other quarters 
of the world, it would be always 
necessary to keep a powerful squad- 
ron, like a chained watch-dog, at 
the mouth of the Dardanelles; but 
in order to provide a safe harbour 
for that squadron, it would be 
indispensable to acquire one some- 
where in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The magnificent natural 
harbour of Suda, in Crete, satisfies 
all the requisite conditions. If that 
were in our possession, Crete would 
serve at once as a téte-du-pont to 


cover our Egyptian bridge of pas-. 


sage to India, and as a bridle on 
Constantinople. 
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In one of his many recent con- 
tributions to the periodical press, 
Mr. Gladstone says: “Mr. Dicey 
seems to think, and it is quite 
posse, that an intervention of 

ritish power in Egypt might 
not be wholly disagreeable to the 
poem of the country., But who 
as made this assertion respect- 
ing Crete?” And he stobitihe to 
reprobate the idea that any Greek 
could be found “so debased, so 
grovelling,” as to be Mipcom, “to 
part on any terms from the bright 
iuheritance of the name bequeathed 
him by his sires.” | Notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s confident be- 
lief, we have good reason to feel 
assured that a majority of the 
islanders earnestly desire to come 
under the protection of England, 
And, although England could not 
set the example of dismembering 
Turkey,—a measure which, as Mr. 
Gladstone truly argues, would form 
a very convenient precedent for 
other Powers,—if Turkish disasters 
should raise the question of the 
future disposal of Crete, it would be 
quite within the compass of diplo- 
matic arrangement that England 
should acquire the harbour of Suda, - 
with such surrounding land as 
might be requisite—an arrangement 
that would redound immensely to 
the advantage of the Cretans them- 
selves, 

We have said that we dissent 
from Mr. Dicey’s proposed mili 
occupation of Egypt, whether as a 
remedy for misgovernment or as a 
rotection to the Suez Canal. So 
ong as Egypt is friendly, the com- 
mand of the canal is to be insured 
by onr supremacy at sea, not by fly- 
ing the English flag at Port Said, 


or by an English garrison at Alex- 
‘ andria, or by forts on the Syrian 
side of the isthmus. So long as 
England commands the Mediter- 
ranean, not a co 
be landed in 


ral’s guard could 
t without her 
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permission; and the march of an 
army. from Palestine across the 
Syrian desert .may, at least for 
the present, be left out of consi- 
deration. 

On the other hand, if Egypt were 
not friendly, England could take the 
country at any moment’s notice, if 
such a high-handed measure should 
be forced upon her. 

Any semblance of military occu- 
pation is therefore unnecessary for 
our se. We do not believe 
that the Khedive requires much 

ressure to induce him to reform 

is Government. He sees as plainly 
as any one can do, that by the op- 
pression of his subjects he is killing 
the goose that lays his golden eggs; 
and that the present system cannot 
last much longer, He knows, more- 
over, thatthe only selfish interest 
England has to serve is the secure 
transit for her ships and troops 
through his territory; and that 
interest would be best served by 
Egypt becoming strong and prosper- 
ous, To this end all that is required 
is an honest administration, under 
which half of the tax now collected 
by corrupt and extortionate pub- 


licans might be remitted, and the. 


revenue would still be a gainer. 
But the personal extravagance of 
the Khedive lies at the root of the 
whole matter: and so long as that 
is allowed to continue, no improve- 
ment is ible, 

Let him place his affairs in the 
hands of trustees; accept for him- 
self such a civil list as that of 
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Queen Victoria; sternly repress 
bribery, extortion, and cruelty, 
even though it should be necessary 
to hang a sheck, perhaps a mudir, 
as an example; curb his extrava- 
gant tastes for railways to the 
moon, for the building of palaces, 
opera and play houses, and for the 
lavish entertainment of every entity 
and nonentity who may visit Cairo ; 
—in a word, let him enter the honest 
society of constitutional rulers, and 
a splendid future awaits a country 
which would magnificently repay 
good government. 

Mr. De Leon believes that the 
Khedive would easily yield to 
pemenre in this matter, and Eng- 
and is the country that can most 
effectually exert it. 

One thing is certain. If Egypt 
becomes a prey to bankruptcy and 
anarchy, England, for her own 
sake, will be obliged to undertake, 
at a late hour and at great disad- 
vantage, a task that might be ac- 
complished now at a comparatively 
small outlay of trouble and respon- 
sibility, There is no reason, how- 
ever, why England should undertake 
the good work alone, but rather every 
reason why she should carry along 
with her France, whose interest in 
the wellbeing of Egypt is only sec- 
ond to her own, 

It is not the military occupation 
of Egypt that is in question: it is 
the regeneration of that unhappy 
country which is the task imposed ” 
on England by her own interests 
and by the interests of humanity. 

















A.rnoven the system inaugur- 
ated by the new warrant is far 
from being as perfect as in our 
opinion it might have been, and as 
it by judicious modifications may yet 
be made, the army and the country 
are still to be congratulated in hav- 
ing escaped from what, if the views 
of a certain class of army reformers 
had prevailed, would have been a 
change very much for the worse. 
The opinions of those from the ef- 
fects of whose counsels we have hap- 
pily been delivered, are fairly repre- 
sented by Mr. G. O. Trevelyan in 
his speech on the debate of the 6th 
August, when the vote to give 
effect to the ‘Royal Warrant was 
passed. Mr, Trevelyan, like every 
one else, sees that the difficulty 
about regimental promotion arises 
from the small proportion borne by 
the senior to the junior grades, 
Thus, in a battalion of the line, in- 
cluding the depot officers, there are 
only one lieutenant-colonel and two 
majors to ten captains and nearly 
twice as many subalterns. It stands 
to reason that if, as Mr. Trevelyan 
postulates, “the country demands 
that its subalterns shall be of an 
age when they still retain their 
dash, and our field-officers of an 
age when they still retain their 
vigour,” either the man at the 
head, the lieutenant-colonel, must 
be got out of the way at a very 
early age, or retirements must be 
stimulated in the lower grades, 
independently of the vacancies cre- 
ated at the top of the regiment, 
The latter is the remedy proposed 
by the Royal Commission, and ac- 
cepted by the Government, as the 
oa practicable solution of the 
difficulty; but Mr. Trevelyan de- 
nounces it as being needlessly ex- 
pensive, “With our present or- 
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ganisation,” the honourable gentle- 
man is reported to have said, “ the 
only means of making promotion 
rapid was by retiring officers from 
the lower ranks, and that was the 
method adopted in the scheme of 
the Government. That meant tak- 
ing a man in the prime of life, and 
offering him a bribe to deprive the 
country of his services exactly when 
he became most valuable.” Pre- 
cisely so, If you want to secure 
that your officers in all grades 
shall be efficient in point of age, 
the only way of giving a chance to 
any of the promising ones at the 
bottom of the ladder is by getting 
rid of some of their comrades, and 
not merely the man on the highest 
rung. This is what purchase did, 
and did very effectually ; it tempted 
a large number of men to leave the 
army just when they were in the 

rime of their efficiency, and so 
afforded rapid promotion to the resi- 
due, also’ in their prime. Good 
men were lost to the service, in 
order to preserve the efficiency of 
those who remained in it. The only 
difference between the two cases is, 
that under purchase the inducement 
was provided out of the pockets of 
the officers themselves, whereas now 
it has to be provided by the nation. 


‘Mr. Trevelyan, however, contends 


that the promotion could be got 
without paying for it. Almost all 
the ablest officers of the army, he. 
says, consider our present organ- 
isation by small companies ineffici- 
ent for modern war. On tactical 
grounds alone, you should therefore 
Germanise your army ; but, by doing 
so, not only would you make it tac- 
tically more efficient, but you would 
also get the needful promotion with- 
out having to pay for it. -This ap- 
parently miraculous result is to be 
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got, according to Mr. Trevelyan, by 
the simple expedient of . doubling 
up the existing companies, so that 
a battalion would consist of four 
instead of eight companies, and by 
appointing a major to the command 
of each company. There would 
thus be four majors to a battalion 
instead of two, as at present; and 
therefore the rate of promotion to 
the rank of major would no doubt 
be somewhat accelerated, although 
that of the other grades would be 
unaffected. But to secure effective 
promotion throughout the battalion 
in all ranks, what Mr. Trevelyan 
really proposes, though he does 
not explicitly say so, is to reduce 
the number of subalterns, who 
are to be cut down from sixteen 
to four. Now of course you can 
accelerate promotion in this way ; 
you could make it still faster by 
eutting off the subalterns altogether. 
But what a manner of setting about 
army reform, to regulate the estab- 
lishment by the needs of promotion, 
instead of making promotion con- 
form to the conditions of the re- 
quired establishment! Mr. Trevelyan 
may find several competent officers 
who advocate the doubling up of 
the existing companies, but we shall 
be greatly surprised if he can pro- 
duce a single one to propose seri- 
ously that one subaltern is a proper 
complement for a company of 250 
men, We hear a good deal about 
the proposed advantage of German- 
ising our army; but this is going a 
great deal beyond the Germans, for 
they have five officers to a company, 
whereas Mr, Trevelyan would allow 
only four, And it should be hardly 
necessary to point out here, because 
the thing has been so often said be- 
fore, that the circumstances of the 
English army—called upon as it is 
to serve at long distances from home, 
and in bad climates, and, which 
is a very important consideration, 


to act very ofter in small bodies, 
which must be self-contained and 
self-sufficient — are vastly different 
from those of a great army like that 
of Germany, always employed near 
home, and acting in large masses, and 
in which exceptional losses in one 
battalion of a regiment can be made 
good from the other two. Moreover, 
there is no reason to suppose that 
the Germans are really satisfied with 
their organisation on this head—on 
the contrary, the presumption lies 
the other way; but Germany is 
obliged to maintain an enormous 
army, and, in consequence, to keep 
down every part of it to the most 
economical scale. In the English 
army, which in peace time is kept 
upon a skeleton footing, the officers 
are practically the only reserve; and 
it would go very badly with the 
army if, when almost everything else 
had to be extemporised to put us on 
a war footing, the officers required 
to lead it should also have to be 
created for the occasion. 

Moreover, the critics who are for 
having us imitate Germany, seem 
quite to misapprehend the nature 
of the German organisation, So 
far from that organisation being 
favourable to promotion, the fact is 
precisely the other way; the Ger- 
man system gives an exceeding- 
ly unfavourable proportion of the 
higher ranks, For the German 
battalion of 1000 men there are 
provided a single major and four 
captains; the other sixteen officers 
are all subalterns, When, there- 
fore, Mr. Trevelyan claims. attention 
for his scheme on the score of 
economy, declaring that if it were 
adopted the whole of the money it 
is now proposed to spend on retire- 
ments might be saved to the country, 
we are entitled to ask on what 
grounds he can justify so much 
more expensive an arrangement than 
is found suitable in the German 
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army, which we are always being 
invited to imitate. He does in- 
deed effect a saving in one respect ; 
for againsts the sixteen officers of 
the German battalion who are below 
field rank he proposes to have only 
twelve, eight of these being captains : 
he states explicitly that the number 
of captains is not to be reduced, so 
we are obliged to infer that he 
intends to make the reduction in 
the lieutenants. But even suppos- 
ing that it were attempted to carry 
out our Indian and colonial service 
on this reduced establishment— 
which no one who knows the strain 
often put on it even in peace time 
would admit to be feasible—the out- 
break of war would inevitably be fol- 
lowed at once by the needful addi- 
tion of subalterns, and the result 
would be that the country would 
find itself saddled with a much 
more expensive organisation than 
it has ever had before—the number 
of officers the same as before, but 
majors doing the work of captains, 
avd captains of lieutenants. So 
much for the vaunted economy of 
the change. 

~ Apart from the demerits of the 
scheme on these grounds, it is snr- 
prising Mr. Trevelyan should not 
ave perceived that, after all, his 
plan quite evades the real difficulty 
of the case, The problem set be- 
fore the War Department is how 
to provide for the succession of 
officers to the higher ranks before 
they have become too old for effi- 
ciency. We want, say the Royal 
Commission, some rule of enforced 
retirement, to prevent men from re- 
maining as majors and captains after 
a certain time, Not at all, says 
Mr, Trevelyan, convert your captains 
into majors, and your lieutenants 
into captains, and the thing is done. 
It is* strange that so sharp a man 
should be so easily misled. If his 
view were the right one, the whole 





difficulty could no doubt be 
over very simply indeed. Dub your 
lieutenants lieutenant-colonels, and , 
the thing isdone; you will get your 
field-officers as young as you please. 
But it should be obvious to the 
meanest comprehension that when 
the authorities are discussing plans 
for insuring promotion to field rank, 
they have not in view the mere 
title, but how to provide for the 
ies fulfilment of the duties which 
eretofore have been performed by 
a field-officer; and that if captains 
are to be called majors, and lieu- 
tenants captains, the original and 
accepted meanings of these titles 
undergo a complete change, while 
the question how to secure efficiency 
is left just where it was, As to the 
general principle, we think the army 
and the country are under a great ob- 
ligation to the Commander-in-Chief 
for the determined stand he made 
against this proposed prostitution 
of military titles. What between 
volunteers and militia, and the con- 
version of the artillery and engincer 
captains into majors, and the honor- 
ary rank given on retirement, there 
has been a great deal too much of 
this already. The thing, however, 
would in one sense have cured itself. 
If companies and troops came to be 
commanded by majors all through 
the army, the title of major would 
signify no more than the title of 
captain does now. In making the 
change, the object for which the 
change was made would.have been 
sacrificed. Military titles in the 
English army would have run_ their 
course of depreciation, like French 
assignats in the Revolution, and 
would no loager have the. same 
value as they hold in the more sober 
currency of honour employed, by 
Continental armies. 
We have said so much on this 
point because it is not Mr. Tre- 
velyan alone who wants to press 
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this view on the eountry. The 
delusion that the problem in ques- 
tion is solved by this process of 
leveliing up is very widespread. In 
an article on the debate in question, 
the ‘Times’ advocates much the 
same view, and recommends the 
extension of the artillery and en- 
gineer organisation, which gives a 
much more favourable proportion of 
higher to lower grades than obtains 
in the line and cavalry to the rest 
of the army, as the proper way of 
meeting the difficulty. The truth 
is, however, that the rate of promo- 
tion in the artillery, although it has 
been tolerably quick of late years, 
has been due to quite another cause 
—the large augmentations which 
have been going on during the last 
thirty years; while the organisation 
involves the keeping up of an enor- 
mous number of senior officers, al- 
together superfluous to the require- 
ments of the service, who are main- 
tained simply for the purposes of 
giving promotion to the juniors, For 
every eight batteries of artillery, each 
having its complete establishment of 
& major, a captain, and three lieu- 
tenants, there are provided no less 
than six lieutenant - colonels and 
colonels, It needs hardly be said 
that for a large number of these 
officers there is absolutely nothing 
to do. In the horse-artillery the 
state of things is even more singu- 
lar, there being actually as many 
of these superior officers in a bri- 
gade as there are batteries. In order, 
therefore, to assimilate the rest of 
the army to the condition of the 
artillery, it would not suffice merely 
to convert the captaios into majors, 
and some of the lieutenants into 
captains—it would be necessary also 
to supply every regiment of cavalry 
with four lieutenant-colonels, and 
every battalion of infantry with 
three. This is hardly the sort of 
arrangement one would have _ex- 


geen to find seriously advocated 
y an advanced army: reformer, 
who takes such high ground on the 
score of economy. We are quite 
at one with these authorities, 
who propose such a singular wa 
of redressing the evil, in think. 
ing that our army is over-officered ; 
but the over-officering is in the 
upper and notin the lower ranks. 
It is obvious, indeed, that as re- 
gards the artillery, the rules of 
the new Warrant are quite inad- 
equate and incomplete, since they 
‘make no provision for reducing pro- 
spectively the existing redundancy 
of lieutenant-colonels. The excess 
may have been useful up to the 
present time as giving promotion 
to the junior ranks; but it is no 
longer reeded, since the rules se- 
eure for the future a minimum 
rate of: promotion ; and even under 
the old state of things, it would 
have been far better to give the 
promotion by means of pensions ra- 
ther than by keeping up superfluous 
officers. To give a man nothing to 
do, unless in the way of interfering 
with the duties of some one else, 
must be bad for both parties; yet 
it can be in this way only that the 
artillery lieutenant-colonels doing 
duty at such places, for example, as 
Bristol, Trowbridge, and Dorchester, 
where only a single battery is sta- 
tioned, can possibly employ them- 
selves, Some of the lieutenant- 
colonels, indeed, appear to be pre- 
cluded from finding even the pro- 
verbial occupation fer idle hands, 
since they are stationed at places 
where there are no batteries at all. 
If we imagine a battalion of foot 
quartered, say, at Hertford, under 
one of its lieutenant-colonels, with 
a solitary company detached under 
another at Hatfield, and the third 
lieutenant-colonel living by htmself 
in peace and quietude at Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, we can- picture to our- 
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selyes what would be the condition 
of our infantry organisation if as- 
similated to that of the artillery. 
The case and condition of the en- 
giveers are hardly less absurd. It is 
impossible to find employment for 
the senior officers, except by send- 
ing them to such out-of-the-way 
laces as the Mauritius and St. 
Helens, to be occupied on trifling 
duties which would be as well per- 
formed by a captain or a lieutenant. 
This state of things may have been 
necessary before, but it is necessary 
no longer. 

Notwithstanding, however, the 
very favourable proportion of ranks 
in the ordnance corps, as they used 
to be called, and the large staff of 
superfluous officers kept up in the 
higher ranks, promotion was wont, 
before the augmentations began, to 
be extremely slow, and is now becom- 
ing very slow again. The truth is, 
that organisation alone, and a mere 
redistribution of the proportion of 
ranks, will not suffice to give a 
steady rate of reasonably quick 
promotion in any branch of the ser- 
vice. You may pile on the upper 
grades as much as you will, but 
unless an adequate outlet is afford- 
ed at the top or at the side, a block 
must occur; and, as a matter of 
fact, there never yet has been a sat- 
isfactory condition of promotion in 
any army except our own, and in 
that only in the purchase branches ; 
and if the significance of that fact 
had been duly appreciated, the late 
Government might possibly have 
paused before they abolished pur- 
chase, Promotion in the Indian 
army was notoriously slow, although 
the officers were serving in a bad 
climate and in exile, and had a rea- 
sonably good retirement. In the 
French army compulsory retirement 
kept the upper ranks open to a cer- 
tain extent,: but what helped pro- 
‘motion still more, was the appoint- 
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ment of officers from the ranks: 1a 
large number of men being brought 
in at middle life, and therefore not 
rising beyond a certain point, made 
things better, of course, for the rest, 
In fact, this has done for the French 
army just what the new system of 
bonuses will do for the English ; -it 
clears the field for those who stay. 
It may perhaps be. said that in the 
German army there is neither pur- 
chase nor promotion from the ranks ; 
but the German army furnishes us 
with no useful precedent, For here, 
again, the natural course of things 
is disguised by the enormous aug- 
mentations that army has under- 
gone of late years, Before these 
began, promotion was very slow in 
the German. army, and is likely to 
be very slow again; it has still to 
be seen whether the German sys- 
tem will stand the test of a long 
peace. There are, indeed, some con- 
ditions pecubar to that army which 
may serve to get it out of the diffi- 
culty. In the first place, a’ strong 
inducement is held out in Germany 
to a young man to enter the army 
who does not intend to make it a 
permanent profession; it confers an 
extraordinary social status, and it 
saves a man from the liability to ser- 
vice in the ranks, Another circum- 
stance having the same tendency, 
probably results from the local ehar- 
acter of the army : an officer who finds 
himself stationed permanently in 
Prussian Poland, or on the borders 
of the Baltic, with no possibility of 
being moved to more genial climates, 
except to march on a campaign, and 
who spends all his life in drilling 
one set of recruits after another, 
may well get tired of a military life. 
An officer of our service whose lot 
was permanently cast onthe north- 
east of Scotland, or on the flats of 
Essex, and who had to pass two or 
three hundred recruits through the 
ranks every year; who could never 
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appear in public without a thick 
double-breasted frock coat, and a 
sword; and whose recreation con- 
sisted in walking about some little 
country town where he was known 
to every old woman and child in 
the place—would find soldiering a 
very different thing from the varied 
life it is now, even in peace time. 
General Beauchamp Walker, in his 
evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion, says that the greater part of 
the German officers are worn out 
and used up after twenty years’ ser- 
viee, partly from work, but as much, 
we may suppose, from ennui. 

In the absence, then, of the spe- 
cial causes which operate in France 
and Germany to stimulate the flow 
of promotion, it appears certain that 
the needful result can be secured 
for our army only by enforced re- 
tirements, or by holding out induce- 
ments to retire, or by a combination 
of thetwo. The employment of the 
first means only, to say nothing of 
its harshness, would have involved 
a distinct breach of faith, and was 
not to be seriously thought of. 
When, therefore, purchase was abol- 
ished, a large increase of charge for 
pensions was seen by every one con- 
versant with the matter to be inevi- 
table; and for Mr. Trevelyan to 
allege now, as he does in his speech 
of the 6th August, that the army 
reformers of his school would never 
have saddled the country with a 
-burden of eight millions to abolish 
purchase unless they had been con- 
fident of being able to reduce the 
army expenditure, as a consequence 
ofjthat measure, betrays, to say 
the least, an ingenuons simplicity. 
These gentlemen might and should 
have known that the cost of abol- 
ishing ‘purchase was merely a be- 
giuning of the outlay—an outlay to 
which the late Government com- 
mitted their successors as distinctly 
as if_they had got them to put their 
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names to a promissory note. For. 
tunately the Royal Commissioners 
recognised this, or else their labours 
would have been in vain; and the 
wisdom and moderation of their 
proposals are sufficiently attested 
by the general approbation accorded 
to them. They have tried to com- 
bine in one just mean the system 
of enforced retirement with induce- 
ment to retire voluntarily. Whether, 
indeed, they have hit on exactly the 
right mean, can only be ascertained 
by the test of experience. In order 
that their scheme should be per- 
fectly successful, the inducements 
they offer for voluntary retirement 
should be just enough, and not more 
than enough, to prevent the com- 
pulsory clauses from coming into 
effect. If it turns out that no com- 
pulsory retirements have ever to be 
enforced, the inference would be 
that the retirements were needlessly 
liberal. If, on the other hand, com- 
pulsion has to be frequently put in 
operation, then a mistake will have 
been made on the side of parsimony. 
Time only can determine this point. 
It seems probable, however, that 
with officers serving in India, whose 
pay while there is large in propor- 
tion to the retirements offered, the 
compulsory clauses are likely to 
come not unfrequently into opera- 
tion. The artillery, too, will proba- 
bly come under their operation ; but 
still more the engineers, the majority 
of whom are serving in India, and 
for long periods, and whose emolu- 
ments, while so employed, are large 
in comparison with the retiring pen- 
sions. The effect of the Warrant 
on the artillery and engineers is, 
however, too complicated a thing to 
do justice to here; we will merely 
observe that the tendency of the 
measure being, perhaps rightly, to 
take away from those branches any 
advantages they might have pos- 
sessed over the rest of the army, it’ 
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will not be surprising if the compe- 
tition for Woolwich should in con- 
sequence be found to fall off still 
more than it has done already, 

And while fully appreciating the 
general merits of the new scheme, 
so far as it relates to the line and 
cavalry, we may still be permitted 
to question some of the detailed 
conditions, Of these the five-years 
rule for lieutenant-colonels seems 
the most questionable, The object 
of it is, of course, to give a certain 
amount of promotion in the regi- 
ment; and it certainly does insure 
one step every five years. But this 
amount is perfectly infinitesimal, in 
itself, in its effect on the lower 


. ranks of the regiment: while it 


seems very likely that the tendency 
of the rule will be absolutely to re- 
tard promotion on the whole, rather 
than expedite it; because the certain- 
iy of succeeding to the command of 

e battalion in a fixed time, the dur- 
ation of which is known beforehand, 
will ‘afford the major, who other- 
wise might be disposed to retire, a 
strong temptation to hold on, Con- 
sider, too, how unequally the thing 
will work. Take the case of a man 
fortunate in promotion, and rising 
to the command of, say, a cavalry 
regiment in sixteen or eighteen 
years, This young colonel—who, if 
otherwise efficient, is the very man 
to keep in the army—will have to 
go on half-pay at forty, to be suc- 
ceeded perhaps by a much older 
man, Surely the needful security 
for getting efficiency would have 


been sufficiently met by fixing a 


maximum limit of age for regi- 
mental duty in any rank, say fifty 
or fifty-two, for all and every grade. 
With a rule of this sort, by which 


the man at the top must be below” 


a certain age, the condition of the 
other ranks might be left to adjust 
itself. Such a rule would not give, 
on the whole, an older set of officers 





than will the Warrani as it now - 
stands, while it would act. much 

less harshly, It would certainly 

admit the possibility. of occasional. 
majors and even captains of fifty ; 

but if they choose to stay, why 

should they not be allowed to do 

so? Middle-aged regimental offi- 

cers are by no means the worst. 

Take the Rifle Brigade, for example, 

in which promotion has of late been 

very slow, and which has several 

captains of forty and over. These 

men are the cream of the army ; and 

provided the*supply of generals and 

colonels efficient in point of age 

can be secured by a general rule, ° 
it is a great pity such men should 
be driven away. 

It is to be regretted, also, that the 
opportunity afforded by the Warrant 
was not taken to recast entirely the 
rules for regulating the establish- 
ment of general officers, the present 
organisation of which is open, in 
our view, to grave objection, al- 
though on entirely different grounds 
from those put forward by Mr, Tre- 
velyan, He denounces the estab- 
lishment as excessive, and pdispro- 
portioned tothe wants of the army. 
And so, no doubt, it is. <A listlof 
general officers, of whom only a 
very small fraction is ever em- 
ployed, must clearly be redundant. 

ut then Mr. Trevelyan overlooks 
the fact that the establishment is 

ractically a retired list for the 
con majority of those borne<on;it 
—s retired list, the promotions in 
which, carrying no pay, are vir- 
tually honorary. Mr.; Trevelyan 
thinks the list is excessive, and 
should be reduced ; and so do we— 
but on administrative grounds, and 
not with a view to economy. The 
reduction would have to be compen- 
sated for by a corresponding in- 
crease of the retired list, if the 
effect on promotion is not to ‘be 
disastrous ; so that the saving Mr. 
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‘ Trevelyan professes to claim for 
such a measure would be purely 
illusory: Indeed it has to be ob- 
- served that the present arrangement 
is an economical rather than an ex- 
travagant one for the State, since the 
rate of a general’s unattached pay 
is smaller than that of a retired offi- 
eer of the same rank, The real 
objection to the present arrange- 
ment—to which, however, must be 
allowed the merit of giving a large 
selection for general officers’ com- 
mands—is, to our thinking, that the 
prospect which it offers of succession 
to so large a list acts as an induce- 
* ment to men to hold on to the ser- 
vice, and so tends to retard rather 
than advance promotion. It would 
be in every way an improvement if 
the list, instead of being merely re- 
duced to two hundred, or any such 
number, were to be limited to the 
number of commands actually to be 
filled, with a small margin comprised 
of the officers who had served for 
a tour of command, and had not 
yet retired. Such an arrangement 
would have the effect of greatly en- 
hancing the consideration attaching 
to the position of a general officer, 
which would then come to signify 
the fulfilment of important fune- 
tions, instead of being, as it is now, 
the result of mere seniority, and 
usually a virtual retirement. Sim- 
ultaneously with such a change, the 
number of commands for general 
officers should be increased, especi- 
ally in India, where many of the 
existing brigade commands are so 
important as fully to justify their 
being held by major-generals. The 
Indian plan, a heritage from the 
pre-Mutiny days, of giving all but 
a few commands to colonels with 
the temporary rank of brigadier, 
was rendered necessary in former 
times by the extreme age of the 
Indian generals, so that out of a 
very large establishment it used te 


be difficult to find even half-a- 
dozen efficient for duty. But the 
new regulations, which provide that 
no man shall be eligible to attain 
to this rank after the age of fifty- 
five, would quite fall in with the 
proposed change; and if it be ob- 
jected to on the score of expense, 
as regards commands at home and 
in the Mediterranean, a correspond- 
ing saving could easily be made by 
reducing some of the superfluous 
colovial commands now kept up— 
as, for example, at Ceylon, where 
the garrison appears to consist of 
a battalion of infantry, with a 
couple of batteries of artillery, this 
tremendous force being commanded 
by amajor-general. At Hong Kong, 
where the garrison is of about the 
same strength, and the West Indies, 
garrisoned by a solitary negro bat- 
talion, general officers are still in 
command. Atthe Mauritius, by the 
way, there is a colonel on the staff, 
assisted by a brigade major, to look 
after a battery of artillery—and a 
colonel of engineers ; who comprise 
the collective military establish- 
ments of the colony. All these 
commands appear to be provided 
with a full retinue of aides-de-camp, 
assistant military secretaries, and so 
forth, on about the same scale as is 
allowed for a German army corps. 
The late Government andoalbbalty 
did a good thing in withdraw- 
ing our scattered garrisons from 
the colonies, and concentrating our 
small army at home; but in with- 
drawing the troops, they forgot to 
bring back the commanders as well. 
The retention of these commands 
serves no useful purpose; the hold- 
ers of them are gaining no experi- 
ence of a sort to qualify them for 
command either in peace or war; 
and the abolition of them would 
admit of establishing the Aldershot 
command on the footing of regular 
army corps without additional ex- 
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nse, and of giving a complete 
staff of brigadiers to the large. gar- 
risons at Gibraltar and Malta—ar- 
rangements both of which are much 
required, 

Ve referred just now to the rule 
which, when it comes into full effect, 
will limit the qualifying age for pro- 
motion to general to fifty-five years, 
This rule, which has been interpo- 
lated by the War Department, is 
by far the most important of, the 
additions made to the original, pro- 
posals of, the Royal Commission, 
The weak point of their scheme 
was, indeed, their mode of deal- 
ing with the course of. promotion 
after the lieutenant-colonel’s com- 
pletion of his five years in command 
of a battalion, It is true that they 
provided for reducing the time for 
working through the colonels’ list 
from thirteen years—the average 
rate at present—to eight years; but 
eyen this is much too long a time 
for a man to be absent from military 
duty, retaining a right. to promotion 
to general, and to return. to. a com- 
mand. It is impossible to say before- 
hand what will be the exact effect 
of this new fifty-five years rule, but 
it is certain that it must reduce 
this period of waiting very much 
further. Assuming—what seems 
probable—that the rate of promotion 
in each rank will be regulated in 
future very much by the limits 
of service which involve compul- 
sory retirement, then an officer will 
usually get the command of a bat- 
talion at the age of forty-seven, and 
give it up at fifty-two, when, there- 
fore, he will only have three years to 
pass as a brevet colonel on half-pay 
before getting his promotion to gen- 
eral, At this rate it would be dif- 
ficult to find enough men for the 
brigade depots, and other posts for 
which brevet colonels are wanted. 
If, however, regimental promotion 
turns out to be faster than this, 
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then the time. passed as a colonel 
will be longer in proportion, But 
with this drastic remedy provided 
against the ills of senility in the . 
army, the question perforce arises 
whether. the other compulsory 
clauses. for the.lower ranks are any 
longer. necessary? The truth is, 
that, this clause, which looks as if 
it_had been inserted at the last. mo- 
ment as an afterthought, is about 
the wisest condition in the whole 
warrant, and if bit upon sooner, 
might well have taken the place of 
several conditions in it which now 
appear to be superfluous, With 
this condition governing the pro- 
motions to major-general, and the 
removal of all general. officers. of 
seventy from the active list, and per- 
haps a further proviso added that 
no regimental office should be held 
after fifty or fifty-two, the reason-., 
able flow of promotion would seem 
to be sufficiently provided for; and 
as it is undoubtedly the compulsory 
clauses. affecting majors and cap- 
tains which. will cause most hard- 
ship, it may be hoped that the War 
Office will eventually see. the way 
to getting rid of them. 

One more. point has to” be men- 
tioned. It seems to have been gen- 
erally overlooked, yet is perfectly 
clear, that the Warrant is essential- 
ly adapted only for a state of peace. 
It is quite inconceivable that the 
army should take the field with the 
clerks at the War Office watching 
from a distance all the officers en- 
gaged before the enemy, to pounce 
upon every man, whatever his rank, 
and strike him off the list as soon as 
the day comes for the completion of 
the prescribed limit of service. 1Im- 
agine the feelings of an officer, say 
a captain of just twenty years’ ser- 
vice, in expectation of being told 
off for an assault, who knows that 
if the assault comes off to-morrow 
he will be competent to take share 
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in it; but that if it should happen to 
be put off for a day longer, fe may 
be killed the day after he has been 
gazetted out of the army. The five- 
years rule for lieutenant-colonels will 
equally be found impossible to work, 
Not to mention the transparent ab- 
surdity of removing the efficient com- 
mander of a battalion in the middje 
of #campaign, just when his services 
até invaluable, how is the working 
of the rule to be arranged in less 
obvious cases? A regiment is order- 
ed on foreign service, either at the 
beginning of or during a campaign ; 
the lieutenant-colonel wants a few 
weeks to complete his five years,— 
is he to take his battalion out to 
the scene of -action and come home 
again by himself, or should he re- 
tire at once and let the senior major 
succeed him? Is that the view of 
duty which the regulations of our 
army should be made to favour? 
The answer is obvious; all these 


compulsory clauses will have to be 
suspended, not only in the event of 
@ great war, but even whenever a 


battalion is sent on one of 
thosé little expeditions, often in- 
glorious and obscure, but still of 


a kind to try the quality of Brit- 
ish officers and men as severely as 
grander operations, which make up 
so large a part of the military his- 
tory. It can hardly. be said, there- 
fore, that finality has been yet reach- 
ed in the matter, when we see that 
these elaborate rules, whith are in- 
tended to have so important an 
issue on the fortunes of individuals 
and the welfare of the army, will be 
found wholly inapplicable at the 
very times when the rules of pro- 
motion and retirement become of 
the highest importance. And it 
may be well urged on those who are 
responsible, that when the time shall 
come for introducing those changes 
of detail in the Warrant which, in or- 
dinary course, are sure to be needed 
before long, they should consider 
whether a more radical modification 
cannot with advantage be made in 
the direction of greater simplicity, 
somewhat on the lines here indi- 
cated, so that the Warrant may 
become what it oaght to be, a code 
adapted to regulate the promotion 
of the army in war as well as in 


peace, 
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BY THEODORE MARTIN, 
“ Mein Kind, wir waren Kinder.” , 


My bairn, we aince were bairnies, 
Wee gamesome bairnies twa ; 

We creepit into the hen-house, 
An’ jookit under the straw, 


We craw’d like the cock-a-doodles— 
An’ to hear us the passing folk 
At ilk “ kickericoo” wad fancy, 
It just was the bantam cock. 


The kists in the yaird we papered, 
And made them bonnie and crouse, 
An’ we dwalt there, we twa thegither— 
The laird had nae brawer house ! 


An’ aften the neebor’s auld baudrons 
Look’d in for a mornin’ ca’, 

We made her our bobs and curtsies, 
And snoovelin’ speeches an’ a’. 


“ An’ how hae ye been? an’ how are ye?” 
Was aye the o’erword when she came ; 
To mony a queer auld tabby 
Sin’ syne hae we said the same. 


Whiles, like auld carles we sat, too, 
And oh! what Som sense we talk’d then, 
An’ bemoan’d us, how things were a’ better 
In times when oursels were young men. 


How love, an’ leal hearts, an’ deyout anes 
Had flown frae the warld clean awa’ ; 

How the price coffee stood at was awfu’, 
An’ gowd no to come by ava’, 


They are gane, thae ploys 0’ my childhood, 
An’ a’ things are ganging, guid sooth ! 
The gowd, time itsel, and the warld, 
Love, faith, and leal-hearted truth. 
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“ Sie haben heut’? Abend Gesellschaft.” 






Tuey have company coming this evening, 
And the house is ablaze with light ; 

Up yonder a figure in shadow 
Sweeps past by the windows bright. 

















Thou seest me not,—in the darkness 
I stand here, under thy room,— 
Still less can’st thou see the darkness 
Is shtouding my heart in gloom. 


My dark heart loves thee, adores thee, 
It loves, and it breaks for thee,— 

Breaks, quivers, wells out its dear life-blood,— 
But all this thou dost not see! 





“ Die Jahre kommen und gehen.” 


Yxars come and go; generations 
Are.perishing day by day, 

But the love that my heart aches with, 
It never will pass away. : 


If once, but once, I might see thee, 
And sink on my knees at thy feet, 
And, dying there, dying might tell thee, 

“T love thee, I love thee, swect !” 








“ Das Schine Fischer - Mddchen.” 


My bonnie blithe fisher-maiden, 
Row in your boat to the strand, 

And come and sit. down beside me, 
And chat with me hand in hand. 


Rest your dear little head on my bosom, 
And be not so frightened, child ; 

Every day you trust without thinking 
Yourself to the ocean wild. 


My heart is quite like the ocean, 
It has tempests, and ebb, and flow ; 

And fine pearls lie there a-many, 

Down, down in its depths below. 
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“ Am fernen Horizonte.” 


On the verge of the far horizon 

Stands the town with steeple and tower, 
And it looks like a shape of cloud-land 

In the dusk of the twilight hour. 



















A damp breeze ruffles the ash-grey ; 
Lake; as along we steer ; %, 
The beat of the boatman’s oar falls RK 
Slow, like a dirge, and drear. 


The sun flashes up for a moment, 
Just one, ere it sinks below, 

And shows me the spot where I lost her, 
My darling one, years ago. 





“ Die Nacht is feucht und stiirmisch.” -s 


Tug night, it.is damp and stormy, 
Not a star in the sky to be seen ; 
The forest boughs creak all round me, 

I wander in silence between. 


From the lonesome lodge of the huntsman 
Far flickers a feeble light ; 
It shall not beguile me to it— 
On the place there’s a kind of blight. , 





There the blind grannie’s sitting, I warrant, , 
In the rusty leathern chair, ‘ 

Speaking never a word, like a statue 
With settled and stony stare. 


To and fro strides, cursing, the forester’s 
Son with the carroty pate, - 
Flings his rifle down in the corner, “a 
And laughs with the rage of hate, ; 


The bonnie young wench is spinning, 
Fast fall her tears on the flax; 

And whimpering, close to her feet creeps 

And nestles the old man’s Dachs.* 













* ‘The small quaint-looking dog, with a fine head and feet of the turnspit type, 
which is common in Thuringia and elsewhere in Gérmany. 
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“ Die Jungfrau schlaft in der Kammer.” 









Tue girl is asleep in her chamber, 
The moon looks quivering in ; 
Ontside there is humming and strumming, 

As of tunes when the waltzers spin. 







“Pll look out of my window, and see who 
Is disturbing my rest there below.” 
And there stands a skeleton fiddling, 
And he sings, as he jerks his bow: 







“Once you promised to dance as my partner— 
You broke your word; and to-day 

There’s a ball going on in the churchyard, 
We'll dance it out there—come away !” 








The voice strikes home to the maiden, 
It wiles her out at the door; 

She follows, as, singing and fiddling, 

The skeleton strides on before, 












It fiddles, and skips, and cuts capers ; 

Clap, clap! go its bones ; and its skull 
Keeps gruesomely nodding and nodding, 
In the eerie moonshine dull. 













“ Du hast Diamanten und Perlen.” 


Perarts hast thou and diamonds, dearest, 
Thou hast all that men hold in store ; 

And eyes, never maiden had finer,— 

Sweet, what dost thou wish for more ? 






To those wonderful eyes of thine, sweet, 
Whole torrents of song I pour, 

That shall make their renown immortal,— 

Sweet, what dost thou wish for more ¢ 






With those wonderful eyes thou hast made me 
Ache to my very heart’s core ; 

Yes, won and completely undone me,— 

Sweet, what dost thou wish for more ? 
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“ Das Herz ist mir bedriickt und sehnlich.” 


My heart is sad, with sore misgivin 

I think of days of “ auld lang syne ;” 
The world was pleasant then to live in, 
And folks were neither fast nor fine. 






But everything is out of gear now, 
Such push and struggle, care and dread ; 

Of God on high we have no fear now, 

And down below the devil’s dead. 






Andithings look crumbling all to ruin, 
So bleak, so dismal; were it not “of 

For here some billing, there some cooing, \ 

What would there be to live for—what ? ’ os 










“ Und witssten’s die Blumen, die Kleinen.” 






Ir the little flowers knew how deep 

Is the wound that is in my heart, 
Their tears with mine they’d weep, 
For a balm to ease its smart. 






If the nightingales knew how ill 

And worn with woe I be, 
They would cheerily carol and trill, 
And all to bring joy to me. 






{f they knew, every golden star, ‘ 
The anguish that racks me here, ‘s 
They would come from their heights afar 
To speak to me words of cheer. 






But none of them all can know ; ‘ * 

One only can tell my pain, - 
And she has herself—oh woe !— “ 
She has rent my heart in twain. 















Tue misfortunes which gathered 
about Russia in the early days of 
August grew only darker and thick- 
er as the month waned, and at the 


me of September her affairs’ 


looked still more gloomy, And by 
, this time a remarkable change had 
taken place in her mode of proceed- 
ing. She was no longer rushing 
forward regardless of all risk, and 
trusting implicitly to the apathy of 
her opponent. The seven-leagued- 
boot practice was very abruptly 
abandoned; whether because the 
legs could not stand the pace, or 
because of a late awakening of pru- 
dence, none could tell. But for 
some reason she became suddenly 
intent on concentrating her forces, 
showed a disposition to torpor,"nd 
was as willing to wait as she had 
been before impatient of delay. As 
the Turk had never moved but in 
response to her goading, there was 
fair ground for presuming that if 
she chose to leave him unmolested 
he would doze away through an inde- 
finite period, and not get up till he 
felt the prick of a bayonet, There- 
fore she gathered her army together, 
and determined that there should 
be a Jull in the war, until she could 
receive the reinforcements whieh 
* she now found to be necessary be. 
fore she could carry out her plan of 
invasion. 

Bat it was not only in the Rus- 
sian army that a change was ob- 
servable. As in those metamor- 
phoses where enchanters have ere 
now delighted to make a cobblerand 
a king change places—bestowing on 
the one the characteristics which 
had belonged to the other, and vice 
versd—so the energy which the 
Russians so unexpectedly lost was 
transfused into the ‘hitherto ‘leth- 
argic Turks, who began to exhibit 
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some vitality; who rather inclined 
to take the initiative and provoke 
a slothful rival ; and whose exploits 
executed or anticipated, became 
now the themes of journalists, and 
furnished new ideas for politicians, 

Both parties seemed to have be- 
come suddenly sensible of the posi- 
tions in which they stood. The 
Russian commander opened his un- 
derstanding to the fact that his 
army was standing amid very dan- 
gerous circumstances, and that it 
depended upon his antagonists more 
than on himself whether he might 
pay a heavy penalty for the im- 
prudence which had brought it to 
that pass. He saw himself crippled, 
straitly bound in by rows of enemies, 
unable to make the only effort that 
could free him from his embarrass- 
ment.. The Turkish general per- 
ceived at length that the result of a 
series of blunders on both sides had 


been to place the invader much at 


his mercy. The situations of his 
fortresses (erected by much longer- 
sighted officers than he or his col- 
leagues) had led him to station his 
forces on lines from which he must 
have an immense advantage over a 
weakened and hesitating enemy, pro- 
vided only that bis own troops would 
act in a manner becoming the occa- 
sion, 

The cause of the sharpened per- 
ception on both sides was undoubt- 
edly the defence of Plevna by Os- 
man Pasha at the end of July. 
Until the force under Kriidener,— 
a gallant force, beyond all contra- 
diction,—trooped away, baffled and 
fearfully reduced after that remark- 
able action, that tropic of the war, 
the Russian belief had been—at 
any tate the Russians had acted as 
if they believed—that no ceremony 
was necessary with the Turks; and 
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that whether encountered accord- 
ing to, or in defiance of, prudential 
maxims, the latter must go down 
before Russian skill and valour. 
But after that event the reflection 
could not fail to present itself, that 
every Turkish post around contain- 
ed a possible Osman, and a garrison 
that might prove as difficult of re- 
pression as the heroic unspeakables 
who. forbade the taking of liberties 
with Plevna. A most unpleasant 
reflection it must have been; for 
just at that time it was necessary to 
sweep away a few of these Turkish 
posts in order that the great inva- 
sion might proceed according to 
programme. ‘The illusion that Turk- 


ish positions could be walked over 
at pleasure was completely dissipat- 
ed. The dread of Turkish forts, 
which immediately succeeded to the 
utter contempt of them, was also per- 
haps excessive, but it was real; and 
a quite new article of Russian faith 


was, that no more assaults should 
be attempted until there should be 
at command such a preponderance 
of foree on the side of the assailants 
as should make success certain, 
Consequently, a suspension of active 
operations was decreed until large 
reinforcements could be brought up 
from home. It does not appear 
that at this stage of the war any 
apprehension was entertained of the 
Turk taking the initiative. Pro- 
vided the invader was content to 
remain supine, the invaded would 
not break the quiet of the theatre 
of war. This error, too, was about 
to be rudely corrected; but, for the 
present, it induced the conviction 
among Russians, and among many 
beside them, that the campaign 
would be uneventful until all should 
be in readiness for the. curtain to 
rise on the invader’s. second act, 
Already, before any serious reverse 
was experienced in the field, Rus- 
sian expectations’ must have under- 
gone most pitiable disappointment, 
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The invasion had come to a stand. 
The immediate object of the great 
Russian army was no longer hasty 
conquest of territory, but defence 
of its own positions. The delay 
involved, of course, the probability 
of discontent, sickness, and de- 
pression among the troops. \Four 
months of war had passed, and not 
only had Russia not won a great 
battle, but she was compelled to 
three or four weeks of inaction 
during summer, only hoping that 
she would be allowed to remain in- 
active, and being as anxious now 
for what Falstaff called an inter- 
vallum as she had been before for 
shooting the rapids. Her chance 
of ultimate success was not gone, 
but here was evidence that she had 
not understood nor provided for the 
undertaking in which she was en- 
gaged; and, of course, confidence 
receded from her both at home and 
abroad. 

Upon the Turks, happily for 
them, the defence of Plevna also 
made an impression, though none 
could have dared to predict that it 
would do so. They perceived that 
it was possible to check the giant 
with oben bulk and big assem- 
blance they (and others beside 
them) had been so overcome, They 
perceived, also, what a marked effect 
such a. check had on the giant— 
how, instead of being to him but a 
bruise or a seratch, it seemed to stun 
him and make him cower, In- 
spirited by these new ideas, they 
at length began to act as if they 
had some plan, and as if they had 
become alive to the many advan- 
tages of position which they en- 
joyed, and to the chances which 
offered of their being able to threat- 
en, and perhaps to interrupt, the ene- 
my’s commupieations, The Turkish 
generals in Bulgaria were not quick 
in taking the offensive, but they 
were known to be preparing for 
enterprise; while Suleiman Pasha 
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on the south of the Balkans was 
already distressing Gourko’s troops. 
As we explained last month, Os. 
man’s exploit at Plevna greatly as- 
sisted Suleiman’s efforts, by causing 
Gourko to abandon his Roumelian 
posts, in order that he might secure 
his line of retreat over the Balkans. 
‘For three weeks after the great day 
at Plevna, Gourko was withdrawing 
into the mountains, while Sulei- 
man, moving warily, was trying to 
find him, It was difficult to follow 
the movements of either general, 
the notices of them being infre- 
quent and uncertain. Suleiman 
for some time did not know where 
Gourko lay, and was under the 
belief that he was first in this pass, 
then in that, and at last that he 
had evacuated the mountain passes 
and fallen back towards Tirnova. 
Correspondents and readers were as 
uninformed as was Suleiman about 
what Gourko’s force was doing. 
Gourko himself was reported to 
have left his command, and to have 
‘gone to Russia on other duty; but 
his troops remained among the 
mountains, and were heard of very 
distinctly later on. In the mean- 
time the Russians attempted to take 
Loftcha, and again received a rebuff. 

About the middle of August, it 
became known that the column 
which had been General Gourko’s 
was in the Schipka Pass, and in- 
tended to hold it. Suleiman was 
said to have crossed to the north 
side by the Hainkoi, and to have 
formed a junction with Mehemet 
Ali. . But this last information was 
incorrect; for, a week later, all the 
world was advertised that Suleiman 
had attacked the Russians in the 
Schipka with great fury. This 
attack was the beginning of a series 
of active operations on the part of 
the Turks, who were at length alive 
to the impolicy of remaining pas- 
sive while the Russians were wait- 
ing for. reinforcements, It was 









believed by many that the three 
Pashas—viz., Suleiman, Mehemet 
Ali, and Osman, were operating in 
concert. If so, their joint action 
was very imperfectly accomplished; 
but it is doubtful whether they 
were acting for any common object, 
and not unlikely that each was 
separately moved to take the offen- 
sive, the moving in any direction 
of the two generals north of the 
Balkans being quite a new occur- 
rence, The point to be noted is 
their disposition to move at all at 
the right time. The Russians were 
in no condition for brisk encounters; 
the expediency of advancing against 
them was manifest, and the ques- 
tion was,- whether they would ever 
see their reinforcements, for there 
was a possibility of the Turks cut- 
ting a large portion of them off 
from the Danube. Thus, although 
the Turks had been very tardy in 
using their opportunity, it was at 
length apparent that the Russians 
were not to be allowed to strengthen 
themselves without being, in their 
interval of weakness, pressed with 
some vigour, if not with great stra- 
tegical skill. The taking of the 
offensive by the Turks towards the 
end of August marks another turn- 
ing-point in the campaign. They 
did this too late, and they did not 
at last do it in the most effectual 
manner. Yet their doing it at all 
changed for the present the pros- 
pects of the war, and showed how 
little good manzgement had, from 
the first, been required on their 
part to enable them to stem an in- 
vasion which seemed, every now 
and then, to be breaking down from 
inability to sustain its own weight, 
and which had not inherent vigour 
to bear up against a sagacious.and 
persistent foe. 

The Schipka Pass, a name which 
will be very familiar in men’s 
mouths for some time to come, isa 
transverse chasm in the Balkans, 
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A part of the breadth of this chasm 
is sufficiently whole and regular 
from end to end to carry a road 
practicable for heavy carriages. 
This road-bearing strip is, in its 
approach to regularity of surface, 
very unlike the’ other portions of 
the chasm, or the peaks and ridges 
which form the chasm’s sides, for 
these are all exceedingly rugged 
and broken. Right and left of the 
strip the chasm falls away in rifts 
and rocks most wildly mixed. The 
breadth of the chasm is as variable 
as everything else about it; and 
the heights which bound it are 
heaps of irregular ground. The 
road is very tortuous. Sometimes 
the heights jut out and approach it 
closely ; sometimes they recede, and 
leave the chasm of considerable 
breadth. Owing to the jagged and 
torn character of the chasm gener- 
ally, there are places in it very near 
to the road, which cannot be seen 
from the road; and, of course, the 
flanking heights see very much of 
the chasm generally, and particu- 
larly of the road, which has fewer 
inequalities to shut it out from 
view. Lateral valleys indent the 
overhanging heights, and wind 
round some of them, so that such 
a force as may move without a road, 
and over difficult country, can. leave 
the pass by one opening and work 
back to it by another. Some spaces 
on the mountains are thickly wood- 
ed; and as earth-works were con- 
tinually raised by both sides, we 
may infer that there is ground 
sufficiently soft to yield to the in- 
trenching tools—7.ec., that it is not 
all bare hard rock. It is possible 
for men to scramble about some 
intricacies of the chasm to right 


_ and left of the road, and also to 


scramble on to the flanking heights 
in places. It is also possible to 
raise guns on to the heights. To 
have free use of the road, therefore, 
during hostilities, it is necessary to 








hold not only the strip of ground 
on which the road runs, but the 
heights to right and left which com- 
mand the chasm. From the village 
of Schipka on the south to the Kar- 
aula Khan on the north of the range, 
is about seven English miles, and 
the pass extends along the greater 
part of this span. e chasm is 
nearly a mile broad in some places; 
in others, it is not more than 300 
yards. It will be remembered that 
the Turks abandoned some redoubts 
in the pass at the time when Gen- 
eral Gourko drove them out of it; 
and now the Russians, desirous of 
keeping or this way into Rou- 
melia, had intrenched themselves 
at convenient stations in the chasm; 
but from want of numbers they had 
been unable, or from want of fore- 
sight they had neglected, to occupy 
or par the commanding heights, so 
that the enemy might not seize 
them, and so overlook the road and 
the redoubts. Accordingly, when 
Suleiman Pasha made his attack on 
the Pass, he, coming from Schipka, 
endeavoured to work along the 
heights past the Russian positions, 
with the view of at last command- 
ing the road at a point between 
them and the Russian stations to 
the north of the mountains. If he 
could have done this, there was no 
need of his capturing the redoubts 
one by one, because he would have 
cut off the whole force in the Pass 
from communication with their 
friends; and, if he could have main- 
tained the blockade, must soon have 
brought them to the point of choos- 
ing between starvation and _ sur- 
render. The Russians understood 
his game, but were ynable to pre- 
vent him from prosecuting it while 
they remained within shelter of 
their works—he being’ in‘ greater 
force than they, and also on higher 

ound. Their only chance of 

wanting him, therefore, lay in 
coming boldly out and dislodging 
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him from his most advanced posi- 
tions—and this they constantly did. 
Thus, though Suleiman was in a 
general sense the assailant, it con- 
stantly happened that at particu- 
Jar points of vantage the Russians 
made attacks on him to prevent his 
extending along the heights, 

We trust that the above para- 

ph gives some idea of the kind 
of struggle which went on in the 
Schipka Pass; and now we will try 
to Leg out from the daily accounts, 
and to put in due sequence, the inci- 
dents of that remarkable struggie. 

On Tuesday, August 21st, Sulei- 
man, at the head, it is said, of 40,000 
men, marched up from the village of 
Schipka and assailed a Russian in- 
trenchment. The telegrams of the 
period—though some of them are 
particular in giving Suleiman’s 
foree—are silent as regards the 
strength of the Russians. The 
correspondent of the ‘Daily News,’ 


who professes to give information de- 
rived from Russian staff-officers, de- 
clares that the defenders at the first 
were no more than 3000 men strong, 
with forty pieces of cannon; also, 
that there were no supports nearer 
than Tirnova, which was fifty miles 


away. If this be correct, the dif- 
ference of force in the two armies 
was enormous. 

The first, attempt of the Turks 
appears to have been to dash di- 
rectly at the Russian position, and 
to carry it by acoup de main. They 
set on it with extreme bravery, but 
were encountered with bravery as 

reat. A series of desperate hand- 
to-hand attacks was only so far suc- 
¢essful that the Turks forced the 
enemy from their outer line of 
Shelter -trenches. The Russians 
élaim to bave resisted ten assaults 
on this day—a herculean exploit 
for so small a garrison. Indeed, as 
we know already the quality of the 
troops which Suleiman commanded, 
we require a little explanation in 


order that we may understand how 
this handful .of men could escape 
being walked over, eartl-works and 
all, by his host. But it is likely 
that the breadth of the position 
was such as would only allow of a 
small number attacking at one time 
—so that the Russians may not in 
uny attack have been engaged with 
a force equal to their own. Yet 
this consideration detracts but little 
from the merit of the resistance; 
because, if Suleiman could not ad- 
vance at once with an overwheim- 
ing front, he could make each suc- 
cessive attack with fresh men, 
while the stubborn Russians had 
hardly a relief of soldiers through 
all these ten assaults! The fight- 
ing was continued far into the 
summer’s night, with no other re- 
sult than has been stated. The 
Turks are reported to have lost a 
great number of men, which no 
doubt they did; the Russian loss 
is put down at 200. 

On the succeeding day, Sulei- 
man seems to have rather agree- 
ably surprised his enemy, for he 
kept up a musketry-fire with- 
out delivering an assault. For all 
that, he wasn’t a bit discouraged, 
as was afterwards made plain, He 
was taking steps for making his ap- 
proach with skill as well as impet- 
uosity, and for turning the whole 
position, He put six siege-guns 
into batteries on the heights, and 
opened some trenches for the shelter 
of his men. Thus prepared, he re- 
commenced his operations at eight 
o’clock on the morning of the 23d. 
The Russians had by this time 
been reinforced, or it would proba- 
bly have been all over with them. 
They were pressed hard enough 
as it was. The Turks were not 
only attacking them in front and ° 
flank, but some Turkish battalions 
were working past their position 
with the intention of closing 
round its rear. The fighting again 
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was fierce; but so near was the 
Turkish general to entire success, 
that he telegraphed to Constanti- 
nople to announce that the enemy 
was completely surrounded, that his 
retreat upon Gabrova was command- 
ed by the Turkish arms, and that 
next day the decisive assault would 
be made. Suleiman left out of his 
account ove contingency, and that 
one came and disappointed him. 
Near about the time of sending off 
his telegram it must have been, and 
while he was in the act of complet- 
ing his closing movement and mak- 
ing sure of his prey, that a Russian 
reinforcement under Radetsky ar- 
rived, having made one long march 
from Tirnova. These did not lose 
a moment in assisting the defence. 
The Russian artillery came into ac- 
tion as soon as they could find a 
favourable position within range, 
and commenced belabouring the 
Turkish batteries on the heights. 
The riflemen and other infantry 
marched up the road in defiance of 
the Turkish fire, which they no 
doubt got pretty hotly, began to 
fight without a moment's rest or 
refreshment, and so just averted the 
catastrophe that was impending ; 
that is to say, they just prevented 
the Turks from closing on the rear 
of the Russian position, But Sulei- 


man at the end of the day still re- 
tained his points of vantage, and 
there could be no safety for the 
Russians as long as he should do so, 
The night was therefore, one of in- 
tense anxiety. 

Let it ‘be here remarked that 
Suleiman in his telegram, besides 
counting on success too securely, 
was mistaken as to his having com- 
pee command of the road, He 
ad certainly not such command as 
sufficed to prevent reinforcements 
from. coming up to the enemy. 
Again, the march of the Russians 
from Tirnova was most creditable, 
reminding one of General Craufurd’s 
march to Talayera.* The infantry 
men were, for conveyance, mounted 
on troop horses, and so brought 


up far less fatigued than if they 


had marched. We have read cen- 
sures on Suleiman for not being 
quicker; but, really, he seems to 
have been as quick as was possible. 
It is only one way of looking at the 
matter to see that Suleiman was 
balked just when on the eve of suc- 
cess. Another view is that the 
Russians, by leaving the men in the 
Schipka so far from supports, were 
within an ace of losing some thou- 
sands of their troops. The blunder 
of the leaders was cured, and only 
just cured, by the energy of. the 














* Tt may bea convenience to our younger readers, who perhaps are too busy with 
other things to study these old stories, if we transcribe from Napier’s ‘ Penin- 
snlar War’ the account of this march. It is as follows-:— 

“General Robert Craufurd reached the English camp with the 43d, 52d, and 95th 
or rifle regiment, and immediately took charge of the outposts. These troops, after 
a march of twenty miles, were in bivdwac near Malpartida de Plasencia, when the 
alarm, caused by the fugitive Spanish, spread to that part. Craufurd allowed the 
men to rest for a few hours, and then, withdrawing about fifty of the weakest from 
the ranks, commenced his march with the resolution not to halt until he reached 
the field of battle. As the brigade advanced, crowds of the ranaways were met with, 
and those not all Spaniards, propagating the vilest falsehoods: the army was de- 

Seated ; Sir Arthur Wellesley was killed ; the French were only a few miles distant ; 
and some, blinded by their fears, affected even to point out the enemy’s advanced 
posts on the nearest hills. Indignant at this shameful scene, the troops hastened, 
rather than slackenéd, the impetuosity of their pace ; and, leaving only seventeen 
stragglers behind, in twenty-six hours they had crossed the field of battle in a 
close and compact body, having, in that time, passed over sixty-two English 
miles, and in the hottest season of the year, each man carrying from fifty to sixty 
pounds weight upon his shoulders. Had the historian Gibbon known of such a 
march, he would have spared his sneer about the ‘delicacy of modern soldiers.’ ” 
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soldiers who made that splendid 
march, 

The first object of the Russians 
on the morning of the 24th, was of 
course to dislodge the Turks from 
their commanding position. Rad- 
etsky commanded now a strong 
force, and at daybreak he madea 
most furious and gallant onslaught 
on the Turkish position to the Rus- 
sian right. The attack was met as 
bravely as it was given, Suleiman, 
far from yielding ground, tried still 
to make way on the flanks and en- 
close his enemy. His men descend- 
ed into a valley with the purpose 
of crossing to a peak further to the 
Russian rear, and in this valley met 
the force that was on its way to 
dislodge them. The fight accord- 
ingly began in the hollow, and was 
there maintained with the greatest 
fury. The Turks. got into a beech- 
wood, which afforded them some 
shelter; but the Russians for long 
were on bare ground, where they 
suffered terribly. Further reinforce- 
ments kept arriving for the Rus- 
sians, all of which had to make 
their approach through a fearful 
musketry and artillery fire, but 
which did nevertheless push their 
way to the field. The fighting con- 
tinued with unabated firmness up 
to noon, the Turks not having relin- 
quished their idea of taking more 
ground to the Russian rear, and the 
latter workiug into the wood, hop- 
ing to overlap, and so stop, the ad- 
vance. The combat being hid in 
the wood, the artillery from without 
did not dare to fire, and the whole 
work was thus left to the rifles. 
With allthis long morning’s fight- 
ing‘and slaughter little progress had 
been made on either side. But in 
the afternoon the Russians, who 
had been receiving reinforcements 
all day, made another attack on the 
other side of the wood, at the same 
time putting more energy, if that 
were possible, into the original at- 
tack from the opposite side of the 


valley. For this second assault the 
Turks were quite prepared, and they 
met it, as it came on, with a mur. 
derous fire of artillery and small- 
arms. The battle swayed to and 
fro for long, the issue remaining ex- 


ceedingly doubtful, until at last the | 


Turks, hard pressed, yielded some 
ground, but not the whole of their 
position. To dislodge them entirely, 


a third attack was needed, and it — 


was made. The Russian general 
headed it in person, and, under 
stress of the three attacks, the Turks 
withdrew from the commanding 
peak from which they bad advanced 
in the morning, having first retired 
their guns, This was done by two 
o’clock, but later on in the day the 
Russians attacked again, and clear- 
ed some more ground on the flank 
of their position, Russian rein- 
forcements kept arriving all the 
time that this terrible fight was 
going on. One Russian general 
was reported killed, and another 
wounded. 

With the action of this day the 
crisis seems to have passed, al- 
though, for days after, the fighting 
was reported to be going on with 
as much fierceness as at first, and 


with. fearful loss on both sides.’ 


They fought by night as well as by 
day, giving each other no respite— 
not so much as would suffice to put 
their dead out of sight. The air 
was poisonous from the putrid 
bodies; the Russian general gave 
as his reason for not attacking on 
one occasion that the smell was too 
sigkening to face. Privation of 
every kind seems to have been en- 
dured there, and a bull-dog tenacity 
exhibited on both: sides, the ac- 
counts of which cause continual 
regret that soldiers who possess 
such. splendid qualities should be 
so indifferently léd, and that the 
valour of brave men should not be 
in the highest. degree utilised, and 


the useless effusion of their blood 
avoided. . There was reason to be | 
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lieve that no substantial advantage 
was gained’ by all this fighting. 
The Russians, believing their posi- 
tion in the Pass to be safe, with- 
drew some’ of their troops after 
a few days. Suleiman repeated- 
ly telegraphed news of advantages 
which he had gained; but the Rus- 
sians maintained their hold of the 
Pass; and after a little while the 
attention of the European world 
was attracted towards the acts on 
another stage. On the 28th Au- 
gust, the Russians confessed to hav- 
ing suffered a loss in the Pass of 
98 officers and 2633 men—an esti- 
mate probably much under the 
mark. Taking it as accurate, and 
ascribing an equal loss to the Turks, 
we have 5462 as the loss in eight 
days. 

Suleiman has been almost uni- 
versally blamed for devoting his 
time and the lives of his excellent 
soldiers to the clearing of this Pass, 
when he might have rendered es- 
sential service in joining Osman, 
or even Mehemet Ali, by another 
route across the Balkans, and leav- 
ing the Schipka to Russian — pos- 
session until such time as, by ‘the 
action of the Turks farther north, 
the reeall of the detachment from 
thence should be unavoidable. If 
we-do not heartily join in this criti- 
cism, it is not because we can show 
it to be wrong, but for these rea- 
sons: Ist, That we do not know 
the whole of the circumstances ; 
2d, That the Turkish method of 
eonducting war is essentially differ- 
ent from that taught in most Euro- 
pean schools, and yet, perhaps, not 
badly adapted to the materials with 
which, and’ the circumstances amid 
which, the Turks make war. It is 
an indubitable fact that, as this 
war has proceeded, Turkish soldier- 
ship has been rapidly rising in 
general estimation. At the begin- 
ning it was’ thought to be of the 
very lowest quality ; it hassince had 
considerable success: both in Asia 
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and Europe. It is possible thet we 
have not yet been allowed to see 
the whole of its merit. 

As the Schipka struggle subsided 
into a chronic condition there was 
no lack of incidents elsewhere to 
engage the attention of observers. 
From the middle of August tenta- 
tive affairs, originating from both 
sides by turns, were reported all 
round the line of outposts from 
Plevna round by Loftcha, « Selvi, 
and Drenova, and from Osman 
Bazar to Rustchuk by Eski Djuma 
and Rasgrad. The Russians were 
supposed to be feeling about to as- 
sure themselves that all was safe, 
and that the war would wait while 
they were getting their strength up; 
but the restlessness of the Turks was 
attributed by observers to a desire 
to take advantage of the Russian 
weakness, and so try conclusions 
with the enemy in a very earnest 
way. There can be no doubt now 
that the Turks were then bestirring 
themselves for decisive action. They 
were a good while in making up 
their minds to it, and struck very 
late ; nevertheless they did some- 
thing of a kind to display their 
energy, and did not do it badly. 

Mehemet Ali’s force (of which 
nobody scemed to know the num- 
bers) lay nearly upon a circular are, 
receding as far as Eski Djuma and 
Rasgrad. The chord of the are ran 
straight from Osman Bazar to Rust- 
chuk, which along the greater part 
of its length corresponds nearly 
with the valley of the Lom river 
and with the highway. Mehemet 
resolved to advance to the river, 
which was indeed to threaten the 
whole line of Russian positions from 
Tirnova to Pyrgos; and he accord- 
ingly, on the 30th August, advanced 
from the neighbourhood of 
upon some villages on the bank of 
the Lom, and on the same day three 
columns, under his orders, advanced 
on the same line farther south. He 
was altogether successful. His 








northern attack under Nedjib and 
two other Pashas took the Russian 
general, Leonoff, by surprise. The 
latter, however, fought desperately, 
and made a gallant stand at one of 
the villages on the Lom, which was 
several times taken and retaken. 
The Russians were at last driven 
back on the village of Karahassan, 
and the contest seemed at an end; 
but the Turk had allowed a pause 
only while the three columns above 
mentioned effected a turning move- 
ment, which being complete, the 
Russians were beaten out of Kara- 
hassan and acrossthe river. Before 
they evacuated the village they set 
it on fire, but did not by that means 
prevent the assailants from securing 
a large booty. Four guns, several 
thousand muskets, a quantity of 
ammunition, and an immense num- 
ber of greatcoats and other stores, 
fell into the hands of the victors. 
The fugitive Russians are said to 
have thrown away their knapsacks. 
The Englishman, Baker Pasba, dis- 
tinguished himself ‘greatly in this 
action. According to the corre- 
spondent of the ‘ Standard,’ the 
Russian loss was eight superior 
officers, a large number of inferior 
officers, and about 2600 men; that 
of the Turks was 158 killed and 
523 wounded. 

The battle above noted much im- 
roved Mehemet Ali’s position, as 
e now threatened the new bridge 

or ferry at Pyrgos, and the whole 
line from Sistova to Tirnova. It 
was expected day by day that the 
Russians would mass troops in his 
front; but there was no news of 
this having been done, Indeed, as 
soon appeared, the Russians were 
intent upon other enterprises, and, 
once more trusting to Turkish sloth- 
fulness, neglected their communica 
tions in the hope of wiping out the 
stain of their defeats at Pleyna and 
Loftcha.. Whether this strategy was 
to be successful or not, it was unjus- 
tifiable. In war, if in any enterprise, 
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the difference between, the greater 
and the less, ought always to be 
kept in view; and a general has no 
right at any time to pursue a minor 
advantage, when by doing so he 
runs a great risk of having his com- 
munications cut, Ilis gain would 
be but loss if it should result in his 
being severed from his base. 

Before we follow the Russian 
movements, it may be well to note 
that, a day or two after Mehemet 
Ali’s successful action on the Lom 
of the 30th August, the Roumanian 
army, said to be from 26,000 to 
30,000 strong, passed into Bulgaria 
by a bridge which they had them- 
selves constructed at Korabbia to 
the westof Nicopolis. Their prince 
had been appointed to a high com- 
mand in the combined Russian and 
Roumanian armies, and he did not 
fail on this occasion to issue one 
of those inflated proclamations, the 
folly of which no experience seems 
to point out to emperors, kings, and 
princes. The ridicule which had 
followed the Russian proclamations 
in Armenia and Bulgaria ought to 
have operated as a caution, but it 
did not. The Roumanian army, hav- 
ing entered Bulgaria, advanced in 
the direction of Plevna; and co- 
operated with strong bodies of Rus- 
sians who were now advancing 
against and endeavouring to sur- 
round Osman Pasha’s army. The 
Turks were unable to reinforce the 
latter; but there were two chances 
of his being relieved from the pres- 
sure of his foes, One was that 
Mehemet Ali, operating swiftly and 
vigorously on the Russian communi- 
eations, might draw off some of the 
force before Plevna; the other was 
that Suleiman, relinquishing bis te- 
dious warfare in the Balkans, might 


make a north-westerly advance and 
succour Osman. Both these expedi- 
ents were so obviously proper, that 
it was a. universal, marvel why 
neither of them was followed: Of 
course the Turks must have known 
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as well as any of their critics how 
valuable at this moment would have 
been either of the movements which 
we have named, The fashion has 
been to censure them mercilessly 
for losing these opportunities; but, 
as they have not yet said a word in 
explanation of their conduct, the 
censure may prove to have been un- 
deserved. 

While we were scanning curious- 
ly the effects and rate of Mehemet’s 
progress, rather sudden  intelli- 
gence atrived of the capture of 
Loftcha on the 3d September by 
the Russians.’ The large reinforce- 
ment afforded by the Roumanian 
army in the western quarter of the 
theatre of war emboldened the Rus- 
sian general to assault Osman Pa- 
sha’s positions without waiting for 
further reinforcements from home. 
The fattack was managed secretly, 
and probably took the Turks by 
surprise.* By accounts from Con- 
stantinople less than 8000 Turks 
were assailed by 40,000 Russians; 
but the special correspondent of the 
‘Standard’ reported that the Rus- 
sians numbered about 26,000 with 
cavalry, and 90 guns in addition, 
while the Turks were about 15,000 
in all, 

The attack was’ begun early in 
the morning’ by artillery, which for 
several hours continued to rain 
shot and shell from surrounding 
heights upon the redoubts which 
formed the principal strength of 
the Turkish position. The prac- 
tice is reported to have been very’ 
good, and the little garrison is said 
to have been much distressed by 
it. A little before noon two of 
the principal ‘redoubts were simul 
tanéotsly assailed by infantry, and 
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both of them taken after very se- 
vere fighting. There still remained 
one formidable redoubt, but that 
could not long hold out after the fall 
of the others. A tremendous fire was 
opened on it early in the afternoon, 
and continued for some hours, after 
which the third redoubt also was 
taken. There was, however, no 
surrender. The Turks retired in 
good order, and protected the re- 
treat of the Mussulman inhabitants, 
The Russians gave their own loss 
in this affair as 1000 men, and 
claim to have buried over 2000 
Turks, Osman appears to have left 
Plevna at the head of a strong force 
with the intention of suecouring 
the Loftcha garrison; but, on hear- 
ing that Plevna itself had been 
threatened immediately after his 
departure, he returned in haste,— 
and thus Loftcha was left to its’ 
fate. : 

This victory came very seasonably 
to the Russians; for to them the 
campaign had been particularly 
barren of achievements, and we had 
for some time past been heating of 
Turkish activity, and of the suc- 
cesses of Mehemet Ali on the Lom. 
The equinox was approaching, and 
the consequences of allowing the 
winter to overtake them while ‘so 
little of their enterprise was accom- 
plished, were no doubt perceived 
by the commanders. Reserves did 
not come up rapidly ; but the Prince 
of Roumania was willing—nay, 
some said anxious — to take dn 
active part in the war,—and Russian 
pride stoopéd to accept the assist- 
ance which in the commencement 
of her invasion she had put from 
her as ati incambrance. As she 
was certainly prudent in thus acting, 





* Since writing the above we have learned from a correspondent of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Courant,’ whose letter was published on 21st September, that not only 
were the Turks surprised, but, if they had not kept a most villanous look-out, 


they might have had a great advantage over their adversary. He says: 


“ Had 


Osman Pasha’s Circassians been a little more vigilant, they might have. made this 
a perilous game for Imeritinsky to play. The Russian camp was actually pitched 


within shelling distance of the 


1 urkish redoubt on the extreme left. Nearly 20,000 
infantry lay all day in the hollows, with but a few field-guns to proter$ them.” 
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we will not speak so severely as 
some of our contemporaries’ have 
done of this tardy condescension, 
The mistake was in the haughty 
refusal of proffered help at first, not 
in taking it now that it was mani- 
festly advisable to finish the war if 
possible before the depth of winter, 
The moral we would draw from this 
fellowship with Roumania is, not 
so much that Russia’s pride has had 
a fall, as that Russia can put her 
pride aside when she sees that cir- 
cumstances require her to do so. 
And we apply the reflection in con- 
sidering the chances of Russian 
interests urgently requiring peace. 
Over and over again we have been 
told of the impossibility of. Russian 
honour brooking any arrangement 
whatever while the object of her 
invasion remained unaccomplished. 
We incline to think that, as in the 
case of the Roumanian contingent, 
Russian pride will give way before 
the strong necessities of the em- 
pire, and accept a disappointment 
as soon as it is clear that there is 
no alternative but soto do. As to 
the behaviour of Roumania, that 
is, another question, She has pro- 
bably made a mistake; but, as 
we have before taken occasion to 
observe, her case was peculiarly 
hard. Europe, which was bound 
to advise and help her, stood per- 
sistently aloof, and allowed her to 
be invaded. She was compelled to 
choose her own course of action. To 
make a prudent choice was most 
difficult. _ Little by little she was 
drawn into the struggle; and, hay- 
ing already incurred all the penal- 
ties of rebellion, a small temptation, 
probably, was enough to make her 
invade Turkey. Her unhappy lot 
should teach us to appreciate more 
justly than we have been accus- 
tomed to do the general action of the 
States of Europe. Since it has been 
patent to all the world that Russia 
might possibly come short of her 
object in this war, the advocates of 
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the “bag and baggage” solution. — 
have been comforting themselves . 
with the assurance that Europe will : 
eee down the unspeakable whether 
ussia may do so or not. The 

sooner they disabuse themselves of 

such a fancy, the better. It be- 

comes every day more . doubtful 

whether such a thing as European 

concert is possible. Nobody knows 

this better than the Turk himself. 

Should he make good his resistance : 
to this invasion, he. will not be 

easily frightened by anything that 

may be threatened in the name of 
Europe, but probably request any 

Power that may gainsay his pro- 
ceedings to come out into the arena 

and try a campaign withhim. We 

do not know of any Power that is 

likely to do this, and we know of 

one Power that certainly will not 

do it. Roumania seems to have 

an uncomfortable presentiment that 

Turkey, if victorious, will be left 

pretty much to her own. devices; 

for her Prince, in a second procla- 

mation, urged her to. assist in the 

destruction of Turkey, that she 

might escape the vengeance of the 

victorious Turks, 

If it be true (as we suspect: it is) 
that Russia has been losing men in 
unusually large numbers by disease, 
there is soctlien good reason why 
she should call upon Roumanians, 
Servians, Greeks, or any allics that 
she can get, to assist her in bringing 
the war to an end ;—a good reason, 
too, why the last two States should 
pause a while before plunging in- 
to a war wherein their side is by 
no means certain to be victorious. 
Lapse of time, unassisted by the 
enemy, seems likely to bring Rus- 
sia to a stand-still; and if, in ad- 
dition to the effects of time, the 
Turks continue to improve as sol- 
diers, it may be anything but ad- 
vantageous to be of the invading 
party. ' 

It was generally understood that 
the taking of Loftcha was but the 
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prelude to an attack on Plevna, for 
which great preparations were being 
made—and rightly so; for after the 
conspicuous failure which had been 
made before that place in July, it 
would have been better to leave it 
unmolested than to attack it again 
without the strongest presumption 
that success would attend the effort. 
But, short as was the interval be- 
tween these two swoops upon Os- 
man Pasha, who seemed especially 
devoted to ruin, an action occurred 
intermediately clsewhere which was 
of sufficient importance to make a 
notice of it necessary, before follow- 
ing the course of events to the west- 
ward. Mehemet Ali made another 
advance towards the Russian line 
of communications after a battle in 
which he was victorious, on the 5th 
September. He is by the Russian 
official account represented to have 
used fifteen battalions, eighteen 
squadrons of cavalry, and twenty- 
three guns; while the enemy had 
but five battalions, eight squadrons, 
and guns in proportion. Even if 
this be correct, it casts a stigma 
upon the Russian conduct of affairs, 
because they allowed themselves, in 
an important position, and at an 
important crisis in the war, to be 
greatly outnumbered. It appears 
that the Russians, advancing from 
some heights which they occupied 
near Kasalevo on the right bank of 
the Lom, began the fight; .and the 
fact of their being the aggressors 
goes to prove that they did not 

ow in what force their adversary 
was. They were warmly received 
by the Turks, who repelled the at- 
tack, and drove them back to their 
— on the heights. But thie 
atter having been drawn into the 
field, were not inclined to stop here. 
They summoned up such reinforce- 
ments as lay near, and then attack- 
ed the heights, which they carried 
gallantly after a long struggle, fore- 
ing the invaders down into the val- 
ley, and finally across the river. 
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Again a considerable booty reward- 
ed Mehemet’s soldiers. The Turks 
admit a loss of 600 men, and 
claim to have inflicted a much 
greater loss on the enemy. The 
Russian retreat was towards Biela, 
and the effect of the victory was to 
give Mehemet command of much of 
the country between the Lom and 
the Jantra to the northward, and to 
open Biela to his attack. A glance 
at the map will show that, in these 
cireumstances, it .was nece for 
the left of the Czarewitch’s army, 
which had heretofore been advanced 
along the Danube close up to 
Rustchuk, to withdraw so as to be 
clear of the Turkish right. Thus 
the Russian communication by way 
of Pyrgos was interrupted; so 
that Mehemet had already begun 
to straiten the invading army, and 
would certainly, if he should again 
advance, most seriously interfere 
with its commiunications. For 
some reason or. other he was not 
proceeding rapidly; but his ad- 
vanced parties were now on the 
road leading from Rustchuk to 
Biela, not more than ten miles from 
the latter place, and not more than 
twenty-five miles from Sistova. 
Supposing him able to beat again 
the enemy in his front, he would 
be at a bound on the most import- 
ant of the Russian communications, 
It is always matter of uncertainty 
when a Turkish force may gather 
itself together for a spring; and 
therefore it was foolhardy néglect 
on the part of the Russian com- 
mander-in-chief to be attending 
with more earnestness to anything 
than to Mehemet’s advance. Never 
theless he was content to leave a 
comparatively weak force to con- 
front Mehemet, and to devote his 
main energies to the taking of Plev- 
na, where he hoped to overwhelm 
Osman with a crushing defeat. Now 
it was clear that, if Mehemet should 
act sr he might do the Rus- 
sians a mischief which the possession 
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by them of Plevna would in no wise 
counterbalance. 

It was announced that the long- 
- threatened attack on Plevna began 
on Friday the 7th September. Ur- 
gently as succour was required, none 
had reached Osman up to this date. 
Mehemet’s advance had not been 
snfficiently vigorous to draw away 
the Russian forces to the eastward. 
* Whether they acted wisely in leav- 
ing his advance substantially un- 
checked is a question to which we 
have. endeavoured to reply above ; 
as a matter Of fact, they did leave 
him to advance, and concentrated 
their attention on Plevna. Sulei- 
man, so long looked upon as the 
hope of Islam, lingered in the Bal- 
kans and made no sign, Osman, 
the man whose indomitable resolu- 
tion had turned the tide of the 
- whole war, and allowed Turkey to 
scramble to her feet once more, was 
left unaided, and apparently un- 
cared for, to bear the, brunt of. the 
coming storm as he might. And, 
whatever bitterness of desolation 
may have oppressed his soul, he 
addressed himself like a hero to the 
apparently desperate duty which fate 
had assigned to him, We do not 
pretend to know nearly what. his 
force was; but all accounts made 
it much less than, that of the 
united Russians and Roumanians 
by whom he was. beleagured. One 
account said that he had 80,000 
against 120,000; another, that he 
had 60,000 against 80,000. 
had his defences, too, which he was 
reported to have materially strength- 
ened since Kriidener’s attack; but, 
after the best estimates that could 
be made of the chances of both 
sides, it remained the universal opin- 
ion of Europe that. he was devoted 
to. destruction. The only question 
was whether he and his gallant 
force were to be utterly crushed 
and to go into captivity ; or whether, 
after the fiery ordeal, he was to 
draw off the shattered remains of 
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his army, and find shelter and the 
opportunity of refreshment in some 
post remote from the theatre of war, 
The Russians were in no bu 
this time to make the attack de 
vive force. They began with an 
artillery-fire at pretty long range, 
having established their batteries 
on heights surrounding the town 
during the night between the 6th 
and 7th, The assault was, how- 
ever, ordered for the 8th. It is 
presumed that the .effect of the 
artillery-fire did not answer expec- 
tation, for it was continued through- 
out the 7th and 8th, and still the 
coup de main was not attempted, 
This: delay in the capture was the 
more untoward because the opera- 
tions were being pressed forward 
under the august eyes of the Czar 
himself, for whose accommodation 
a stage in view of the field was 
erected. Some position, not very 
clearly identified, was said to have 
been captured by Roumanians on 
the 9th; and the valour of these 
soldiers so impressed the Czar that 
he sent forty crosses of the Order of 
St. George to be distributed amongst 
them. Their success, whatever it 
was, does not seem to have led to 
much further advantage, for we next 
heard of the Russian batteries shift- 
ing their positions so as to obtain 
a better command; and although 
the capture of three or four “im- 
portant positions” was announced 
to have taken place from: day to 
day, yet the assault, which was to 
have been given on the 8th, had 
not taken place on the morning of 
the 11th. We were told that the 
village of Grivitza was taken, and 
the way thus opened into Plevna; 
yet, spite of the open way, the Rus- 
sians' did not go in. One may 
guess from the long postponement, 
and the continued attempts to 
overwhelm the place with  artil- 
lery-fire, that the more the as- 
sailants looked at the work before 
them, the less they liked it. Os- 
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man had, to say the least of the 
matter, kept them at distance 
for more than twice the period 
that they bargained for. Once more 
Russian calculations had been in- 
accurate, and the toughness of 
Plevna must have already caused 
considerable anxiety, seeing that 
the troops detained before it might 
suddenly be required clsewhere. 
None knew at this time what mar- 
gin of ammunition and stores the 
Russians had allowed themselves 
on which to sustain the prolonged 
fight; and of course it began at 
last to be doubted whether the 
attacking force would be able to 
endure through a more protracted 
struggle. Osman, whether with or 
without hope, resisted gloriously 
once more, displaying a constancy 
by no means useless, whatever was 
to be the result of this particular 
action. He was vindicating the 
character of his people; showing 
Europe the moral of the fable about 
“the sick man;” convincing the 
invaders that some victories may be 
only a degree better than defeats, 
As regarded time, the Russian attack 
was already a failure. 

We were informed by the cor- 
respondent of the ‘Daily News’ 
that the Russians had sent a corps 
to the south to stop attempts to 
relieve Osman from that quarter; 
also, that the division at Loftcha 
and Selvi was in contact with the 
force before Plevna. Indeed it is 
plain that the Russian commander 
knew how much he had staked 
upon this cast, and did what he 
could to insure a victory. 

By the 11th September the 
weather had changed;, the nights 
had become cold, and rain was fall- 
ing. The capture, which had been 
intended to signalise the Czar’s 
birthday, could not be accomplished 
on that auspicious date. This, and 
many another notable circumstance, 
show clearly that the Russians bad 
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reckoned on a much easier piece of 
work than they now found before 
them. On the 11th the Czar left 
the camp before Plevna and retired 
to headquarters; but not until after 
several attempts to storm some of 
the advanced redoubts had been 
made under his eye and had failed. 
This is the sum of what had hap- 
pens but the words which we 
ave used give but small idea of 
the events of that day, which really 
witnessed some of the most terrible 
scenes of war that have been since 
the world was made, The carnage 
was so fearful that it makes one sick 
to read of tho exploits, the interest © 
of which is nevertheless so great that 
the page of the correspondent fasci- 
nates in spite of its horrors. Till 
now the world has not known what 
it was doing when it was bringin 
firearms to such a degree of effici- 
ency. But at Jength the knowledge 
has come out; these murderous 
passages before Plevna give it in 
characters of fire. The one point 
which seems most to have impressed 
all the correspondent eyewitnesses 
alike, and which has driven them 
all from the use of work-a-day lan- 
guage into tropes and similitudes 
to express their ideas of it, is the 
appalling power of modern musket- 
fire. One compares the sound 
of it to the continued rolling of a 
drum; another speaks of the mass 
of it as “a throbbing furnace ;” and 
a third says it was like electricity. 
They completely do away with the 
old idea that a rush in the facé 
of small-arms was a sort of lottery 
out of which many would e 
unharmed, while some few. would 
meet with death or wounds from 
it. They have taught us that men 
defending 2 position against attacks 
frém ‘without are able absolutely to 
annihilate their assailants—to bring 
them down to the last man! The 
whole area in front of a work of 
defence can now be literally swept 
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with bullets, so that no man can 
suceeed in crossing it, The utmost 
that is possible may not always be 
done; but as to what is possible 
we have frequent evidence from the 
events of this 11th September. 
“Their scaling-ladder parties were 
killed to the last officer and man,” 
writes the ‘Times’ correspondent, 
in describing an attempt of the 
Russians to carry one of the re- 
doubts. In another part of his 
communication he says that the 
assailants were mowed down by 
hundreds. The ‘Standard’s’ cor- 
respondent speaks of General Sko- 
beloff’s brigade of the 16th division 
as almost annihilated. After ex- 
tracting this evidence one perceives, 
with many a shudder, what sort of 
duties these attacks were, and can 
better imagine the character of the 
entertainment which was provided 
for a barbarian autocrat on his 
birthday. 

Dangerous as the’ assaults are 
shown to have been, the soldiers 
of the Russian army were brave 
enough to attempt them, not once 
nor twice, but frequently, during 
the day, and always without suc- 
cess, and with fearful loss. It is 
difficult to discover from the ac- 
counts how many forts were at- 
tacked, or how many times any one 
of them, was attacked; but up to 
near dark the Russians did not 
desist from rushing upon what was 
little other than certain death, 
They were received everywhere 
with the same withering fusilade. 
Their dead and wounded covered 
the slopes. As fresh troops came u 
from the camp they met the ambul- 
ance-waggons bearing away hundreds 
of their comrades shot and stabbed, 
mutilated, writhing in agony; and 
yet they did not flinch.” Thron h 
this. fiery day they never hesitated 
to advance once more as long as 
there remained a chanee of success. 
Nor was it the Russians alone who 
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braved death inthe open. When the 
stubborn Turks were left for a brief 
space unassailed, and they saw an 
opportunity of clearing their flanks 
in some sort, they sallied unhesitat- 
ingly, and became the assailants, 
Night fell at length, and, as it 
was thought, put an end to this 
unparalleled strife, wherein, God 
knows, both sides had done and 
suffered sufficiently for one day’s 
account. The Czar, as has been 
mentioned, came down from his 
platform and withdrew himself to 
Poredim. The correspondents be- 
took themselves to what rest they 
could find after the exciting and 
rainy day. The Turks, glad no 
doubt of a short cessation of their 
exhausting Tabours, had most of 
them retired from the redoubts, 
which had been all day long ob- 
jects of such fierce attack. It was 
then that during this Jull, and in 
the darkness, the indefatigable Rus- 
sians determined to make one more 
dash at the forts, They made it, 
and with success, They claim to 
have captured two redoubts on the 
Loftcha road, and the Grivitza re- 
doubt, which, occupying a promi- 
nent position, and having an ex- 
tensive command, was no doubt 
an important work, though it is 
doubtful whether it can with pro- 
priety be called the key of the 
whole position, 2s some have styled 
it, The Turks, caught off their 
guard, are reported to haye abated 
nothing of their indomitable resolu- 
tion. The report was that, few as 
they were within the works, they 
resisted just as if they had been 
able to hold their ground, refused 
to give or take ee and fought 
til! they were all killed! This is 
the feeling that Russia, by her in- 
tri and her aggression, has gen- 
oda in the breast of the ark. 
It may yet. cause all her machina- 
tions to recoil on her own head ! 
Not Tong were the Russians 
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allowed to remain in possession of 
the forts which they had so clever- 
ly and so pluckily won. With the 
daylight the valiant Osman was 
stirring himself again, and chafing 
at the ill fortune which had caused 
such prizes to be taken from him. 
Not for an hour did he acquiesce 
in the loss, His men were press- 
ing forward with sunrise on the 
12th, eager for the recapture. Five 
times they essayed the adventure, 
and were driven back. The sixth 
attempt replaced them once more 
in possession of all the posts which 
they had owned when the attack on 
Plevna commenced, At least this 
was the report of most of the tele- 
rams, There was no special mention 
of the Grivitza redoubt, so that we 
were left in some uncertainty as 
to whether that had, or had not, 
been retaken; for its first capture 
was considered of such importance 
by the Russians that they might 
have been expected, if they had lost 
it again, to have given the misfor- 
tune a paragraph to itself. 

Thus the greater part, if not all, 
of the advantage obtained in five 
days had been lost again on the 
sixth day; aud the dreadful slaugh- 
ter and the wearing toil had so 
far brought the Russians nothing, 
though it can by no means be said 
that the actions were without result, 
As we have many-times explained, 
the invasion when not advancing 
must be losing way, And immense 
in every way must. have been the 
Russian loss from this hitherto un- 
successful attempt upon Pleyna. 
Their killed and wounded cannot 
have been much under 10,000 men, 
or one-tenth of their whole force 
before the place, Carnage on such 
a scale has hardly been known 
before. The. Grivitza fort, after it 
fell into the assailants’ hands, was 
said to have been inspected by the 
English military attaché, Colonel 
Wellesley, and to have been found 
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quite full of dead Russians and 
Roumanians. Such havoc, followed 
by only disappointment, would 
dispirit and demoralise the best 
troops that ever bore arms; and, _ 
bearing in mind what we said last 
month concerning the morale of the 
Russian army, we cannot doubt that 
the effect of this attack has been 
most unfavourable ; and we cannot 
eo that. the troops will continue 
to behave as well as on the occasion 
of the first assaults. Indeed it 
seemed hardly fair and hardly wise 
to try them farther immediately. 
Again, the time expended before 
Plevna by the Russians had been 
turned to account by the enemy 
elsewhere, Mehemet Ali had cer- 
tainly been taking advantage of the 
long occupation of so large a force 
in the attack, and been making far- 
ther advances upon the communi- 
cations. The expenditure, too, of 
ammunition and stores in this un- 
successful essay must have been 
serious to a belligerent whose sup- 
plies had been, at the best of times, 
hard enough to bring up, and now, 
with straitened communications, 
must be doubly hard to replace. 

On the same day whereon we 
were informed of the recapture of 
the forts at Plevna came news of 
the evacuation of Ardahan, in 
Armenia, by the Russians. This 
minor fortress was their first and 
greatest trophy. Their withdrawal 
from it indicates the approaching 
termination of hostilities in Asia 
Minor for the season, The war 
there has been unprofitable and in- 
glorious to Russia, There have 
been frequent small encounters in 
the neighbourhood of the frontier 
line; but these have not been in 
themselves remarkable, neither have 
they affected the general condition 
of the campaign. r four months 


of warfare in Armenia, the Rus- 
sians are no nearer to their object 
than they were at the beginning. 
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This matter is certainly secondary 
to the great contest which is pro- 
ceeding in Europe; still it is not 
insignificant, but will be found to 
be of some moment when men’s 
thoughts shall be diverted from 
particular actions to the general 
results of the year’s campaigns, 

Nearly everything went well with 
the Turk up to the 15th August. 
The drop of bitter in his cup was 
in Montenegro, where the force 
which Suleiman Pasha had left be- 
hind him proved insufficient to cope 
with the insurgents from many dis- 
tricts, who took this opportunity 
of gaining some successes. They 
captured the stronghold of Nicksics, 
and claimed to have obtained seve- 
ral small victories, These rebellious 
states seemed to have framed their 
calculations on the basis of only one 
event being possible from this war. 
There has been no jot of prudence 
observable in any of their proceed- 
ings. They are exhausting them- 
selyes now, in the hope that when 
Russia has finally triumphed, some 
aggrandisement may be accorded to 
them. But if Russia should not 
triumph, who will befriend them 
then? The Powers of Europe, per- 
haps, Not so; the Powers of Eu- 
rope will not act together, and will 
not concern themselves about these 
rebels, These last will have to et- 
counter the vengeance of victorious 
Turkey, and the sooner they realise 
that fact the better for them. They 
haye been recklessly heaping up 
wrath for themselves against the 
day of wrath, and nobody can pity 
them when that day comes. 

With the above exception, the 
affairs of Turkey had been improv- 
ing during the whole month. Her 
troops would justly and naturally 
gain heart from the bravery and 
achievements which had brought 
them glory from so maay quarters. 
The clouds which so long had 
lowered upon them seemed almost 
ready to disperse, and leave glorious 


summer, If Plevna should once 
more repel’ the foe, as seemed not 
ublikely, there was a fair chante 
of the Ottoman armies obtainin 
aire igy of the right bank of the 

anube. Even if that consum- 
mation should not be immediately 
obtainable, they had lately so im- 
proved their position and straitened 
that of their enemy, that the latter 
might be compelled’ to ‘recross the 
river into Roumania. Taking the 
worst view of the situation, and 
supposing that Plevna would fall, 
still the Turks would reap great 
glory from the gallant defence, and 
perhaps not be very seriously dam- 
aged by giving up the position. At 
this period it was evident, from the 
tone of the press, how much the 
Turks were creeping into favour 
with mankind through their heroic 
resistance ; and how general the im- 
pression had at length become, that 
a Turkish success on the whole war 
was not only possible, but equally 
probable with the triamph of the 
other side. The telegrams from the 
field of Plevna were watched with 
the intensest anxiety. It was pos- 
sible that the most important crisis 
of the war had been reached. That 
a crisis of some sort was occutfring, 
none doubted. 

For two days after the recapture 
of the redoubts the great fierceness 
of the struggle before Plevna was 
suspended. The artillery of the 
attack kept up a more or less vigor- 
ous fire, to which the guns of the 
place replied somewhat lazily, giv- 
ing the idea that: ammunition was 
being husbanded. On the 14th, 
however, a furious attempt was 
made by the Turks to retake the 
Grivitza redoubt, The contest, after 
lasting three hours and a quarter, 
ended in the failure of the assailants. 

Both sides appeared now to be 
much exhausted, and the accounts 
of the fighting at Plevna (except 
such as turned out tobe fabrica- 
tions) were few, and, by comparison 
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with the a of a few days 
back, tame, the 18th the Rou- 
manians made an attempt to capture 
a redoubt, but with no better fortune 
than before. A very momentous 
decision had to be made by the 
Russian commander, and it behoved 
him to lose no time in deciding. 
Either he must abandon the attempt 
to take Plevna for the present, or 
he must set about the capture on 
a plan totally different from that 
which he had at first adopted. If 
he chose the latter alternative, he 
must see his way to procuring a 
considerable accession of force, and 
to devoting many days to the enter- 
prise. We scarcely hope to know 
the course he may prefer before we 
to press, ’ 

Their defeat at Plevna was not 
the only disaster which befell the 
Russians at the end of this week. 
On the 14th, their forces, to the 
number of 34,000 with 64 guns, 
attacked, at Sinan, Asaf Pasha, who 
had a much weaker force. Asaf 
during the encounter was reinforced 
by Salut Pasha, took the offensive, 
and routed the Russians with great 
slaughter after ten hours of fight- 
ing. This would seem to have been 
avery serious engagement, It was 
remarkable that every item of news 
received about this time (16th Sep- 
tember) was unfavourable to the 
Russians ; being in that respect in 
strange contrast with the news of 
a few weeks since, which told of 
nothing but Russian successes, The 

at Russian victory which was to 

e the prelude of peace had yet to 
be won. 

There came, however, at last a 
piece of intelligence which told in 
favour of the Russians. Suleiman 
Pasha, about the 15th or 16th, had 


‘made a furiots assault on Fort St. 


Nicholas, in the Schipka Pass. He 
had commenced it. with a heavy 
artillery-fire, and followed that up 
by a. j pom attack. As had hap- 
pened once before, he assumed pre- 
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matarely that he was victorious, 
and sent off a telegram announcin 
his success, which the Porte ha 
afterwards the mortification of con- 
tradicting. The Russian telegrams 
do not admit that he took the fort 
at all; while the Turkish affirm that 
he’ held it five or six houts. Both 
agree in showing that he did not 
continue to hold it; and that his 
attack, which had lasted’ five days, 
had not altered the «position of 
either side, while the glory of it 
was altogether with the Russians. 
The latter reported a loss of 100 
killed, including an aide-de-camp 
of the Emperor, and 19 officers and 
400 men wounded. The Turks 
ene | lost a larger ‘number. 

eiuforcements, we are told, were 
being sent off to the Russians in 
the Pass, which would diminish to 
some extent the force in front of 
Osman or of Mehemet, and so be of 
some assistance to the Turks. 

We are left in doubt as to the 
time which Suleiman may yet re- 
main in the Schipka Pass; but it 
is reasonable to suppose that he 
may at length cease from these ap- 
parently useless struggles in the 
Pass, and feel himself at liberty to 
‘operate in Bulgaria. Should the 
Russians be still before Plevna at 
the time of his moving, the state 
of the campaign, as it has been 
seen by English readers and writers, 
would certainly seem to require that 
he shqnld march in that direction, 
and set Osman free and reopen his 
communications. This once aecom- 
‘plished, a junction of the two with 
Mfehemet Ali could scarcely be pre- 
vented ; and this junction, according 
to what-we can see of the campaign, 
would in effect close all the Rus- 
sian communications in some way. 
Either the army of the Czarewitch 
would be driven from its hold of 
the Danube, or it would “be held 
in check by part of the Turkish 
army, while the other part would 
enclose the force now before Plev- 
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na, and all to the south of Biela, 
If this should happen, the end of 
the war could not then be far 
off. But simple as all these move- 
ments may appear to us while we 
sit looking over our maps, there 
may be many good reasons, of which 
we are allowed to know nothing, 
why the Turkish generals may not 
be able to act as we indicate, Sup- 
posing that they cannot do the worst 
that can be imagined, there is much 
reason to believe that they will drive 
the Russians to quit Bulgaria before 
winter ; and to do that may cost them 
(the Russians) dear. The twenty 
bridges, of which we wrote in our 
last Number, would then be found 
not at all too many. 

Indeed, those who are more 
anxious for an end of this bloody 
and unprofitable war than for great 
advantage to either belligerent, will 

robably attain their wishes. if 
Ruseia should now be so broken 
that she cannot continue the war ex- 
cept by ruining herself. She is one 
of the last Powers in existence that 
would be likely to ruin themselves 
for an idea, As we have already 
hinted above, we should expect her, 
on being convinced that she could 
not profitably succeed at present, to 
get out of the quarrel in the way 
most to her material advantage, 
putting up with the loss of honour 
and prestige as the smaller loss of 
the two, although to her certainly 
a great loss, The question will be 
whether she will; part wfth the 
prestige which may some day be 
recovered, and secare such sub- 
stantial good as may remain to her, 
or whether she will dissipate her 
substance in the vain pursuit of 
what has become an impossibility. 
There can be no doubt as to what 
duty would demand from. her. in 
such a case; and we have but little 
doubt as to how she would act. __ 
in, it seems a ve nerally 
a as opinion that the Crat and 
his Imperial family could not re- 
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appear in Russia except as con- 
querors; but we have never under. 
stood why. Of course we know 
that advantage would probably be 
taken of a failure in arms to rouse 
the discontented parties against the 
Government; but these malcon- 
tents, there is reason to believe, are 
but a minority of the nation. Pro- 
bably the great body of the Russian 
people, when once convineed thai 
the. war could not be successful, 
would hail the return of peace, 
even on humiliating terms, with 
relief and satisfaction, and be in no 
humour for initiating new difficul- 
ties by changing the reigning dyn- 
asty. As to there being a difference 
between the’ Emperor and his peo- 
ple generally about this war or its 
results, there is very little reason 
for one to blame the other. They 
went into it one and _ altogether, 
though not perhaps all. with quite 
the same motives, They all ex- 
porees success, and they will all 
nave been disappointed, It was not 
a sudden expedition into which they 
could possibly haye been entrapped, 
but.an undertaking for which they 
had been preparing for years—the 
people more zealously than the 
sovereign, if the accounts given to 
us were true, The whole nation 
being thus alike guilty of this dread- 
ful struggle, they will surely not 
attempt to revenge its failure as if 
it had been but an unpopular war, 
waged to gratify Imperial ambi- 
tion! No; we don’t accept half 
this “tall” nonsense about what 
Russian honour will demand. Rus- 
sia, when the necessity arrives, will 
submit to it just as other nations 
must; and therefore it is that we 
think the decided failure of Russia 
more likely than any event at pre- 
sent to, be looked for, to. terminate- 
the war. 

‘We wrote somewhat earnestly 
above concerning the modern. fire- 
arms with which such effectual de- 
fence can be made as had taken place 
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at Plevna, but we said then but 
little of the strange people in whose 
hands the rifles have proved so 
formidable. As all of us know, the 
best weapons are worthless except 
there be stout hearts and sure arms 
behind them., Then surely we 
must admire not only the cool val- 
our, but also the skill, which the 
Turks have manifested’ throughout 
this terrible attacks It has been 
said of them that they are ready- 
made soldiers, and recent events go 
to prove that they are so. A most 
moderate amount of drilling, or of 
any military instruction, we may be 
sure that they have received, and 
yet how splendidly they have used 
their weapons! The defences of 


Plevna, too, at which we presume 
they all laboured, what efficient 
works they are! When we thus 
see men who have been picked up 
suddenly under pressure of an in- 
vasion, turning their hands so 


readily to hard and skilled work, 
and behaving so wellas these men 
do, we must feel conscious that we 
have done them as a people cruel 
injustice. That may not be alto- 
gether our fault; but we certainly 
owe them some amends. They 
surely will no longer be looked 
upon as a set of useless misereants 
undeserving of so much ground as 
they ean set their feet on, and to 
be disposed of according to the will 
of their foreign neighbours. Nay, 
we think we ‘may assume that 
that idea has been givea up by 
every generous mind in Britain. 
That the Turk has been most shame- 
fully governed we do not pretend 
to doubt. But the unfortunate 
manner in which he has been 
treated only increases the marvel 


that we find him to be what he is. 
We we incline to the opinion 
that he will be better governed if 
he should bring his country safel 
through this war. | Indeed it is aif 
cult to suppose that even the ruling 
Torks will not be anxious to develop 
the resources of the empire, if they 
should get the opportunity. 

It may occur to some of our readers 
that, as the Turk has to-day a ve 
good idea of how to defend himself 
against Russia, he would probably 
have made as good a defence, or 
a better, twenty-five years ago, if he 
had been left to hig own resources. 
We know that he was not put to 
the trouble of resisting Russia, be- 
cause France and England took the 
principal weight of that business 
vn their shoulders, and he was 
cunning enough not to distress him- 
self when he found two friends 
ready to do so forhim. That prop- 
ping up of a supposed invalid, who 
was quite able to stand on his own 
legs, appears now to have been a 
blunder, and the cause of it is not 
far to seek. It was committed by a 
Cabinet of which Mr. Gladstone was 
a leading member.* Happily for 
us, we have men of a different char- 
acter at the helm now, but for 
whom we should certainly have 
been dragged into the contest on 
one side or the other. 

Nothing could be more surprising 
than the exhibition of military ca- 
pacity which the Turks have sud- 
denly made: may they not, under 
the pressure of necessity, ge evi- 
dence ‘of an unsuspected ability in 
civil matters? “Its a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished,” 

It is a trath wortby of remark, 
and on which Europe generally mig 





* *We remember that when the“ atrocity’’ meetings were in full swing last year, 
a constant attendant (a Mr. ora Dr. Allen, if we remember right) always reminded 
his friends, if they got very enthusiastic about Mr. Gladstone, that that right hon- 


ourable gentleman had | 


the country into the Crimean war, and put it to the 


useless expense of a hundred millions sterling. A true and most appropriate re- 


minder it was! 
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be congratulated, that, in this pres- 
ent decade, wars of aggression and 
spoliation haye been unsuccessful, 
Only seven years ago, the cry of 
@ Berlin startled the nations, and 
raised the liveliest apprehensions in 
every breast. The object of that 
war was to wrest a certain territory 
from a neighbour who had been 
long in peaceful possession. There 
had been no quarrel, no injury, be- 
tween the belligerents. Lust of 
annexation alone impelled the 
aggressor, who, nevertheless, made 
throughout the war a continued 
exhibition of hjs unfitness for the 
task which he had undertaken, and 
who finally fell into the pit which 
he had digged before another, and 
had to yield two fair. provinces 
to the conqueror. Uninstructed 


by the lesson herein offered, another 
would-be plunderer started into ac- 
tivity, only five years later, and 
began to lay his trains, which, after 


two years of alarm and detriment, 
resulted in war, and now the cry 
was @ Constantinople. ‘This has 
proved as unlucky a war-cry as was 
the other. There is but little chance 
now of the attainment of his end by 
the invader; and there is more than 
a mere chance that wanton aggres- 
sion, and the disturbance of the 
peace of Europe, for selfish ends, 
may be punished in the second 
instance as severely as in the first. 
Once more on m’a trompé is the bleat 
of the plunderer-in-chief, as he sees 
his doomed bands destroyed one 
after another. If he had known 
that his intended prey was ‘valiant 
and so cunning of fence, he would 
have seen him damned, we may be 
sure, ere he had challenged him. 
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Bat if he had attended to higher 
considerations than the strength or 
weakness of his victim, he would 
have been spared the humiliation 
and damage which now only too 
plainly impend over him, ._ Is 
* poetical justice” at, length to pre- 
vail in real life? Is right to triumph 
over might; and shall the device of 
the destroyer.recoil ever on his own 
head ?. »If,these questions cannot 
freely be answered, we can at least 
say that, according to. our experi- 
ence, tyrants are. not encouraged to 
boast themselves that they can do 
mischief; and that the battle has 
not been to the apparently strong, 
either when he has drawn the sword 
with a light heart, or when he has 
with much counsel “ prepared a 
destiny” for bis prize. 

The slaughter during the past 
month has been so immense, the 
strategy has been so faulty, the re- 
sult of all this fighting and carnage 
has as yet been so indecisive, that 
many of those who fomented the 
war a few months ago must, in their 
hearts, bitterly repent that they 
= it the least countenance. The 

orrors and other evils of it are as- 
sured and of enormous magnitude, 
while the prospect of any eventual 
good is"becoming daily smaller, and 
likely to disappear. How comfort- 
ing is the thought for England that 
her Government decidedly refused 
to countenance the invasion, and 
have held her guiltless of all parti- 
cipation ia this gigantic iniquity! 
May we hear before another publi- 
cation is due that the fortune of 
war, or the aroused conscience of 
Europe, is stifling the horrid strug- 
gle, and hurrying it to its close! - 








